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CHAPTER XX. 

COMING TO THE SURFACE. 

It was sufficient proof of the impression made by 
this speech, that not only did Mr Braham, later in 
the evening, refer to it in complimentary terms, 
congrattdating the House, as he put it, on the acces- 
sion to their discussions of the honourable and gal- 
lant and ingenuous young member ; but Mr Merrifield 
himself replied to it at some length, and was indeed 
somewhat vehement and very discursive. War was 
a detestable thing, and it was to be hoped the nations 
of the world would come to see its iniquity in course 
of time. Meanwhile our insular position gave us 
an immunity from the dangers of war which other 
nations did not' possess, and therefore the analogy 
from the condition of Continental powers did not 
apply to ourselves. At the same time, it might be 
freely admitted that no Government would deserve 
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the confidence of the House or the country which 
was not prepared to maintain the national honour, 
and to carry out any engagements which the sense 
of the country should declare ought to be fulfilled, 
but which it would be quite time to provide for 
when each particular case arose. Finally, he hoped 
the House would accept these iassurances, and not 
be led away by specious appeals to the imagination, 
or temptations to indulge in the luxury of passion. 
All vhich, pronounced in a splendid, clear, ringing 
voice, with a good deal of emphasis, a copious flow 
of words, and an abundance of illustration and 
amplification, sounded highly impressive ; but yet 
it was not quite plain what it all meant— whether 
the great speaker intended to imply that we ought 
to be satisfied with trusting in Providence, or that 
we could afford to be independent of that aid. In 
fact it was the inconclusiveness of the speech which 
brought up Mr Braham, who was quite in his best 
style of sarcasm and repartee while pointing out 
what he termed the political effeminacy and flabbi- 
ness of his right honourable opponent, although at 
the same time leaving it quite an open question 
which way his own opinions tended. 

These two speeches would have been sufficient 
evidence of success, even if various members had not 
come up afterwards to offer congratulations, while 
two or three of the daily papers next morning had 
articles on the debate, with complimentary notices of 
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my share in it. The Overseer, too, came out on the 
following Saturday with a patronising little para- 
graph : ** We have done Captain West an injustice. 
He is no mere swash-buckler after all. His speech 
on Thursday was marked by a catholicity of view as 
wide as it was unusual. The colonels having failed 
us, what if the captains can help us ? It seems just 
possible that this young member may turn out to be 
the man the country is in want of — a man, that is, 
with brains and a policy, and with technical know- 
ledge enough to keep him clear of the small blunders 
civilian army reformers are apt to commit, and which 
the colonels, with their proficiency in trumpery de- 
tails, are always on the watch to detect." 

Congratulations also came in from other quarters. 
At the next board meeting of the Agricultural and 
Commercial Assurance Company, our chairman, who 
was in the wholesale oil trade and always carried a 
moral supply of that commodity about with him for 
general application, took occasion to make quite a 
little speech about the honour which he was sure the 
board must all feel had been conferred on their body 
by the distinguished, appearance lately made by 
one — ^by the latest, but not the least, accession to 
their number, in another place. And in the bank 
parlour of the Metropolitan and Provincial I was 
conscious of taking up quite a new position, feeling 
indeed that it would have been quite possible with- 
out appearing presimiptuous to question the im- 
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primatur of our secretary upon the character of the 
discounts effected by him during the week. Such is 
the magic power, the overvalued power, of being able 
to speak without stammering. 

Perhaps, however, the most flattering testimony to 
the effect of my maiden effort was the sort of Uttle 
flutter of which I became sensible when, a day or 
two afterwards, I entered the reading-room of the 
Union Jack, as those who knew my name whispered 
it to those who did not, and men looked up from 
their newspapers as I passed to my seat. Here, in 
truth, was fame — on a very small scale; for the 
Union Jack, although taking high ground for a purely 
service club on the score of fashion and exclusiveness, 
was not equally conspicuous in an intellectual or 
political sense. 

Yet it was not all praise, for some of my old friends 
appeared scarcely to approve of my proceeding; 
Peake of the Engineers, for example, whom I met on 
the club steps as I was coming away. "Holloa, 
West !" said he, " how d'ye do ?" and then, after a 
pause, during which he looked at me with a sort of 
protesting smile, he added, " so you have been making 
a regular speech V* much in the same way as one 
might say, " so you have got a new hat?" implying 
that it was open to him or anybody else who chose 
to do the same, albeit it would show questionable 
taste to do it. He said no more, and after a further 
smiling pause, passed in ; but I could without diffi- 
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culty interpret his brief address to imply that he con- 
sidered I had done a distinct injury to himself, a 
man nearly ten years my senior in the army, by thus 
going out of the professional groove in which he was 
accustomed to move. Peake's view was taken by 
divers others of my acquaintance,, who were evidently 
put out that one of their number should do anything 
different from what they had ever done themselves ; 
but for the most part these critics conveyed their re- 
proof by withholding all allusion to the subject, dis- 
cussing the weather, or the Derby, or anything but 
what they knew would be interesting to the per- 
son they addressed. Straight's criticism was also 
somewhat qualified. " I see you have gone into the 
speaking line already," said he. " That's not much 
in my way," he added, and he might with great truth 
have added that he was not accustomed to edit Greek 
plays or to write leading articles for a morning 
paper. 

My gallant friend Pyghed, commanding the 110th, 
was considerably more hearty. "I congratulate 
you," said he, shaking hands in the street ; " that's 
right, my boy, pitch into them, give it them well. I 
should like to see you in old Merrifield's place, that 
I should. Anyhow, give it them all round. A 
parcel of ignorant beggars ; much they know about 
the army. Done enough mischief already, they 
have." Who they were whom my gallant friend 
thus apostrophised he did not explain, but he evi- 
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dently regarded the interference of Parliament in 
army affairs at all as a thing only just tolerable and 
to be endured. 

There was one disappointment in store. I did not 
get away on the night of the speech until very late, 
or rather early ; and notwithstanding Lord Palmer- 
ston's prescription of a walk home, it needed the 
anodyne of one or more cigars and the best part of a 
stupid novel to subdue the excitement of debate, and 
in fact I sat up reading by the fire tUl Eva came 
home from a ball, her first ball without me, and to 
which she had gone with the Stricklands. Conver- 
sation turned on this for some time, till suddenly 
Eva bethought her that I had come home very late 
too, whereon I mentioned that there had been a long 
debate, distinguished by my first speech. 

" Oh, fancy," said Eva ; " that is nice. How I 
wish I had been there, instead of at this stupid ball 
which has made me so dreadfully tired ! But where 
is the account of it ? I must read it before I go to 
bed." 

I explained that the debates of the night would 
not appear till in the morning's paper, which after 
all was usually held to be pretty quick work. 

" Of course," said Eva ; " how stupid I am to for- 
get that ! but really I am too tired to think. How- 
ever, we shall see it in the morning." 

And next morning the speech was reported with 
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very fair accuracy, and I confess to reading it through 
myself before Eva came down; and although she 
was very late, and I wanted to be off to keep an 
engagement, I waited on in order to hear what she 
thought about it. But although I put the paper on 
the table close by her plate, she had forgotten all 
about it, and I felt too proud and too much hurt to 
remind her. I did not see Eva again till the even- 
ing, when we had a dinner-party, and Mrs Strickland, 
who was among the guests, began to congratulate me 
with effusion on my success. Such a congratulation 
was a success in itself, for Mrs Strickland, who was 
the wife of our county member, the gentleman whose 
defection to the Liberal party had caused such a 
sensation in Yewcestershire, was a great politician as 
well as a leader of fashion, having all the zeal of 
a convert. We had made the acquaintance of the 
family during our winter at Leatherby, Stampton 
Court being only about seven miles from that town, 
when both Mrs Strickland and the young ladies 
straightway fell in love with Eva, and a week spent 
at Stampton had been among the pleasant episodes of 
the winter, Mr Strickland's fox-hounds hunting the 
country adjacent to that covered by the Leatherby 
subscription pack. Mrs Strickland, while enunciat- 
ing boldly at second-hand her husband's Liberal 
principles, was evidently uneasy at the county schism 
his change of politics had occasioned ; but what ap- 
peared to me to weigh most upon her mind during 
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the time of our visit, was the rumour, or rather the 
general belief throughout North Yewcestershire re- 
gions, that her husband should be coquetting with 
Mr Merrifield about a peerage. Mr Strickland, for- 
sooth Mr Strickland the great commoner, whose an- 
cestors had represented the county ever since the 
times of the Tudors — ^whose grandfather had been 
offered an earldom by Pitt, and whose father might 
have got a peerage any day on hinting that he wanted 
it ; Mr Strickland of Stampton Court, to be asking 
Mr Merrifield, and asking as a favour for a miserable 
barony ! Well might this malignant libel, although 
plainly a mere factious device of the enemy, weigh 
on the spirits of a lady who, although polite and 
suave to gushing, had nevertheless a fair share of 
latent pride. Another care there was which up to 
this time had not been hinted at, and this political 
grievance was lost sight of in the London world, 
where Mrs Strickland was simply a lady of fashion 
with a desire to cover her husband's flank movement 
by a show of intellectual liberalism; and in this 
view to convert their family mansion in Mulgrave 
Square into a sort of modem Holland House ; and I 
tliinlr the lady was really pleased at the success of 
the young member who had been taken into their 
circle on trust " I want to have a long talk with 
you about these army matters, Captain West, some 
day when you can find time. Your speech has set 
us all thinking about it I don't altogether agree 
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"with what you say, you know ; for Mr Strickland is 
quite a Badical on these points, and is full of the 
Swiss system ; and of course we women are apt to 
take opinions from those about us ; and then Tom — 
Tom was Mrs Strickland's only son, and a captain 
in the Guards — ^is quite of the other way of thinking, 
and has great arguments with his father ; but what 
you say about the development of nations is really 
so very striking, that altogether I think you have 
made a convert of me. That was the part of your 
speech which impressed me most. It seems so very 
true when put in that way ; don't you think so, 
Mrs West ? But how pleased you must have been 
this morning !" 

All this was delicate flattery, while Eva looked 
so confused that I was glad to occupy Mrs Strick- 
land's attention until she recovered herself. 

After our guests had departed, Eva remained 
standing thoughtfully by the fire. At last she said, 
coming up and putting her hands on my shoulder 
in her usual coaxing way, "Oh Charley, I am so 
sorry." 

A few playful words would have put all right. 
Instead of these, I answered, " What is there to be 
sorry about ? Your party appeared to have gone off 
very well" 

" Oh no, it is not that. You know what I mean 
quite well I am so sorry about the speech." 

" My dear," I replied, like a detestable young prig 
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as I was, "there is nothing to be sony about; I 
can't help these things, I will try and do better 
another time." 

" Oh, Charley, don't talk like that, please. That 
shows me how angry you ara And I am sure I 
deserve it. But you know I always was a stupid 
little thing, wasn't I? We can't make ourselves 
different from what we are, can we ? " 

"My dear, it is not for me to pay you compli- 
ments, but it is not a question of your abilities as it 
seems to me. It is rather my poor ability that has 
very properly come under your unconscious criti- 



cism." 
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Ah! I see that you are still angry from the 
bitter way in which you speak. And I know I 
deserve it ; but indeed I fully meant to read your 
speech and all about it, but you don't know how 
dreadfully tired I was after the ball, and somehow — 
but where is the paper, Charlie ? I should like to 
read it before I go to bed; only, you know, you 
must not expect me to understand all about it, and 
say clever things like Mrs Strickland does." 

The paper, I replied, had last been seen in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the breakfast urn, and, 
not having legs, would probably be still in the 
dining-room. And Eva, giving me one of her 
sweetest kisses, went down to fetch it, and return- 
ing sat down in an easy-chair to read the debate, 
while I took up a book. 
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But very shortly her little head began to nod, and 
in ten minutes she was fast asleep, "while the news- 
paper slipped to the ground. 

I stepped across to pick it up, but the rustling of 
the paper awoke her. She put out her hand, look- 
ing conscious and perplexed, to take it again, bu 
something in my look stopped her. 

A little caress, or even a little banter, might have 
put matters right, and sent my wife to bed with her 
mind at rest again. But I suppose I looked, like a 
blockhead that I was, angry or scornful, for Eva was 
confused and ashamed, and stammering something 
about being sorry, turned slowly away, and, taking 
up her candlestick, left the room. 

• And I suffered her to go off without speaking, but 
I felt nevertheless that what had happened was even 
worse than a quarrel. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A SENSATION HEADER. 

My first success as a speaker did not lead me to 
commit the mistake of troubling the House too 
often. Above all things one has to avoid in the 
House being looked upon as a bore ; and having 
observed how one or two men had marred a suc- 
cessful dibut by not knowing when to stop, I forbore 
from taking a part in even criticising the Estimates, 
although they were inviting enough to provoke 
comment, especially when one saw how wide of 
the mark were most of the attacks made on them 
in Committee. But, in fact, the Estimates in their 
present form merely represented the results of 
our haphazard organisation, which had to be im- 
proved by going to the root of things, and not merely 
by nibbling at stray items, as some ardent young 
Badicals with more zeal than knowledge seemed to 
think was the proper way of setting to work. How- 
ever, I was anxious to have the opportimiiy of say- 
ing something that should fall outside the r^nlar 
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groove of miUtary subjects, to remove the popular 
notion that a soldier must not only, above every 
other class, think that there is nothing like leather, 
but that he cannot look beyond professional details. 
It was already quite plain, indeed, that a military 
man is at a decided disadvantage in coming to the 
front in military matters; the special knowledge, 
which would make the political fortune of any 
young civilian, is taken in his case as a matter 
of course, and gives him no credit; but far more 
than this, military rank, unless it be very high rank, 
acts as a positive disqualification. To the aspiring 
civilian all things are both possible and easy, if he 
only has brains and does not stammer; but the 
soldier, if only a captain as I was, has to work his 
way up against a strong pressure of prejudice, espe- 
cially among the members of his own profession. 

However, the debate in May on our Canadian 
policy gave me the desired opportunity of breaking 
ground in a new line. This time I did not carry every 
one with me, for people were not prepared to accept 
at once so novel an idea, which besides jarred against 
the feelings of many, and was opposed to the first 
impulse of all ; but at any rate I had an attentive 
hearing, and by anticipating a good many of the 
stock arguments that were sure to be employed in 
reply, the force of the speeches that followed was 
somewhat weakened. Canada might perhaps be 
regarded as an open question, although even then 
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the honourable gentlemen who talked so glihly about 
inamtaining the security of the Dominion, had pro- 
bably but the vaguest idea of the consequences in- 
volved in acting upon that principle, should we ever 
he required to do so ; of the enormity of the effort 
that would he involved, the almost certainty of even- 
tual failure. But, as regards British Columbia, there 
could be hut one conclusion with every rational 
mind that chose to think out the problem. We 
might avoid the question, like the ostrich hidii^ its 
head in the sand, but the danger was not the less 
there because we shunned it. People were apt to 
think that a thing could not happen because they 
found it diffienlt to realise the idea, and it was diffi- 
cult to realise the idea of things which had not 
happened. Yet, as a matter of fact, we had lost 
colonies before, and a very bitter draught it was to 
swallow ; and although some people, Irom confusion 
of thought, seemed to fancy that the prosperity which 
arose out of the sudden development of our manu- 
facturing power and the conquest of India was due 
to tbe loss of the American colonies which happened 
simultaneously, there could be no reasonable doubt 
that the loss of this great portion of the empire was 
not only felt to be, but was actually a tremendous 
blow and calamity. It was indeed difficult to realise 
what might have been the greatness and prosperity 
of the British empire if this separation had never 
|Bn place, or if it had occurred under happier con- 
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ditions and at a later time ; Lut it is not so diffi- 
cult to conceive the advantage England would have 
possessed in the great revolutionary struggle, and 
the diflferent character that would have been imposed 
on that war, if she had presented the attitude of a 
united kingdom on both sides of the Atlantic. 

It may be said, indeed, that the separation of the 
American colonies was indirectly advantageous, for 
that the identity of England and its character as the 
centre of the empire could not have been preserved 
with this enormous addition on the other side of the 
Atlantic. This argument was certainly not appli- 
cable to our connection with British Columbia; but 
if such a development of the empire as would have 
arisen from the maintenance of America as an in- 
tegral part of it, might have brought its special 
disadvantages, on the other hand the corresponding 
advantages Would be whoUy lost in the case of an 
outlying territory on the Pacific, which could never 
be a source of strength, but would always be a bur- 
den and responsibility. 

There was this further difference between the two 
cases, that America might have been retained by 
proper management in the first instance, whereas 
Columbia could not be by any means whatever, if 
the Americans chose to set about taking it in earnest. 
But the difference is more apparent than real. The 
same cause acts under another form. Then, it was 
bad generalship and blindness to the nature of the 
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task involved wfaicli broiight abont the disaster; 
vow, it vtrald be bad policy and blindness to the 
political consequences of it. 

Then consider the costliness and the strain on the 
national life of sach a strng^e at the present time. 
It would no longer be a matter of sending forth 
paltty expeditions to New Orleans, or a tnunpeiy fight 
about some Bttle West India island, carried on at a 
distance witbont disturbing the current of European 
life and commerce ; the stru^le would be on as 
mnch 8 greater scale than anything undertaken be- 
fore, as the last war between France and CSermany 
exceeded the efforts called forth in the days of Louis 
XIV. There could be no rational doubt on this 
point However inadequate the scale on which a 
war of this sort might be bc^un, the effort would 
riae as the magnitude of the task became more clearly 
apparent to the national mind; the contest would 
go on increasing and intensifyii^ with the rising 
passions of the two great peoples engaged; and a 
proud nation such as ours would only desist when 
at last the bitter truth became apparent, that no 
effort and no sacrifices could be sufficient to procure 
success. And this conviction would not be forced 
on the national mind till we had arrived at the point 

iiiiliuiiiil exliaustion. It would be the story of the 

B and Syracuse over again ; the downfall of 

[ht about by wasting its resources in 

Inrt hope to accomplish the impossible. 
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And all because we would not take warning in 
time. 

Then think of the divisions of pubHc feeling that 
would arise at home while such a struggle went on, 
between the men who foresee from the first that the 
task is hopeless, and those who are for struggling 
onwards, first from over-confidence, then from pride, 
lastly from despair. Think too of the political dif- 
ferences that must be created between different 
classes as the struggle went on, the breaches grow- 
ing ever wider as the political structure grows 
weaker; the increase of pauperism keeping pace 
with, and acting like fuel to the flame of political 
faction, stimulated too by increasing taxation and 
decaying commerce. Could the constitution bear 
this accumulated strain ? And for what is the load 
to be imposed ? For some great principle in defence 
of which a nation equally with an individual may 
worthily sacrifice its existence? Not a bit. We 
undergo this certain risk, and retain our prosperity 
on sufferance, simply and solely because we are too 
mentally indolent to look our responsibilities in 
the tajce, and too deficient in imagination to realise 
distinctly what will nevertheless be the inevitable 
result of certain assumed events ; too careless to be 
at the trouble of perceiving, and acting on the per- 
ception, that the western world has entered on an 
entirely new political condition, with which our 
present colonial system is quite inconsistent. 

VOL. n. B 
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• 

Of course, I continued, I shall be charged with 
offering pusillanimous counsel, and it will be said 
too that I am exposing our weakness to possible 
antagonists. But foolhardiness is not courage, and 
this is not even a case of the former quality. We 
are no more showing bravery by our present attitude 
of heedlessness, than are the travellera who sit care- 
less in the train, unconscious of the broken bridge 
ahead. We take the matter so coolly only because 
the people trust in their rulers, and their rulers look 
no further forward than themselves. As for divulg- 
ing secrets, is any one so foolish as to suppose that 
the Americans do not perfectly appreciate already 
the vantage-ground they possess under present con- 
ditions in any war between the two countries, the 
absolute certainty of what will happen on the shores 
of the Pacific, and the calmness, therefore, with 
which they can await any issue, whether of war or 
peace? Theirs is the silence of confidence. They 
know that we stand now just in the same case as 
would be any foreign nation with regard to us, which 
had Cornwall or Anglesea in temporary occupation : 
they hold a mortgage over us which they can fore- 
close when they please. 

True patriotism does not consist in putting dangers 
out of sight, which are hid only from those who are 
too blind to see them. True patriotism would divert 
disaster by timely precaution. I speak because I love 
my country too weU to wish her to be over-weighted 
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in any contest, and because the danger of war is 
diminished just in proportion as the temptation is 
withdrawn from other powers to strike us a blow. 

Such is an outline of what I said, and that it was 
effective might be inferred from my again being 
honoured by a reply from the Prime Minister him- 
self, although, no doubt, the compliment would 
have been still greater if he had not been rather in 
the habit of replying to everybody all round the 
House on every possible occasion. I confess that, 
while listening to his speech, the sonorous voice and 
vigorous declamation with which it was delivered, 
the ease and fluency of the great speaker, now 
solemn, now sarcastic, occasionally even humorous, 
although there was not much of that quality ; while 
it was to a certain extent gratifying to have all this 
fire, and vigour, and stream of words poured on me, 
I felt nevertheless somewhat small and tmcomfort- 
able. I was very sensible, especially, of the dif- 
ferences between the utterances of the practised 
debater and the crudeness in deUvery of this my 
second effort, the more so perhaps that the audience 
would not give me credit for having myself been 
fully conscious of sundry defects in manner and 
method, but would be sure to fancy me better pleased 
with myself than I really was. There was further 
the contrast in length between the two speeches ; 
for I admit I could not have said what I had to say 
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ill Hii iimiiy winxla, ovou if I had tried. Yet, although 
iiviii'lHinii', iu> il wi>n>, In' the ^tower and copiousaess 
(if l.liit ri'itly, I iimat mltuit tliat, what between paren- 
trliitHOH, iiud ilij:rt>s)«i(ni». oiid limitatious, and qualifi- 
i^aliiiiiH, I roidd not Ito i-ortaiii whether the great 
iimtiii' wiiM not. aftiT all, vor\" much of my way of 
Miiiikint;; at iiiiy nito. whether his words would not 
mltiiil of thJH I'oiistnietiou at some future time. This 
wiiH, iiidi>i>d, till' view taken of the debate by the 
/'('ir(((/t//,v iH'xt diiy; while Mr Rraham, later in the 
i<voiiiii};, WAS oxeivdiugly saivastie and ncious about 
Uio iiiidnKiiity of the ri^ht honourable gentleman's 
iiM^TiiiKi's, although eaivfultr al>staining from pro- 
iioDiK'itig any divided opinion himself on the matter. 

Tho iwipew also dn>w Aiteniion to the speech, per- 
\u\[» mow for sotuethiug of oarnestuess in the man- 
iiei- of tilteniig it, whii'h made an impression within 
the lloiiM' that :<preiul out of divrs, titan on account 
of i(M inlriusie luerila. The 7>i'<i/ obset\-ed that it 
l.lho /*i'it/1 only ivthvtrtl the general feeling and 
i'ommon-son»e of the uaiton, while deelaring that the 
eunulry wouKl uevec wpudiate its duties, nor measure 
the extent of il3 liMlulitie« by tlie ditKcultics of ful- 
ItlUitg Uunn. TliQ natunl instinct of the coontiy 
would iltt)Uto t<»t one tx'iJy to such a proposal — 
iiMDOly. khitt th* dignity of the colonial empire 
Hhuiild tiu uMklittivituKl intact; uid if eT«r a difficulty 
«lHntl<l •"•■"' •""'■ 1 ' « bijeu nferred to, then no 
M>uU indicate the proper mode 
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of action compatible with a due regard to prudence, 
as well as to the honour and commercial interests of 
the country; but the general good sense of the people 
and of Parliament would probably be opposed to 
framing anticipations regarding a difficulty which, 
after all, might never occur. The Unicom boldly 
said that it was pusillanimous and traitorous to sug- 
gest to another nation the means of striking the blow 
which we desired to avert, putting this forward as an 
original and imanswerable argument The Overseer 
also gave a long article on the subject, besides three 
spasmodic paragraphs in its opening pages, partly 
political and partly prophetic — ^with a dash of meta- 
physics, including an analysis of the mental attributes 
of yoimger members of Parliament, to the ingenuity 
of which I could not attempt to do justice by a mere 
abstract. 

The isensation which thus seemed to have been 
produced in other quarters, was equally to be observed 
on entering the Union Jack, amid the congratulations 
received there. Some of my good friends, indeed, 
whose politics were rather pronounced than distinct, 
hardly knew what to make of the manifesto. Thus 
when a bystander in the smoking-room asked Colonel 
Pyghed if he had seen the Overseer, that gallant offi- 
cer replied that he should rather think he had not, 
nor the Daily Eclectic either ; he knew better than to 
read either one or the other ; the paper he went by 
was the Unicom. Everbody knew that Merrifield 
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■wrote all the articles in the Edeetic. " I suppose he 
earns a few halfpence bj it," added my gallant Mend, 
" and Tm sore I don't gntdge it him, poor b^gar, for 
there's no doubt he is as poor as a choich moose ; 
literally hasn't got one sixpence to mb against an- 
other," riom which any one vho had been accus- 
tomed to read the cynical utterances of the Sdtctic 
regarding that brilliant statesman, and the half- 
hearted support it gave to him, might at once accept 
Colonel Pyghed's assertion that he had not read 
the articles which he assigned to Mr Merrifield's pen. 
All which is an iUustratian of the impossibility of get- 
ting read nowadays. Bepublican organs denoonce a 
bloated aristocracy and effete mooarchism, and sappor- 
teia of those institutions are scornfully sarcastic about 
demi^gism, but each party nourishes its principles 
on its own diet; aristocrats do not wax fat on the effu- 
sions of the Hole-in-the-AVall, and it is only an occa- 
sional kid-glove disciple of the Maiat or fiobespierre 
school who hears what is said about hi"* and his 
friends in more refined circles. 

Perhaps the best indication of the effect of my 
effort on the public mind was the approbation accord- 
ed by my friend Murphy, of the Artillery and the 
War Office, the next time I met him in Pall Mall. 
" I tell you what it is, "West," said he, " if you go on 
aa you have begmi, the Govomment will be sure to 
L tiike you up by-and-by. Yes. you may smile, but I 

a quite serious ; I am beliiud the scenes, and I know 
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well enough that if a man makes speeches and that 
sort of thing, he's quite sure to get taken up in time. 
Bless you ! the Government are glad enough to get 
hold of a clever fellow when they can find him. I 
tell you what, I wouldn't mind betting anything that 
you are in office before half-a-dozen years are over ; 
paymaster-general very likely, or something of that 
sort. And then, my boy, it's your own fault if you 
don't get along. You may easily make your way 
into something snug. A colonial governorship, per- 
haps, or even the permanent imder-secretaryship. 
By Jove! that's the berth to get. No five years' 
limitation and a swinking salary. Upon my word, 
my dear fellow, I assure you I am heartily glad to see 
you have made such a hit.'^ All which I took to 
mean that Murphy regarded me as a man who had 
done him an injury by presuming to take up a line 
beyond his own coui'se, but that he was nevertheless 
prepared to condone the offence in consideration of 
my success. 

With this second speech my oratorical efforts ended 
for the present ; but veudou^ opportunities occurred 
for taking part in military discussions, when, how- 
ever, I was careful not to speak imless I had some- 
thing which seemed worth saying, and which involved 
a matter of principle rather than detail. The Govern- 
ment, I think, hardly knew what to make of me, for 
sometimes I tried to poke fun at their efforts in the 
way of army organisation, while at others, when they 
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seemed to be moving in the right direction, I did my 
little best to back them up, to the annoyance appa- 
rently of the other side of the House, who thought 
they had got hold of a convert But the waste of 
power involved in party government, and the absur- 
dity of making every question a party question, is 
never more apparent than in dealing with army busi- 
ness. It must be added, that in those days, when 
party ties were coming to be but slack on both sides 
of the House, the number of independent members 
was already large enough to render such a pheno- 
menon no longer surprising. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A MIDNIGHT CONVERSATION. 

HowBVEE, on one night we had been rather warmer 
than usual in committee, and I was walking up 
Great George Street, feeling a little vexed with my- 
self for having said more than I intended, more 
especially as my remarks seemed on reflection to 
savour too much of the " mere soldier," a rdle I was 
so anxious to avoid, whereas I had intended to express 
the opinion that it was not the insufficiency of our 
army expenditure so much as the mode of its applica- 
tion that called for objection. Mr Merrifield espe- 
cially would be sure to misunderstand me. Pondering 
over this and feeling annoyed at having thus lost 
ground, I was pursuing my way slowly homewards, 
when I heard myself addressed by some one overtak- 
ing ma There could be no mistaking that clear 
voice, the peculiar ring differing from that of any 
other in the House ; it was the great Minister him- 
self 
I confess to feeling a little fluttered. For an or- 
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dinary member who has no private acquaintance 
with him it is considered in the House rather a 
compliment to be spoken to by the head of the 
Govenmient,.but here was I being sought out for a 
private chat. Why is it that we feel a certain ner- 
vousness in the presence of great people ? It is not 
always from a sense of superior mental power, for 
the sensation is as vivid when the superiority is 
merely social. It cannot be from a sense of other 
power, such as a captive might feel in the presence 
of a conquering Csesar or Chenghiz, for we experience 
it equally in cases where our independence is com- 
plete. Does it not arise rather from a sense of pride, 
founded on a sympathy with the just expectations of 
the great person in question, be he general, minister, 
or kaiser, that his condescension may not be taken 
advantage of, and the dignity circumstances surround 
him with broken through ? A feeling, in short, that 
since the temporary connection is a voluntary one on 
his part, it behoves you to be especially careful not 
to presume upon it ? 

Such at any rate must I think be my state of mind 
at this moment, for nothing could be more unaffected 
than Mr Merrifield's manner, and had he been any 
one else instead of the first commoner in England I 
should have been thoroughly at my ease, which I am 
bound to say I was not. 

" I cannot for the life of me understand, Captain 
West," he begaA, "how it is that you military men 
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are such alaxmists. There really seems to be no 
satisfying your demands. Look at what has been 
done during these last few years, and yet to hear you 
and others of your cloth talk, one might suppose the 
coimtry was perfectly defenceless." 

"Defenceless in one sense only, sir, so far as my 
judgment goes. I look on any fear of invasion under 
present circumstances as being quite a delusion ; but 
surely we are defenceless to this extent, that we are 
perfectly unprepared to fulfil our engagements abroad. 
In that sense it seems to me to be true to say that the 
country is defenceless. It could not at the present 
time protect its honour if called upon to do so." 

This word honour was an unhappy one to use. Not 
that Mr Merrifield is not a highly honourable man, 
but because it carried him off at a tangent, giving him 
a notion that I was talking in the regular professional 
slang, a relic of the old pistols-and-coffee days, as one 
looking out for some foreign nation to tread on our 
British coat-tails. 

" There it is," said he, poking the end of his um- 
brella vehemently into the muddy gravel, for we were 
now crossing St James's Park; "this comes of keep- 
ing up professional soldiers. We maintain an army 
to defend us, and they must needs of course be always 
casting about for fanciful obligations by way of find- 
ing occupation. When will mankind come to' see the 
wickedness of war V 

" I may at least claim to go beyond you in detesta- 
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tion of war, Mr Merrifield, since it has been my for- 
tune, or misfortune, to see something of its reality. 
And one must see actual war fully to appreciate its 
worst side. I think wars and fighting utterly abom- 
inable ; and it seems to me to show how conventional 
and insincere is our Christianity, that here, at the end 
of the nineteenth century, we should have no better 
way of settling disputes. But it won't put an end 
to war for one country alone to look on quietly at 
oppression and injustice, because unable to interfere 
and prevent them." 

" I am very glad to find you think so," said the 
Minister, stopping short and turning towards me; 
" for I certainly should not have gathered that your 
opinions went in that direction, from what I have 
heard you say in the House. Still it passes my com- 
prehension how any reasonable man can seriously 
propose that England should burden herself by com- 
peting with the Continental nations, and maintain a 
gigantic military establishment merely to keep the 
peace all over Europe." 

Here, then, was a temptation to unfold my views ; 
but it must be resisted. There was clearly not time 
to talk an essay on military policy between Waterloo 
Place and Mr Merrifield's house. Nor would it do 
to button-hole a Prime Minister in the street Con- 
versation imder such conditions must be condensed. 

" Mr Merrifield, you are nothing if not an econo- 
mist, if I may take the liberty of saying so. Is it 
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not desirable that the nation should have its money's 
worth for its money ? Why administer the anny on 
archaic principles, rusty armour mingled with fire- 
arms ? This mode of doing business would not be 
tolerated in the other departments. Surely common- 
sense should obtain in army affairs as in every other 
branch of the public service." 

" You speak as if nothing had been done in this 
way. Have we not been hard at work already for 
years past, ploughing up abuses and sowing reforms 
broadcast ? " 

"In my humble opinion we have scarcely done 
more than scratch the surface. But I have been 
detaining you too long. I wish you good-night." 
And I turned off, becoming aware as I did so that a 
silent part in our conversation had been taken by the 
old lady who superintends the crossing at the top of 
the steps by the Duke of York's column, and who now, 
with a vacant simper, awaited the penny which a 
sense of gallantry seldom permitted my withholding 
when passing that way ! Poor old thing ! you, too, 
have, in dim sort, your warlike instincts ; for only 
last week you were engaged in personal encounter 
with another venerable female, the porter who guards 
the column exercising the while, in imitation of the 
nation he serves, a malevolent neutrality, for he 
looked on with cynical approval, deaf to my appeal 
to him to stop the fray, so that I had myself to 
undertake the duty of enforcing peace, my umbrella 
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interposed between the hostile broomstieks. Wonld 
that Mr Merrifield could have witnessed this illustra- 
tion of my pacific sentiments ! 

As it was, I wended my way homeward, feeling 
but half satisfied .with the interview, as generally 
happens after interrupted conversations. I did not 
feel sure, on the one hand, that I had made myself 
thoroughly understood ; on the other, I was a little 
uneasy lest I might have appeared to the Minister to 
have been what schoolboys call " sucking up '' to him. 
However, the impression left must apparently have 
been a good one on the whole ; for about a fortnight 
afterwards, when, owing to Mr Thorowcome's lament- 
ed retirement from office, and Lord Stowe's promo- 
tion to be Secretary of State for War, a general 
shuffling took place of minor places, leaving the 
Paymaster-Generalship to the Forces vacant as the 
final result, I received a kindly-expressed note from 
Mr Merrifield oflfering that post to me. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A FIRST GLIMPSE OF ELEUSIS. 

There is a latent fund of capriciousness in most 
human beings which makes them difficult to satisfy. 
Here was I, who had achieved an amount of Par- 
liamentary success in a few weeks as far exceeding 
my own expectations as those of anybody else ; yet 
when the opportunity was now given me to place 
my feet on the official ladder, the goal of all my 
hopes, thus unexpectedly available to climb; this 
first necessary progress accomplished, I yet found 
myseK actually deliberating whether or not I should 
accept the Premier's offer. My doubt, so far as it 
admitted of being analysed, arose partly from a sus- 
picion that the offer was made not so much as a 
tribute to my merits, as in view to gagging a man 
who might prove troublesome, for office has a won- 
derfuUy deodorising effect on the most malignant 
political miasma. At any rate, whether the de- 
sign were intentional or not, there could be no 
doubt such would be the practical effect of taking 
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subordinate oflBce. A junior member of the Govern- 
ment, I well knew, was expected to speak only to 
the cue, while of course his independence is in great 
measure gone. Supposing then that I really had 
the capacity for attaining distinction, should I not 
take higher ground by holding on longer to the 
part of an independent member, and waiting for 
an opportunity of entering oflBce hereafter in a 
higher place with a Parliametary reputation already 
made? 

Such were the uneasy promptings of ambition. 
Looking roimd me, and back over the history of the 
past few years, the lower courses of the govern- 
mental pyramid seemed to be made up of men of 
fair promise, whose career stopped short at the point 
of achieving some small office, while half-a-dozen 
of the leading men could be named who had never 
been anything else but leading men, starting oflf at 
score in the first flight as Cabinet Ministers. Even 
Perkyman of the Opposition side began his official 
career as a full Secretary of State. But then, on the 
other hand, some of the ablest men of either party 
had made quite a humble beginning : Mr (or as he 
was generally called by people who did not know 
him, Tommy) Sinnick, for example, and even Mr 
Merrifield himself, taking office first in subordinate 
posts, and working their way up by degrees more or 
less rapidly to high place. Clearly, then, a man's 
career must depend after all upon himself, and not 
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upon the accident of entering office early or late. Be- 
sides, what I particularly stood in need of was official 
experience. My mind, therefore, was soon made up, 
as indeed no doubt it had been really from the first, 
for my pretence of weighing the pros and cons of 
the case hardly imposed upon myself; and accord- 
ingly I sat down and wrote a note to the Prime 
Minister accepting his gratifying oflfer, and my 
appointment to be Paymaster-General of the Forces 
was announced in the second edition of that even- 
ing's Pkcadillyy where, however, it occupied quite an 
obscure comer ; and people were so occupied in 
discussing Lord Stowe's succession to Mr Thorow- 
come as War Minister, and the other great political 
changes involved by the latter statesmen's lamented 
retirement from office in the prime of life, that this 
small matter of the disposal of the Paymaster-Gene- 
ralship passed almost unnoticed, except perhaps by 
my own acquaintances and the official world ; and my 
vanity was flattered by finding at a dinner-party that 
evening that not a soul in the room was aware that 
the guests included a member of the Government. 
But then it was not a political party, and the 
people could not have read their Piccadilly before 
setting out for it. 

Next morning the first thing to be done was to 
resign my seat in Parliament, and set about getting 
re-elected — a very easy matter I found, and not even 
involving a visit to Leatherby, the good people of 

VOL. n. 
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which snug little place had become so accustomed 
to be represented by a Govermnent ofi&dal, as natu- 
rally to regard my appointment in the light of a 
tribute to their own sagacity in having chosen me 
for their member. This business having been set on 
foot^ we left town the same day on a promised visit 
to Mr Paterson^ who had taken a house at Ascot 
during the races, so that although I confess to 
having been affected with a burning impatience to 
enter on my new office, the ceremony must needs be 
deferred till our return home, and even then I was 
somewhat puzzled how to act, having heard nothing 
further on the subject from Mr Merrifield or any- 
body else, and not knowing what might be the pro- 
cess of installing a Paymaster-General to the Forces. 
However, my election being now declared, and in 
the absence of any further communication on the 
subject — ^for the discovery of Lady Elizabeth Merri- 
field's card on the haU table when we returned from 
Ascot hardly bore on the subject officially — I put 
on my hat next morning about noon and walked 
down to the office in Pall MalL 

There were two or three messengers sitting about 
in the dingy lobby which did duty for the main en- 
trance, and addressing the one who seemed least 
preoccupied with his newspaper, I asked if Lord 
Stowe were in. The man, who seemed properly 
scandalised at the idea of an imknown individual 
demanding to see the Minister, immediately replied 
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that his lordship was engaged ; what was the nature 
of my business ? On my giving my name, however, 
he immediately apologised and conducted me to the 
new Secretary of State's room. And here let me say 
at once that^ so far as my experience goes, these 
office-messengers are a very good set of fellows. 
They lead an apparently lazy life, but that is just 
what they are paid to do ; their business is always 
to be ready when wanted, to be always in fact loiter- 
ing over the newspapers. If occasionally somewhat 
crusty with outsiders, it must be remembered that 
they are continually pestered by impracticable visit- 
ors and callers making foolish inquiries, or asking 
for impossible information; but they seemed to me to 
be trustworthy and obliging, and to have especially 
the difficult knack of serving a great many masters. 
Their foible, so far as I could make out, was in hold- 
ing a thinly-concealed cheapness of estimate for the 
Parliamentary sub-officials of the office, whom they 
appeared to regard as a sort of needless excrescence 
attached to it by Providence to prevent the routine 
working properly. I thought I could always detect 
in the man's face who brought me papers to initial- 
especially at first — an expression of tolerant forbear- 
ance implying that he regarded the proceeding as one 
of those unmeaning forms required by the exigencies of 
Parliamentary govemment,and that the business in his 
opinion would be far better done if we did not meddle 
with the disposal of it by the permanent officieils. 
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My predecessor in the afifections of the Leatherby 
electors, whom oddly enough I had never met before, 
was a well-preserved man of sixty, with a high fore- 
head, a prim, close-shaven face, and thin compressed 
lips that might signify great force of character, or 
might signify nothing of the kind, according as the 
facts turned out ; the sort of face that would have 
appeared suitable to any sphere in life. Had you 
met Lord Stowe in a railway carriage, and been told 
by your companion in a whisper that he was a 
director of the Bank of England, you would at once 
have replied that he looked exactly like what a bank 
director might be expected to be. Had you been 
told that he was the managing clerk of a large city 
firm, the natural answer would have been that he 
looked just the man for the post. The same judg- 
ment might have been passed had the spruce face 
set off the figure of an elderly clerk in Somerset 
House ; while it seemed a very suitable figurehead 
for a steady-going Minister who had now worked 
his way up to a place in the Cabinet. Whether Lord 
Stowe was a man to lead others, or be led by them, 
his face showed no more than do the faces of most 
other people, whose characters we are in the habit of 
inferring with accuracy from their features whenever 
we happen to know aU about them beforehand. 

" Ha, Captain West," said he, " how do you do ? 
Very glad indeed to make your acquaintance, and 
very glad indeed to welcome you as a colleague. 
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And how are they all getting on at Leatherby ? A 
veiy snug little place, isn't it ? I really must tiy to 
get down there and see my worthy old friends again, 
some day." 

" Old friends indeed ; I believe your lordship re- 
presented them for over twenty years.'' 

" Nearer twenty-five : you see the place suited me 
very well ; there was no trouble about it, thanks to 
our excellent friend Sheepshanks, and very little 
expense, and I believe I suited them ; I was able to 
advance local interests in one or two little matters, 
you see, as well as to help on one or two of the de- 
serving young men. I had the advantage over you 
there, ha! ha! Patronage, I'm afraid, doesn't go 
beyond the ofl&ce - messengers nowadays." From 
which short dialogue I inferred that Lord Stowe 
would probably not go down and see his worthy old 
friends — at any rate until business might take him 
to those parts. 

Well, now, his lordship proceeded, as to the work 
of the ofl&ce. He was, like myself, quite new to the 
place, and greatly altered it seemed to be since he 
was in the department before, fifteen years ago. 
But one department was pretty much like another, 
he thought, and we should no doubt all soon get 
into smooth working order. * As to distribution of 
work? Well, he hardly knew yet how that was 
arranged, but of course all important papers came to 
him before they were disposed of, and Tregarth (he 
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was the permanent TJnder-Secretaiy) kept a general 
control over everything. "Brings all the official 
strands together to work them up into a proper 
cable^ you understand^ as we used to say, when I 
was at the Admiralty/* 

Then, continued the Secretary of State, we must 
look to the heads of departments to keep us all 
square. A very able set of men, were the perman- 
ent heads of all the public ofl&ces. Very good here 
as elsewhere, but he didn't know if he altogether 
liked their system of docketing. They did the 
docketing best at the Board of Commerce, he 
thought. Yes, no doubt I was right, and there was 
a very great deal to be done in the department, 
although, certainly, Thorowcome would appear to 
have done a great deal already; a man withjvery 
soimd judgment was poor Thorowcome, and great 
official experience. StiU it was, as I very truly 
remarked, an extremely responsible office, and an 
extremely important time to have charge of it — very 
much so, indeed. He was very glad to think he 
should have the benefit of my practical experience, 
and no doubt we should have many important de- 
liberations together, and he hoped I should always 
proffer advice freely, whenever I saw occasion to do so. 
I thought that a very great effort would be needed, 
did I ? and that the proper path of army reform had 
yet to be discovered and entered upon 7 Well, that 
was an interesting question, but he was disposed to 
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take a more sanguine view of matters. The people 
in the office seemed to think that things were going 
on very well ; the audit was very efficient, and the 
control over the stores seemed complete and satis- 
factory. However, of course I would look into these 
matters, and make any suggestions that occurred to 
me. There was one thing he ought to mention. We 
must be prepared, at any rate, for a certain amoimt 
of reduction in next's yearns estimates, of course; 
there had been no reduction to speak of for the last 
two years, and the public would probably begin 
to raise a cry for it about next year. I hoped 
such a cry would be resisted, did I? Well, 
he for his part was prepared to resist any un- 
due change, but these things I knew were very 
much matters of degree, and in such affairs a 
Government must be satisfied to follow public 
opinion, rather than to lead it. It was usually the 
safest course. Besides, Mr Merrifield would probably 
wish for reductions, Sinnick (Mr Sinnick was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) would be certain to do so, 
and Bracton (Bracton was the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary) seemed to think there was abimdant room 
for retrenchment. 

As to distribution of business ? Well, as he was 
in the Upper House, the arrangements made by Mr 
Thorowcome would no doubt need to be modified. 
Bracton, of course, would have to move the estimates 
next year, and he and I would divide the answering 
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of questions, and the general business of the Commons, 
between us, I knew Bracton, of course? "No! 
Then let us go to his room and I will introduce you ; " 
and so saying, his lordship got up and led the way to 
the Under-Secretary's room, which was just at the 
end of the passage. 

We found Mr Bracton walking up and down, with 
his hands in his pockets, dictating to a private secre- 
tary sitting at the table. " Well," said Lord Stowe, 
after the introduction, "I shall leave you gentlemen 
to discuss matters together. You will find Captain 
West fall of practical ideas, Bracton, a most valuable 
colleague, I am sure," and so saying he quitted the 
room ; and the private secretary also slipping away, 
Mr Bracton and I fell to conversation, Mr Bracton 
standing in the middle of the room with his hands in 
his pockets, and I sitting on his table for want of the 
offer of a chair. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

INTRODUCES SOME DISTINGUISHED OFFICIALS. 

The Eight Honourable John Bracton began life, I 
believe, as a West Indian planter, and after achieving 
a moderate fortune in that line, returned home and 
entered Parliament as member for a very Eadical 
manufacturing town in the north on an extreme 
Radical platform, which, so far as could be gathered 
indirectly from various hints scattered through his 
speeches, both in and out of Parliament, embraced a 
general cutting down of everything, the estimates, the 
army and navy, the bishops, the aristocracy, and even 
it might be inferred still more exalted institutions ; 
and since Mr Bracton did not, Hke some membera of 
the Liberal school, wear his hair long, or part it in 
the middle, or lisp, but spoke with point and sense in 
a dogged, stubborn manner, and was as bold in the 
House as out of it, he promised to become a somewhat 
important element in the political world, possibly a 
leader eventually of the extreme Left. But when, short- 
ly after Mr Merrifield's Ministry was first formed, a 
murmur arose among the organs of that branch of the 
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party, low at first, but gaining force as it wasechoed from 
one to the other, as to the claims of the extreme Left 
to a larger share of office, and it was soon asked with 
outspoken indignation, whether the real representa- 
tives of the people were to be made a cat*s-paw of to 
help the old Whigs to office, and then be left them- 
selves out in the cold : when questions like this 
appeared in brilliant articles in papers of world-wide 
circulation, and were repeated in high-class Liberal 
papers, it became evident that the Government would 
rest on an imeasy basis unless some lateral extension 
were carried out. Intelligent supporters therefore 
commended Mr Merrifield's astuteness when it was 
announced that Mr Bracton had accepted the Vice- 
Presidency of the Board of Commerce ; while even 
those members of the Government who were disposed 
to hold their noses in the air and look askance at 
their new companion, soon came round to the same 
opinion on finding how great was the addition to 
their peace of mind, the whUome thorn in the 
Government garden being now transformed into quite 
a fragrant flower in the Government button-hole. 
Instead of being badgered themselves, they now had 
a badger of their own to snarl defiance from the 
Treasury tub at the Opposition and at gentlemen 
below the gangway, like another Diogenes, and quite 
as cynical But when, taking advantage of the nume- 
rous changes which befel his Ministry, the Premier 
advanced Mr Bracton to be Minister of Cultus and a 
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Privy Councillor, people said Merrifield had gone too 
far, and that his strength in this respect would prove 
a weakness. Their fears were soon justified when 
the new Minister set to work in his trenchant style, 
pulling about the pillars of the Church. For a time, 
indeed, he carried a party with him. So long as he 
confined himself to the Establishment all went well : 
his select committee on the deans and chapters ; his 
proposal to whitewash Westminster Abbey instead of 
wasting money on restoring the stonework ; even his 
celebrated letter to the Archbishop, which set the 
Parish Beadle — organ of the High Church party — 
frantic ; while these things went on the Register and 
the Nonconformists looked on approvingly. But 
when Mr Bracton took charge of the Government 
Public Worship Bill, which enacted that everybody 
should be required to attend church or chapel every 
Sunday morning ; and when he explained that this 
provision would apply to every able-bodied subject, 
Dissenter as well as Churchman, then my new 
acquaintance found he had raised a regular hornet's 
nest about himself and the Government. Of the re- 
ception the right honourable gentleman met with 
when he went down to visit his constituents ; how, 
when he endeavoured to obtain a hearing at the 
meeting and to point out that the Bill for the first 
time placed Dissenters on the same footing with 
Churchmen, he was yelled down by the indignant 
mob ; how finally, after the platform had been in- 
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Yaded, a Tote of want of confidence in their Tngmhwr 
— who held hia gronnd among the loi^ia with dog- 
ged pluck — ^waa xmanimonaLy carried, till final^ tiie 
tnmolt was qnelled by the acirral of the police; how, 
as ind^nation became g&ieal, erphniitTOPS woe 
offered in the Honae that it was not intended to en- 
force the Act, except in the case of women and child- 
ren and socli adnit males as did not object to obey 
it; how, 9&et all its leading proriaions had been 
whittled away in committee^ the BlQ was CTentnaUy 
withdrawn amid denaiye cheers on both sides of the 
House, and jabilationa from allsectiona of the press; 
all this is matter of history. Bat !3bMenifieId took 
the hint, and when the yarions Mimsterial changes 
occurred to which reference has been made, the 
opportunity was seized to transfer the too zealous 
Minister to his present office. Let me add, however, 
that I found mynew acquaintance a very good fellow 
— ^very different from what he was popularly supposed 
to be; intolerant of stupidity, indeed, but really 
anxious to save the pubUc purse; who kept his 
cynicism for the outer world, and having now sown 
hia political wild oats, promised to develop into a 
useful and discreet public official. 

Not, however, that we appeared to have many 
ideas in common on the matter just now in hand 
" Of course you know what I have been sent to this 
shop for," he observed ; " going down in the world, 
you see this is, to become a mere Under-Secretary ; 
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although, to be sure, when the head of the depart- 
ment is in the Lords, it makes a diflference. However, 
I have no doubt there is plenty to be done here." 

I asked him what he thought of the office. 

" Well, one public office is pretty much the same 
as another, I take it ; only some have too many clerks, 
and others only just about enough. This is one of 
the first lot, I suspect ; but I have not had time to 
go into the thing yet, for I am a new-comer, like 
yourself. But one must look about and see what 
there is to retrench. Plenty of room for that, I 
fancy. Thorowcome, you know, was on the build- 
ing-up lay all the time he was here, so there is sure 
to be plenty of stuff to be pulled down, if you set 
about it." 

" No doubt," I observed, " we ought to be on the 
look-out for all reductions that can properly be made. 
Anything superfluous is waste, and waste of public 
money is wicked. But the first thing is, I appre- 
hend, to find out what you really do want, and arrange 
accordingly." 

" Oh, as to that — although I don't profess to know 
much about military matters, which haven't been at 
all in my line — I fancy you have got pretty nearly 
everything you want in the way of an army, and a 
good deal more. Anyhow, I know Merrifield and 
Tommy Sinnick will look for retrenchment from me. 
And, between ourselves, Burley is said to be a good 
man for that sort of thing. But, dear me, it is nearly 
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two o'clock, and I ought to have been on a committee 
of the House at twelve. Ta-ta ! you will soon settle 
down into the ways of the place." And so saying, 
Mr Bracton took his hat and hurried out of the 
room. 

The next thing to do appeared to be to find my 
own room, to which accordingly I was conducted by 
a messenger whom I found waiting in the hall— a 
comfortable if somewhat dingy room, furnished with 
a writing-table, a bookcase, and a few chairs. On 
the table was a little bookstand, containing various 
editions of the ' Army list,' the ' Navy list,' ' Who's 
Who,' the ' London Directory,' and other periodicals 
of the same useful character. The drawers of the 
table I found on examination to be empty, except 
the top one on the right hand, which appeared to be 
a repository for spare half-sheets of notes and other 
scraps of paper — ^whence I inferred my predecessor 
must be a man of sound economic habits — ^a pen- 
knife, a strop, and a broken paper-cutter. While 
engaged in these investigations, the messenger entered 
with the Dial of the day — ^which, in the absence of 
an occupant of the room, he had been surreptitiously 
reading — and asking if I would not like some writ- 
ing materials, presently returned with an assortment 
of that stout, glossy paper affected by Government 
officials, and last, but not least, some bundles of that 
useful but much-abused article, red tape. 

But although thus provided with the sinews of 
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war, no sound of battle came near me. All was as 
sflent as the grave ; and whUe walking up and down 
the room, amused and perplexed, I descried in the 
bookcase a copy of the ' Report of the Eighteenth 
Committee on the Organisation of the Artillery.* 
Truly here was a first glimpse of the sweets of offica 
Here was this report, which, although printed, was 
so far a private and confidential document, and the 
source of endless surmises and expectations in all 
regimental circles, lying quietly on the shelf, just as 
if it had been an ordinary magazine. I took it up, 
and, absorbed in its fascinating contents, had just 
come to that interesting discussion at page 32, whether 
the foot artillery should be styled brigades or batta- 
lions, when the messenger entered with a note. It 
was from my predecessor, Mr Alister, recommending 
his late private secretary, one Eoundhand, to my 
notice, in case I should not have any one in view 
for the appointment. Being a perfect stranger to 
every one in the ofl&ce, I gladly closed with the pro- 
posal, and presently, on a message being sent him, 
Mr Eoundhand entered the room, a nice-looking 
little fellow, who might be five-and-twenty, but was 
really I learned afterwards ten years older. No 
doubt the interregnum in the Paymaster-Generalship 
had been an anxious time for my new friend, to 
whom, since he was a junior clerk (salary £150, 
rising by annual increments to £400), the additional 
£150 of a private secretary was a considerable mat- 
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ter, to say nothing of the superior dignity of the 
position and the privilege of a room to himself. Nor 
had I any reason to regret the selection. 

To my inquiries whether the duties of my office 
were always of the nominal character indicated by 
the present empty state of my table, Eoundhand 
replied by explaining that the office probably did not 
know of my arrival I should soon find plenty to 
do if I felt disposed to do it. In fact, my depart- 
ment was the heaviest in the office, four hundred and 
odd letters a-day being registered in it. 

Did Mr Alister, I asked, read all the four 
hundred and odd letters? 

Oh, dear, no ; most of them were merely routine, 
and disposed of by the different branches ; the head 
clerks of branches exercised their discretion about 
sending up letters ; but I could always see as many 
cases as I desired, and some would have to go on to 
Lord Stowe. 

Under these circumstances, the first thing to be 
done seemed to be to make the acquaintance of the 
different officials ; and accordingly, accompanied by 
my young friend, I went the round of the senior 
permanent officials, paying a few minutes' visit to 
each, a proceeding which I have reason to suppose 
was favourably regarded, inasmuch as the ordinary 
course would have been to ask them to come and see 
me, although I am not quite sure Murphy did not 
think I had come to enjoy a little triumph over him. 
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and he was by no means at bis ease wben he received 
naeinhi,^^ And to defe™,8 M ,«« day 
my initiation into the mysteries of routine and the 
disposal of the four hundred and odd letters registered 
daily, I walked out to lunch at the Union Jack, and 
afterwards going down to the House, took my seat 
meekly, as became a new and subordinate member 
of the Gk)vemment,on the extreme top of the Treasury 
bench. 

Business, however, began almost immediately, for 
on the following Monday I received a note from 
Bracton as follows : " Got the mulligrubs, and shan't 
be able to go to the House to-day; Quheerie and 
Spendtick have questions ; will you please tackle 
them. The people in the oflice will do the needfuL" 
And accordingly, when I went down there, I found 
that Roundhand had two half-sheets of foolscap ready 
for me, on the top of each of which was posted the 
printed question, cut out from the Parliamentary 
Notices, with a cut-and-dried answer written below, 
in a clear, clerkly hand. Fortified with this informa- 
tion, I took my seat on the bench as before, and 
made my first Ministerial statement. Eising after 
each question, and taking oflf my hat gracefully, after 
approved manner, I had to state, in reply to the 
noble lord's question, that it is not in contemplation 
by her Majesty's Grovemment to serve out bearskins 
to all volunteer corps of the same pattern as those 
worn by the Guards ; and again, making the impor- 

VOL. n. D 
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tant announcement that the question of supplying 
half-and-half instead of bitter ale to the troops in 
the West Indies was in course of investigation by a 
committee, whose report would be taken into con- 
sideration by the Secretary of State as soon as it was 
ready. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

UNFOLDING OF THE MYSTERIES. 

Having thus donned official harness, I now set about 
applying myself seriously to work, and soon found 
that, as Eoundhand had said, there was plenty to be 
done, if you only chose to do it. My first discovery 
was that the office was divided, or was supposed to 
be divided, into three main departments. First, the 
Personal, or Military Branch, which dealt with dis- 
cipline, and so forth; but although nominally a 
branch of the office, and under the same roof, we 
kept it at a proper distance. It was a recognised 
principle of business, I found in the other branches, 
never to let this one see their part of the work, and 
never to consult it about anything, if they could 
possibly avoid doing so. Next, the Store Branch, 
under the Storekeeper-General, lieutenant-General 
Sir Mordaunt Burley, K.C.B., who also had not been 
very long appointed, and who, like myself, was in- 
tended to have a seat in Parliament, but had not been 
able to find one yet. Third, the Money Branch, 
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under the Paymaster-General But these names^ I 
soon found, were quite delusive. I naturally sup- 
posed at first that, as Paymaster-General, I should 
have to pay everything, but it appeared that I merely 
had to do with the pay of the troops, which was a 
very different matter. All stores were paid for by the 
Storekeeper-General, and likewise all food and sup- 
plies ; and since the expenditure on these made up 
about three-fourths of the total army outlay, my 
fonctions were in reality much more limited than 
my title would imply. But, further, I had only to 
do with the bare pay of the troops. All allowances, 
travelling bills, and so forth, were dealt with by the 
Storekeeper-General ; and as these comprised all the 
cases of diflSculty which arose, they formed really a 
much more important branch of the pay department 
than the pay department itseK. It is not easy to 
make mistakes about the amount of pay a soldier is 
entitled to ; but as there were no specific rules about 
travelling charges or contingent items, but each case 
could be dealt with from an original point of view, 
according to the idiosyncrasies of the clerk whose 
hands it fell into, one travelling bill might afford 
scope for as much ingenuity in manipulation and re- 
ferences as twenty muster-rolls. In fact, the ofSce, 
although nominally of three parts, virtually consisted 
of one. The Personal Branch was of little or no 
account, and the Money Branch of not much more ; 
both had been swallowed up in the omnivorous Store 
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Branch, to which even the district paymasters were 
subordinata It is true that we took our share in 
snubbing and keeping down the Personal Branch, a 
duty which we never lost an occasion of doing ; and 
even as regards the Stores and Miscellaneous Expen- 
diture we came upon the scene at a later period, it 
being our function, besides checking the pay of the 
troops, to audit the accounts of the whole depart- 
ment, so that we could nominally claim to sit upon 
the proceedings of the Store Branch ; but inasmuch 
as they were the parties who authorised their own 
expenditure, this post-audit was, in fact, pretty much 
a matter of form. 

This, however, was merely a theoretical distribu- 
tion of work. The heads of the three Branches were 
supposed to deal with the business arising out of them 
respectively, or as much of it as the permanent offi- 
cials sent up to them, referring important cases to 
the Secretary of State, while the two Under-Secret- 
aries kept themselves generally informed of what 
went on. And if business would have only divided 
itself specifically in this fashion into three heads, 
the office might have worked away merrily enough ; 
but unfortunately the facts were too strong for the 
organisers. You can't separate men from things, 
least of all soldiers from their arms, and clothes, and 
food. And in fact not a question arose, but all three 
Branches came into play. If it were a matter of 
fortifications, for example, the Military people first 
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of all had to say what was wanted, whereupon the 
Storekeeper-General cut in and made them show 
cause why anything whatever should be wanted, or 
at any rate why the thing should not be something 
altogether different from what was said to be wanted : 
why, for instance, four guns should not be mounted 
on the left face of the south ravelin of Fort Albert- 
Edward, instead of seven guns on the right face ; 
and whether, having due regard to all the circum- 
stances of the case, ten-inch smooth-bores, of which 
there happened to be a large supply in store, would 
not do instead of twelve-inch rifled guna For all 
the members of the S. G. Branch, as they used to be 
called, from the S. G. himself down to the junior 
copying-clerk, appeared to consider it to be their 
special mission to make the army use up its surplus 
stores ; in fact the army, in their view, was deemed 
to exist mainly for this object, and they were con- 
stantly on the look-out for opportunities to get rid 
of these obsolete articles. The ten-inch smooth-bores, 
I remember, sat very heavy on the departmental 
stomach, and whenever a new ship was commissioned, 
a proposal used to go down to Whitehall to try this 
novel armament upon her. The Admiralty, however, 
which had a fine contempt for economy, laughed us 
to scorn, and even the engineers, who were usually 
the meekest of men and could be trampled upon to 
any extent, were obdurate on the subject of these 
smooth-bores for their fortifications. 
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Then again there were a lot of worn-out old En- 
fields, which were always being hawked about the 
country. We thought we had got rid of them on a 
certain militia regiment, and indeed we very nearly 
succeeded, but the lord-lieutenant of the county, the 
Duke of Blingston, who was a leading member of the 
Opposition, got scent of the matter, and made such a 
slashing speech in the House of Lords as set the 
whole S. G. Branch a-trembling, and even caused 
Lord Stowe to inquire into the matter. There was 
a batch of old saddles, too, which gave the depart- 
ment a moral indigestion. A committee of us, Bur- 
ley, the Chief Deputy-Storekeeper, and myself, went 
down to Woolwich to look at them, coming back of 
course much the wiser ; and after trying in vain to 
foist them on to some yeomanry corps in the north, 
eventually I think we handed them over to the India 
Board. India, indeed, was in our eyes a sort of mili- 
tary dusthole, into which could be shot aU rubbish 
in the way of obsolete arms and equipments, with 
this difference, however, that everything supplied in 
that quarter used always to be most handsomely 
paid for. 

In this sort of work the S. G. Branch had the pull 
over us. We had not the power of initiation which 
they possessed, and which they certainly worked to 
advantage, for the British soldier could not live with- 
out food and clothes, so that the S. G., or his officials 
in his name, could come down upon him at every 
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pointy making the imfoitanate man show cause why 
he should not have boots served out which he conld 
not walk in, why he should not go to Canada in light 
flannels, and take an extra thick greatcoat with him to 
India, and so on ad infinitum. So with the cavalry 
and artillery, there was not a thing that was wanted 
or a thing to be done that some zealous official, 
young or old, could not make the subject of a query 
— ^always in the interests of the public service and to 
save expense — and a query-paper once set agoing, 
it gathered matter round it like a rolling snowball, 
and quite a pretty little volume would often be made 
out of a matter about which less experienced officials 
might have thought it impossible to cover even a 
sheet of foolscap. I remember one very good illus- 
tration of this, the first that came under my noticci 
where the Controller at Drymouth having purchased 
a wheelbarrow, it was discovered that there were 
several spare wheelbarrows in store at lififeytown. 
Here at once was a case ; for it was one of Burley's 
cardinal rules, foimded on obvious grounds of 
economy, that no one should buy stores of any kind 
without first inquiring of " the Department " whether 
any such were available at other stations. Accord- 
ingly " the Department " came down on the local 
Controller like a sledge-hammer, calling on him to 
show cause why he had purchased the wheelbarrow, 
and why he should not make good the cost thereof 
himself, and so forth ; and that zealous, but incau- 
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tious ofGlcial did not get out of the scrape under three 
or four quires of foolscap, and I will be bound to say 
will take good care never to buy a wheelbarrow or 
anything else for the future on his own responsi- 
bility. But this case, of which the S. G. Branch 
from Sir Mordaunt Burley downwards, were justly 
proud, was really due to the intelligence of a quite 
subordinate clerk, one Mr Trubbell Soame, a very 
rising young official, unequalled at ferreting out 
irregularities, and lately promoted to be Burley's 
private secretary. 

But on the other hand we were not wanting for 
our part to the cause of economy and good adminis- 
tration. If the Paymaster-General came on the 
scene later than the Storekeeper-General, he could 
be very effective when he did come. If the S. G. 
Branch had the puU over us in being able to initiate, 
yet after they had had their fling at a case, they were 
bound to hand it over to our Branch, in order — as 
the Warrant which defined our duties expressed it — 
" that the matter may be considered in its financial 
bearings.'* And consider it in its financial bearings 
we did, and no mistake. Moreover, the same clause 
gave us a claim to cut in at any point, for there is 
hardly anything that has not its financial aspect if 
you can only discover it. Accordingly, what between 
the S. G. and the P. G. (as in the slang of the office 
the functionary whose post I had the honour to fill 
was styled),the British army was capitally looked after. 
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Perhaps the triumph of ingenuity was illustrated 
by the Cinque Port court-martial, which occasioned 
quite an excitement in the department. It might 
be thought that a court-martial if anything would 
have been beyond our line, but nevertheless we were 
able to bring that famous clause of the Warrant, " in 
order that the matter may be considered, &c.," to 
bear with great efifect; for not only did the presi- 
dent of the Court purchase a packet of quill-pens at 
three-and-ninepence from a local stationer, but he 
had a witness brought up from a neighbouring vil- 
lage by a one-horse fly, whereas it would have been 
cheaper by eighteenpence to send him round by rail, 
via Cockayne-on-Sea and St Augustine. The first, 
of course, was a clear case. W. 0. Circular No. ^^, 
prescribes distinctly that presidents of courts-martial 
shall indent for stationery on the nearest controller. 
So we handed the case over to the S. G. Branch, 
when Burley, who went into it himself, discovered 
by means of returns obtained from twenty-seven 
stations in the United Kingdom, that the average 
price of quill-pens was only two-and-eightpence, 
wherefore the purchaser was clearly liable for the 
difference. The other point was a more doubtful 
one, because the president of the court argued — and 
the general commanding the district supported him 
— ^that although the railway fare might be cheaper 
than the fly, still the witness would have had to stop 
eight hours at each junction, and would have put in 
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a claiin for refreshment expenses. We declined, 
however, to recognise indirect claims of this sort ; 
and when the president finally lost his temper in his 
reply to our thirteenth letter of reference, we tri- 
umphantly terminated the correspondence by hand- 
ing hixn over to the Personal Branch to be repri- 
manded for disrespect. 

If the S. G. Branch had their Trubbell Soame, we, 
for our part, could boast our O'Verduit, a young Irish- 
man, and a splendid sample of the effect of open com- 
petition on the public service ; and the two branches 
regarded these promising officials as their respective 
champions, and used, so to speak, to pit them one 
against the other. The wheelbarrow case was very 
highly thought of in the office, and justly held by 
the office to reflect great credit on the former ; but 
O'V. had been known to find out thirty-six objections 
to a single contingent bill for three pound ten, a feat 
admitted to be quite unsurpassed in the annals of 
the department. 

But these cases were comparatively simple. It 
was not often that a case could be finally disposed 
of in one branch, for stores and finance overlap at 
every point, and then we used to keep the ball 
rolling in splendid style, sending the case to and fro 
from one side of the office to the other, minuting and 
counter-minuting, till it often became quite a puzzle 
to know what it was all about. Almost the first 
case that came before me was one of this sort. It 
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appeared that a battery of horse-artillery marched 
from Aldershot to Woolwich, with orders to halt for 
the night at Hounslow, and a supply of straw and 
firewood was sent down beforehand to that place 
accordingly in a waggon from London, in compliance 
with the commanding officer's indent (W. 0. Form, 
No. ^Hi^). So far well ; but when the battery 
reached Hounslow, the encamping ground was all 
under water from the recent heavy rains, and the 
commander determined, instead of passing the night 
on the swampy heath, to push on at once to Wool- 
wich, where the battery arrived by nightfall after a 
fifty-mile march, and was much applauded by its 
comrades for the feat. This irregularity might have 
been condoned, but unfortunately the battery had 
left its forage behind, and a very pretty correspon- 
dence arose about it. The Money Branch proposed 
that the articles should be placed in store at Wind- 
sor — the nearest station — ^for reissue when required ; 
but Burley and his people, who were always for 
reducing surplus stores, wanted to have it sold by auc- 
tion ; and the correspondence between the branches 
might be going on still, but that the Assistant- 
Controller, who was sent down to Hounslow to 
report on the case, brought back word that the 
articles were not forthcoming; the straw, it was 
supposed, had been blown away in a gale, while an 
old woman had been seen walking across the com- 
mon with a bundle of sticks bearing a suspicious 
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resemblance to the firewood in question. And as a 
final result the gallant commandant (who was no 
other than my friend Cobbe Smith) would certainly 
have had to pay for the articles out of his own 
pocket if I had not come to the rescue. The matter 
was brought up for discussion at our weekly board 
meeting, when Lord Stowe appeared disposed to sup- 
port Burley's view for enforcing the retrenchment, 
showing that both in the Domestic Department and 
the Pauper Commission they were always guided by 
precedent; but Bracton took my side, and said 
it would be an awkward case to defend if any ques- 
tions should be asked about it in the House ; and 
as Burley was not in Parliament we carried our 
point. 

Although my action in this case was no doubt re- 
garded by the office as evincing a dangerous laxity in 
the audit line, and to stamp me as a rash young man, 
still the victory over the S. G.'s was relished by my 
people, for hitherto the other side had been having it 
all their own way. In fact, my branch felt over- 
matched, and in consequence despondent ; for what 
chance had they, when serving under an ignorant 
young fellow like myself, against the S. G. Branch 
headed by an experienced official like Burley, with 
an insatiable capacity for interfering with other 
people's business, and centralising all authority in 
himself? Sir Mordaunt Burley, after holding 
throughout his career a variety of small official 
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posts, more or less connected with looking after and 
giving trouble to other people, had first made his 
great reputation by his celebrated inquiry into the 
colonial military establishments, when he effected 
a great economy by selling off the guns and stores to 
be found all over the world, and organised a fine 
department, with a secretary, a registrar, five first and 
ten second class clerks, to check any purchases for the 
future. It is true this department collapsed imme- 
diately on his return home, and people were iU- 
natured enough to say that it cost more than the 
stores which had been sold ; and Sir Mordaunt might 
have remained imemployed but for his celebrated 
series of letters to the Dial, asserting that at least 
five millions a-year might be retrenched in the mili- 
tary expenditure of the country by proper manage- 
ment. It was quite plain what that meant; and 
a man who could say this, and apparently was 
prepared to 'go on saying it an indefinite niunber 
of times, was evidently not of a sort to be left out in 
the cold ; and accordingly the opportunity had been 
taken of a vacancy in our office to put a stop to the 
Dial correspondence, which threatened to become 
troublesome. 

Against such a man, then, who, moreover, had 
several months' start, an untrained official was deemed 
to have no chance. The unequal nature of the 
struggle was indeed typified by the contrast between 
my empty table, and the piles of returns, reports, and 
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statements I found on Burley's when I paid him my 
visit on that fii^t day. Yes, he had said on that 
occasion, it was indeed a great business, a very large 
task, and a very complicated work, looking as he 
spoke complacently round at the contents of his 
table, and the baskets and the boxes, all stuffed full 
of papers, which littered the floor ; much in the same 
way as a chemical philosopher might show off his 
laboratory to an admiring but ignorant young lady, 
as if to say, "Wonderful, isn't it, that anybody 
should imderstand all about these things ? Yet I do, 
although I won't attempt to explain them to you ; 
they would be quite beyond your powers of appre- 
hension.'' 

Burley, then, was the man looked up to by the 
oflSce generally, and the difference between us in 
general estimation was increased by my mode of 
setting to work. Although I had interfered in this 
particular case of Cobbe Smith's retrenchment, my 
usual practice was to avoid expressing any opinions 
on the papers that came before me, but, while re- 
quiring that everjrthing should be sent up, contenting 
myseK with reading them carefully, and seeking per- 
sonal explanation on points not clear from the differ- 
ent clerks, and finally supporting the proposal put 
forward in each case for disposing of it by attaching 
my initials. And while I took this passive part, the 
experienced Burley was making play at a tremendous 
pace, sending out blank forms broadcast throughout 
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the army to be filled up, and calling for returns right 
and left. One in particular was considered a triumph 
of ingenuity, — a daily retur^ of the market price of 
every kind of food and supplies at every station in 
the United Kingdom. These were laid on Burley's 
table every morning, and a staff of six extra clerks 
was sanctioned to overhaul them and strike an aver- 
age. "The saving will cover the outlay over and 
over again," said Burley, when getting Lord Stowe to 
sanction the application to the Treasury for these 
clerks ; " this plan will put all the local disbursers 
on the qui vive when they see how closely all their 
proceedings are watched. It is sure to prevent irre- 
gularities, and lead to economy. Why, it was only 
last week that we found out that the controller at 
Liffeytown was charging three-halfpence for eggs 
when they were being quoted for three-farthings at 
Brogeda. Think of the saving in this item only! 
Depend upon it, my lord, if you want economy, you 
must hold a firm grasp over things, and let men feel 
that they are looked after. And you can't have real 
control without having the accounts and returns on 
your own table, to check with your own eyes." 

It was in this view that he organised his Movable 
Store Examination Branch, to which every store- 
keeper in the army sent up a weekly return, and no 
one was allowed to purchase stores until it was 
proved that the articles in demand could not be pro- 
cured from some other station. This arrangement 
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led to a lively movement of dry goods about the 
country, pickaxes flowing from Pigtown to Paymouth, 
with a return ebb of bp.rrack chairs and picketing 
chains, and other miscellaneous articles. The troops 
used to grumble at the delay in getting what they 
wanted, but the office did not mind that ; and when 
our branch, now very mild and subdued, ventured to 
hint that the carriage of these stores up and down 
the kingdom must cost something, we were told that 
there was nothing so costly as keeping up stores that 
were not wanted. Moreover Burley wrote a minute 
suggesting that the duty of conveying these stores 
from one port to another might usefully be placed on 
the Navy, and proposing that before any of Her 
Majesty's ships lefb harbour, the captain should in- 
quire of the local controller whether he had any stores 
to ship for the next port. In this way, said Burley, 
the cruising grounds of the Channel squadron might 
be made to conform to the interests of the public 
service, and an important reform effected without any 
charge to the State. However, the Admiralty sent 
us back such a letter that he did not press the point. 

Meanwhile Burley was rather a popular fellow in 
the office, for all this work set a lot of promotion 
going. What with this new Daily Price Current 
Sub-Branch of six clerks, with young Meddell (a 
fellow of infinite persistence) at the head of it on a 
step of acting rank : four clerks extra for the Mov- 
able Store Examination Branch, put in charge of 
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McMuddell, an ofl&cer of long standing in the office, 
whose influence indeed pervaded every part of it; 
and seven clerks for the additional correspondence 
arising out of Burley generally, the S. 6s., who got 
the lion's share of these good things, had a fine time 
of it; while my branch, which heretofore had justly 
prided itself on receiving more letters than any other 
— ^that is, if you counted pay-sheets and muster-rolls 
among the letters — was now left altogether behind 
in the race, and felt, as I have said, proportionally 
depressed, having evidently no confidence in me, but 
looking to Burley as the real head of affairs. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

DOMESTIC. 

Meanwhile, this close attention to official duty, 
however inadequate the result, involved a consider- 
able change in the mode of home-life. Hitherto my 
Parliamentary engagements had not interfered with 
this, and our time had been passed much in the 
same way as that of aU the other idle people in 
London. A young couple with enough to live on, 
especially if the wife is lady-like and pretty, and the 
husband a gentleman and an M.P., may soon have 
pretty much their choice of society, and as the sea- 
son advanced we found ourselves floating on the tide 
of fashionable dissipation, the days and nights con- 
sumed in the stereotyped occupations which do duty 
for amusement, the mornings in trying to overtake 
the nighfs sleep lost; a sort of Ufe fascinating 
enough at first, but unspeakably tedious as it went 
on. I confess, therefore, it was with a great sense of 
relief that I could now plead official engagements as 
an excuse for withdrawing from the varied monotony 
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of this perpetual racket. To be sure one had not to 
say very much in the House, but it was necessary to 
be there a great deal, especially for divisions, and at 
any rate it was impossible to go down to the War 
Office of a morning fresh for business if you had 
been up aU the night standing about in stuffy draw- 
ing-rooms. So we withdrew to a certain extent 
from the gay world, my little wife being indeed more 
in need of rest than I was. The morning ride could 
stiU be generaUy managed, or, if I was kept away, 
Tom Strickland and one of his sisters would gener- 
ally call to escort Eva and Sybil — for the latter had 
now joined us ; while the necessity for making con- 
tingent appointments for meeting each other, when- 
ever the ladies set off to go anjnvhere alone, added a 
zest to the business of life. 

Another change made was that Eva should now 
take over the housekeeping, for so far the transfer of 
functions contemplated at the beginning of the sea- 
son had not been carried out. I ought, no doubt, to 
have looked after the matter more closely, and help- 
ed my little wife in her first efforts, but somehow 
the time passed so quickly in engagements, real or 
fancied, that things had been allowed to take care of 
themselves; and attention was first called to the 
state of the case by a letter from St Leger & Gemell, 
the Leatherby bankers, apprising me that my account 
with them was considerably overdrawn. Where- 
upon I asked Eva for her cheque-book, which, how- 
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ever, did not throw much light on the matter, inas- 
much as she had not filled up the counterfoils. 

"My dear Eva, what is the use of keeping the 
cheque-book in this way? Here is ever so much 
money paid away, and no means of telling who it 
has gone to ! " 

Eva looked very sad over it. " T am very sorry," 
she said, " but I did not understand about this filling 
up the — ^this bit of paper that remains after you tear 
off the cheque. I thought it would not matter, so 
long as the money was properly paid ; besides the 
people seemed quite satisfied." 

" My dear Eva, you must have seen me making 
out cheques by the dozen, and might have learned 
by this time how it was done. However, I suppose 
you have got the receipts for all the payments, so we 
shall be able to find out in that way what has be- 
come of the money." 

" I think I have, at any rate for most of them," 
Eva replied, and going to the writing-table, she turn- 
ed out the contents of the drawer ; notes, invitations, 
programmes of dances, a good many bills, and a few 
tradesmen's receipts. "Here is everything I have 
got," she said; "I always put everything about 
business into this drawer, so that I can find it again 
if I want it." 

"And a very business-like arrangement it certainly 
is ; but, my dear Eva, these receipts won't explain 
the overdrawing of the Leatherby account; my 
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balance at Gremell's was about three times as much 
as these come to. Are you sure you took receipts 
for all the bills you have paid ?" 

Eva thought she had, but was not quite clear on 
the subject, so there was nothing to be done but to 
await the banker's account showing to whom the 
cheques had been paid The account however, when 
it came two days later, did not throw much light 
on the subject, for all the cheques were charged 
as paid to bearer, and so there was nothing to be 
done but to get Eva to guess out the items from the 
amounts. Nor did mere inspection of these figures 
help us greatly, for they were almost all for round 
sums, mostly twenty pounds. 

" I confess I can't understand this account, Eva : 
surely the butcher's and baker's bills can't amount 
to exactly twenty pounds every month. There must 
be some mistake here. Come, Eva, look at this 
account, and try and recollect what it is all about." 

Eva looked puzzled, and remained silent for some 
time, poring over the account. At last she brighten- 
ed up. 

" Of course ! now I recollect all about it. I didn't 
give these cheques to the butcher or the baker, or 
these people. I gave them to cook, and she paid 
them. That's what it was." 

" I think it would perhaps have been better if you 
had paid them yourself direct. However, provided 
they get their money all right it does not much 
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matter. But how about the receipts? Hasn't the 
cook made them over to you?" 

" I don't think the tradespeople send in accounts 
on pieces of paper. They send in books. That is 
quite the regular plan, I know ; Mrs Herries used to 
have her tradesmen's books — ^little dirty red books — 
and so has Mrs Lowder." And as this coincidence 
struck her, Eva looked quite happy. 

" You are quite right, my love, only see that they 
sign for payments in their books, just as other people 
do on their bills. But, after aU, this does not ex- 
plain why the money should have been all in round 
numbers. We can't have eaten exactly twenty 
pounds' worth of meat every month, or exactly the 
same value in groceries." 

"Why no, of course not. But, don't you see, I 
gave cook these cheques, and she paid the different 
people." 

" And put the difference in her pocket ?" 

" No, Charlie ; how absurd you are ! She wanted 
money to pay for the things she got herself. You 
can't get everything from the grocer's, you know." 

"What things?" 

" Oh, really I can't remember at this moment; but 
she mentions a number of things she wants when 
she comes for orders — dusters, and pudding-cloths, 
and brandy for the puddings, and all sorts of 
things." 

" But, even taking in this miscellaneous account 
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of the cook's, I still don't see wiij our expeBditme 
should come oat exactly at these loxmd soma.'' 

** Oh, how trreaome you are, Charlie I Of course I 
don't mean that But cook says hex account comes 
to so much, and that she wants some money to go 
on with, so I gire her a cheque;, and she keeps any> 
thing there is oyer till next time" 

** Well, but does she fdmish you with an account 
of these complicated transactions ? are all these bal- 
ances carried forward and brought on, and all tiiese 
mysterious items for brandy, and pudding-doths^ 
and so forth?'' 

" She does not keep an account exactly, but she 
teDs me all about it when she comes for ordeis ; I 
can't say I can follow her a bit, she counts so &st : 
but I try to look wise as if I understood her, and I 
suppose it is all right" 

I sent for the cook and asked to see the trades- 
men's books, which, of course, were not then aYaU- 
able, but would be sent for. About her own ac- 
counts it seemed useless to speak, as nothing could 
be inferred about them in the absence of the others. 
As I walked thoughtfully up and down the room, 
while Eva sat furtively watching me, I doubt not 
she fancied I was silently blaming her. In truth I 
blamed myself a great deal more for so inconsider- 
ately placing this burden of housekeeping upon her, 
without giving any help or advice, or watching its 
progress as time went on. But I had always been 
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busy in a certain way, so far that every hour brought 
engagements or occupation of some sort, and as no- 
thing had happened to call for notice, things had 
been allowed to take their course. And thus already 
our housekeeping had got into a mess, and the fault 
was mine, for I might have known exactly what 
would happen if it were left to my guileless little 
wife's unaided inexperience. 

But clearly we must turn over a new leaf, for 
things could not go on for ever in this way. And 
prudence whispered the wisest coursa Beauty, and 
grace, and amiability would not alone suffice for a 
perfect household. If we were to have a well-ordered 
home, my little wife must take her share of the 
family duties, and learn the ways of ordinary pru- 
dent housekeeping. So young as she is, so easily 
moulded her pliant disposition, these habits should 
not be difficult to acquire. Clearly, then, the proper 
course is to help her in this matter, till she can run 
alone ; to do things for her tUl she can do them for 
herself. This is what I ought to have done during 
the winter at Leatherby, instead of taking all the 
work myself to save Eva trouble, puttiug off the evil 
day. However, there ought to be no more procrasti- 
nation. It would be a terrible nuisance, no doubt, 
especially just now when I was just putting on 
official harness, but the trouble would lessen daily 
as Eva came to understand these things, and there 
was no reason why in a year or two she should 
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not be able to manage just as well as other house- 
keepers. 

Such were the promptings of prudence while I 
paced the room after the cook's retreat to the lower 
regions. But the prospect of spending an hour a-day 
over small housekeeping details seemed imutterably 
dismal, while pseudo-conscience whispered a caution 
against giving up so much time to petty private 
business. Better do one thing properly than attempt 
perfection all round. The office needed all my time, 
if business there was ever to be mastered. What 
are a few pounds saved in small household econo- 
mies if saved at a sacrifice of the great work in hand? 
This specious reasoning prevailed, and the upshot 
was an arrangement come to that Eva should not be 
bothered with accounts at all, but should bring aU 
her bills to me, and I would discharge them. But 
neither of us was really satisfied at heart with the 
plan. I knew that I was thus encouraging her be- 
setting infirmity, and that we were making a false 
step at the threshold of our married life. She too 
had, in more or less dim sort, a sense of duty evaded 
— of her scheme of life being incomplete. But if I 
was weak enough to take the way that promised 
most present ease, what more natural than that she 
should wish to foUow it ? Yet as I walked down to 
the office I was oppressed with a conscious feeling 
that we had taken another step towards two separate 
paths in life, while in the due avoidance which 
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henceforth occurred of all talk about household busi- 
ness, might be traced the origin of that feeUng of 
reserve on her part which now and again began to 
manifest itself. 

Needs not be said that the new scheme really 
came to nought. A busy official, who tries to com- 
bine a life of work with one of pleasure, with aU its 
engagements and distractions, every hour engaged in 
some way or other, never does iBnd time to look after 
his private business, much less his wife's ; and be- 
yond drawing cheques when Eva came with bills, 
and occasionally looking at my banker's book, the 
squaring of accounts, including those of the cook, 
was indefinitely deferred ; how many bills remained 
unpaid I did not inquire. 

Eventually the cook's case was disposed of in an- 
other way. It was on the occasion of an eventful 
dmner-party. Our Httle dinner-parties, indeed, were 
not uniformly successful ; for, owing perhaps to my 
own irregularity of hours induced by ParKameutary 
life, the household had already got somehow out of 
gear, and dinner could seldom be depended upon 
within an hour of the appointed time; while Eva, on 
my remonstrating, said cook looked at her so strangely 
she was afraid to go down to the kitchen and find 
fault. I, too, felt ashamed to make a fuss, being so 
often unpunctual myself; besides, it would be inex- 
cusable to be out of temper when both Sybil and Eva 
were ready to sit with imperturbable patience in the 
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drawing-room, divinely dressed, for any length of 
time, as if dinner were a matter of supreme indiffer- 
ence ; ready indeed, if it was an opera night, to start 
oflF when the carriage came round without waiting 
for dinner at all. If these two fragile creatures could 
do without food, it would be disgraceful in me, a 
strong man and a soldier, to be put out by such a 
trifling matter ; and except that occasionally a dish 
or two ordered did not make its appearance at all, 
being reported to be spoiled, the cook, when she did 
send the dinner up, generally sent it up well. 

A rather absurd incident occurred about this time. 
It had been arranged that we should give two small 
dinner-parties each of eight persons on succeeding 
days. Coming home rather late on the first evening, 
I hurried up-stairs to dress, and was descending to 
the drawing-room when the servant stopped me on 
the landing to say that there were fifteen ladies and 
gentlemen in the drawing-room, including Miss 
Barton. Well, why should there not be? I asked, 
forgetting for the moment the details of the pro- 
gramme. Because (if I pleased) mistress had ordered 
the table to be laid for eight, and everything had 
been got ready accordingly. Then what had happened 
became clear. However, undei the circumstances, 
there was nothing to be done but to tell the man to 
lengthen the table as quickly as possible, and enter- 
ing the drawing-room to endeavour to amuse the 
company till dinner was announced, which event 
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happened about fifty minutes after the proper time. 
The bill of fare proved of course somewhat inade- 
quate, and the attendance also ; but when I explained 
to those near me that, in fact, we had expected to 
have the pleasure of seeing them by instalments, but 
that there had levidently been a mistake in the date 
of the invitations, the explanation was received very 
good-humouredly by everybody except old Lady 
Grampus, who evidently considered that an affront 
had been put upon her, and was disposed to sniff 
throughout the evening, more especially when she 
learnt what was the nature of Mr Herries' profession, 
for he and his wife were among those who came on 
the wrong day. At the other end of the table they 
appeared to get on wonderfully well under the cir- 
cumstances, owing probably to the presence of Tom 
Strickland, who was a capital talker, although Eva 
was dimly conscious that something had gone wrong. 
When we came to discuss the matter later in the 
evening, after every one had left, Eva was sure that 
she had named the right days. At any rate, I had 
not the heart to scold her. 

The other misadventure, which led to the cook's 
retirement above referred to, was a more serious one. 
There was again a small party impending, when 
coming home a few minutes before the dinner-hour 
I was kept waiting some time at the door, neither 
knocker nor bell producing any response, till bethink- 
ing me that I had the latch-key in my pocket I let 
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myself in. Eva was in the drawing-room looking 
excited and anxious. " Oh, Charlie ! " she cried, " I 
am so glad you have come back — cook's in a fit. 
She looked very strange in the afternoon when I 
went into the kitchen, and didn't seem to understand 
what was said to her, and just now Annette came 
running up to say that she had fallen down in a fit. 
Poor thing, it seems so dreadful! what is to be 
done ? " 

Such was the account delivered in broken accents 
as we descended to the lower regions, Barrett the 
man, it was explained, having gone to fetch a 
doctor. 

The scene in the kitchen was certainly enough to 
alarm a young housekeeper, especially on the eve of 
a dinner-party. The table was covered with the lit- 
ter incidental to the occasion : on one side stood the 
respectable widow who had been engaged temporarily 
during a vacancy in the scullery department, holding 
on to a chair and staring us gravely in the face ; on 
the other was Annette, Eva's maid, whom we had 
brought from Leatherby, gazing horror-stricken at 
the stout figure of the cook, who lay recumbent as 
regards her legs and body, her head and shoulders 
supported by the dresser, breathing stertorously, the 
silence broken only by the click of the jack, which 
bore a saddle of mutton pursuing its mechanical 
rotation in neglect before the fire. 

The nature of the situation was of course readily 
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apprehended, even withoilt the clue afforded by the 
spirituous vapour Tvhich pervaded the place. The 
widow lady, indeed, when appealed to, declined to 
aflFord explanation. Her mouth opened several 
times, as if about to give utterance, but apparently 
she thought better of it, and continued to regard us 
with a smiling stare, looking like a seedy waxwork 
figure, and holding on steadily by the chair. The 
cook was past explanation. On being shaken she 
opened her eyes, but speedily relapsed into slumber. 

" No doubt about it," I remarked, rising from the 
kneeling position in which I had conducted my diag- 
nosis of the case. " The woman's dead " 

"Dead!" cried Eva. 

''Dead drunk, I was going to say, my dear, if you 
had allowed me to finish my sentence." 

The situation was sufficiently absurd, albeit dis- 
gusting into the bargain. The widow was sufficiently 
composed to be guided, with Barrett's help when he 
retumed with the doctor (whose aid we did not 
require) to the door, whence having been assisted 
down the steps, still smiling fixedly, we left her 
to pursue her way homeward, an operation which 
she effected slowly by means of the area-raiUngs, 
although apparently much embarrassed by the fre- 
quent gaps in their friendly support. The worthy 
soul in the excitement of parting forgot her little 
basket, which we afterwards found in a comer cov- 
ered with a rusty black apron, containing selected 
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samples of the bill of £Eure for the day in the form 
of sahnon, lamb-cntlets, fruit and v^etables, with a 
packet of tea and abont a pound of butter thrown in 
by way of make-weight The cook was not so easily 
disposed o^ but Barrett and I dragged her into the 
scnlleiy, where she was left to puisne her slumbers 
in peace. I could not help thinking at the time that 
if old Burley had chanced to see me thus engaged, he 
would have considered it a moral triumph ever after- 
wards, and that I should not like to have been dis- 
covered even by little Boundhand, my private sec- 
retary, who was coming to dinner. Meanwhile it 
was too late to send notice to our guests, and all that 
could be done was for Barrett to tell the coachman 
as each carriage drove up, that the party was imavoid- 
ably put ofif through sudden sickness in the house- 
hold ; while Eva, by writing by that night's post to 
each guest to say the sick person was the cook, 
anticipated the fire of anxious inquiries next morn- 
ing. Let me conclude this episode by adding that 
the cook took herself oflF next morning before any- 
body else was up, and was never heard of again, 
when, as may be supposed, all the tradesmen came 
to say that they had never been paid anything ; and 
certainly their books were innocent of receipts. Of 
course the delinquent might have been found if 
I had set the police to work, and prosecuted into 
the bargain; but all this would have involved 
trouble and time, to say nothing of publicity. I did 
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not fancy the notion of Eva being cross-examined in 
the witness box npon her method of household man- 
agement, and after all it might have been difficult 
to prove the payment of the cheques to the retiring 
official ; so, like many another of my fellow-British 
subjects, I shirked my duty as a citizen, paid the 
bills, and let the matter drop. Looking over the 
books cursorily, it appeared that Eva and myself 
must have consumed on the average about three 
pounds of butcher's meat and a couple of quarts of 
milk daily, and that Sybil's appetite was equally 
healthy. 

Eva was greatly discomposed by this incident, and 
very disheartened and depressed in spirits about it 
for some days ; but the real blame I knew was mine, 
for placing on her all at once a butden greater than 
she could bear. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE OFFICE FINDS SOMETHING TO DO. 

Meanwhile official matters went on pretty much as 
iisuaL Gteneral politics became interesting towards 
the end of the session, it being a nice question, and 
hotly debated in the press and the clnbs and over 
London dinner-tables, whether we (the Government) 
should pull through the session. The general im- 
pression seemed to be that we should not, or that if 
we did our longer stay of office would be due to the 
forbearance of the Opposition, or, to speak more 
strictly, to their indifference or disinclination to 
succeed us, the fact being that parties and opinions 
had now got mixed up together in miscellaneous 
fashion, and that the Opposition had no specific 
principle on hand on which to build up a definite 
platform. But things being in this state the time 
was not very propitious for raising any great army 
questions. The policy of the Government was clearly 
to avoid big subjects which the Opposition might 
take hold of, and so the various muddy elements 
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which had been stirred up during previous sessions 
were now allowed to sink to the bottom of the 
administrative river, leaving a clear stream of routine 
to run undisturbed above. And Lord Stowe was 
quite the man for the occasion. He made indeed a 
speech in the House of Lords in regular bow-wow 
style, about the great importance of the department 
committed to his care, and the anxious consideration 
he was giving to the subject of the best mode of 
following out the path of army reform entered upon 
by his predecessor, Mr Thorowcome, the loss of whose 
services to the country at this juncture could hardly 
be over-estimated ; how, finally, he must claim the 
indulgence of their lordships and the country during 
the time necessary for making himself thoroughly 
familiar with the various details of this great branch 
of the Administration. Listening to this speech, I 
thought that the looked-for opportunity was about 
to come at last. Here were the hour and the man. 
I should now have my coveted chance of pulling the 
administrative wires. But looking at Bracton, who 
was sitting beside me on the steps of the throne, I 
noticed that this experienced official was smiling 
sarcastically with his tongue in his cheek, while an 
expression escaped him in undertone which sounded 
very much like " darned old humbug." And I con- 
fess that my heart sank within me when our chief, 
in reply to the question of a noble lord on Opposition 
benches, said that the Government, in consideration 
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of the great expense attending them, estimated by 
that distinguished official. Sir Mordaunt Burley, to 
amount to £57,666, 14s. 3d., and considering also 
that great experience had already been acquired by 
the troops from the outlay on previous occasions, did 
not propose to carry out any autumnal manoeuvres 
during the present year. 

This was the first intimation we understrappers 
had been given on the subject, although Bracton 
whispered to me that he had guessed as much. But 
the Grovemment in throwing out this sop to the 
economists, miscalculated the extent of public feeling 
on the subject. Interest in army affairs generally 
might have died away, but people had got to look on 
autumnal manoeuvres as an institution, and such an 
outcry was raised by the press of both parties, the 
Dial taking the lead, that Bracton very soon received 
instructions to announce in the Commons that it was 
determined to carry them out, and that the great 
open country of Arrowdown in Yewcestershire had 
been selected for the scene of operations. 

Then began a scene of wild energy in our establish- 
ment in Pall Mall. Weeks before the time appointed 
for the mimic campaign, while the troops were rest- 
ing peacefully in their quarters, all unconscious of 
the interest being taken on their behalf, while all the 
generals and staff officers in the kingdom still re- 
mained in anxious expectancy whether or not they 
should be selected for commands, we in Pall Mall 
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were hard at work, reporting, minuting, telegraphing, 
estimating, doing everybody else's work in fact, and 
our own a great many times over, Burley especially 
was in his element. Having learnt that the Quarter- 
master-General's oflBce had sent down some staflf 
officers to survey the ground, Burley thereupon 
despatched a full Controller and three assistants to 
the scene of action to report on the resources of the 
district, and the best mode of procuring supplies; 
and when the simple people of those remote parts 
saw this second body of officers careering in handsome 
uniforms over the country, they were quite puzzled 
to know which of the two were the " real soldiers," 
being finally disposed, however, to give the preference 
to the controllers, who came out much the stronger 
of the two in the way of caparisoned chargers and 
servants. 

Next came the question how the supplies were to 
be furnished. Some one in the office ventured to 
suggest that it might not be a bad plan to allow the 
local staff to purchase the required supplies on the 
spot. Yewcestershire contained over half a million 
of people, so that although Arrowdown was a rather 
wild spot there ought not to be much difficulty in 
feeding the extra twenty thousand or so who would 
be there on the occasion. But Burley was down at 
once sharply on this officious person, and proved to 
demonstration in a minute of forty-seven paragraphs, 
with an appendix of several pages of tabular figures. 
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collected from his Daily Price Current Eeports, and 
to compile which four extra clerks had been sanctioned 
for three weeks at eight-and- sixpence per diem — 
charge debited to vote 17 of the army estimates, 
"Head, Movement of Troops — Subhead, Miscella- 
neous;'' he showed conclusively, I say, from this 
array of facts and figures, that meat could be laid 
down on the Yewcestershire uplands by contract 
from London at 3.746 farthings a pound cheaper than 
it could be bought at Stampton market, whereby 
a saving would accrue during the manoeuvres of 
£1152, 8s. GrhA- He might have added that there 
would be a still further saving by dispensing with 
the manoeuvres altogether. 

It was only natural that my people — the P. G. 
Branch — should feel rather disgusted at being left 
out of all the fun, for we had neither uniforms nor 
chargers among us, and no excuse for interfering. 
Bueteen, the head clerk, suggested that we should not 
be doing our duty if we did not do something also, 
and urged that this was a case clearly contemplated 
by the warrant — clause about considering the matter 
from a financial point of view, &c. — and that we 
ought at least to send down a couple of clerks to 
watch proceedings ; but the proposal fell through. 

Meanwhile the other side — by which I mean the 
S. G. Branch — were making great play. The con- 
tracts for the food and forage required during the 
manoeuvres were all completed, and a really beautiful 
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scheme laid down for their distribution. A large 
chart was first prepared (compiled from the Ordnance 
Survey, three intelligent young Engineer ofi&cers 
being brought into the office for the purpose),- with 
all the railway lines laid down, and little coloured 
squares filled in at the different junctions through 
which the troops were to pass on their way to the 
manoeuvres, blue representing mutton ; brown, bread; 
yellow, com ; and so on. The contractor had a copy 
of this, the original being kept on Burley's table. 
The object of the chart will be at once apparent. A 
few hours before the troops were due to arrive, say at 
Yewcester, the local control officer would telegraph 
to the office in Pali Mall, the office would telegraph 
to the contractor, and the contractor would send off 
the supplies by the next train, so that, as Burley 
said, rubbing his hands — as he explained the nature 
of the map to Lord Stowe, who had invited all the 
heads of departments to come into his room to look 
at it — " so that the troops will get their bread hot 
and hot, and their meat fresh and fresh, and the de- 
partment can thus keep a real, an active, an effective 
control, my lord, over this important branch of the 
public expenditure." 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

A FIRST EFFORT WITH THE NEW BROOM. 

The time seemed now to have come for a first at- 
tempt to enter upon the task which I had been bold 
enough to propose to mysel£ By dint of careful 
attention and application I had pretty well mastered 
the secrets of departmental routine, without which it 
would be hopeless to attempt the initiation of changea 
A man may administer an office well by sheer force 
of ability, without diving deep into things ; but to 
carry out changes of system, a knowledge of details is 
absolutely essential All successful administrators, 
Ktt, Peel, Napoleon, Wellington — not to mention our 
own Mr Merrifield — ^have been conspicuous for their 
mastery of details. In every great department the 
obstruction to reform does not come from any fac- 
tious opposition; it arises partly from the vanity 
which resists any change which strikes at men's self- 
importance, but still more, because men who spend 
their lives in the performance of routine business be- 
come imable at last to see beyond it ; they get to 
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regard it as the end instead of the means. This was 
emphatically what had happened in our Pall Mall 
establishment, where many of our most respected 
members had really got to look upon the army as a 
mere appendage to the office, kept up in order to fur- 
nish it with occupation. But these men of routine are 
great in details, and to overcome their powers of 
passive obstruction you must be able to beat them 
at their own weapons. This then had been my first 
aim ; and while my branch had come to regard me as 
a harmless creature, though, perhaps, a trifle inquisi- 
tive, I was gradually acquiring a knowledge of the 
mysteries of routine in all its branches. And the best 
proof of the success of my labours was, that I could 
now predict with almost certainty, what would be the 
fate of any paper that came into the office ; what, for 
example, would be the nature of the objections raised 
upon a contingent bill ; in what cases the office would 
discover that some new additional certificate was 
necessary which had never before been prescribed in 
any known regulation ; under what circumstances a 
general could issue an extra ration without first tele- 
graphing up to us for sanction ; what would be the 
conditions that might justify a distant commanding 
engineer in driving in a nail on his own authority, 
and what those that would involve the deputation of 
a young officer from our establishment to tell him how 
to do it; how many different forms a battery officer 
making a requisition for repairs to his carriages would 
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have to send in befoie he hit upon the right one ; 
how many paragraphs Bndey would put into a re- 
port ; — ^upon these, and a vaiieiy of similar interest- 
ing problems, I used to exercise my ingenuity^ and it 
was gratifying to observe how accurate my diagnosis 
had become. It was quite a new sort of inductive 
philosophy. 

But further, as administrative arrangements are 
greatly mixed up with matters of account, it was 
necessary to get an acquaintance with the mysteries 
of book-keeping. Not liking to make known my 
wishes to any one in the o£Sce, where the notion of 
the head of a department— especially a Parliamentary 
head — wanting to understand details of that sort 
would have been r^arded as a piece of eccentric 
curiosity unsupported by any precedent, I got Mr 
Paterson's book-keeper to give me private lessons of 
an evening ; and as soon as his knowledge of the 
subject was exhausted, I engaged the assistant-cashier 
of my former office, the Metropolitan and Provincial 
Bank, to teach me banking accounts, finishing up with 
the instruction of 'a young man &om Counterpain, 
Batt, Crow, & Co., the well-known public accoun- 
tants. Many a long evening was spent thus profit- 
ably in the back parlour of the house by Queen's 
Gkite, while Eva and Sybil were out at parties, and I 
more than once got wigged by Glissereene (the Govern- 
ment whip) for being absent when possible divisions 
were impending ; but I was rewarded in the end when, 
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under the light of these studies, the mysteries of mili- 
tary accounts became unfolded. It was not much to 
make the discovery that I understood them as well as 
Mr Aweditte, the Reviewer-General, for I had always 
held a shrewd suspicion that, like most of the heads 
of departments, my respected deputy did not know 
much about these things ; but it was something to 
feel a match for all the ledger-keepers and journal- 
writers who occupied a rabbit-warren of rooms under 
my controL Still more gratifying was it to have a 
clear perception of the beauty of the system ; how 
the whole aim and end of it seemed to be to work up 
to the Parliamentary grants and obtain vouchers; 
and how, accordingly, while nobody could spend two- 
pence-halfpenny in any part of the British empire 
without proving that he had done so to our satisfac- 
tion, by sending up a receipt for the item to our oflSce, 
the accounts presented to Parliament did not bring 
out the final cost of any one item of expenditure 
whatsoever, from a regiment down to a rifle. 

Thus fortified, the moment seemed to have come 
for a first step. The interest of the country in army 
affairs generally had died away for the time, or pos- 
sibly the apparent inertness of the new ofi&cial might 
have been noticed. As it was, the Overseer lemaxked 
one Saturday, apropos of something military, that the 
atmosphere of ofi&ce appeared to have had its usual 
effect in my case. Since Captain West became Pay- 
master-General to the Forces, it was observed in a 
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smart little paragraph, there had been no more of his 
lively speculations on military policy. If the Govern- 
ment wanted to gag this promising yonng member, 
they had certainly succeeded. It was time then to 
give up seeming to slumber, and these coming man- 
oeuvres appeared to furnish a good lever for the first 
effort. Accordingly, I determined to seek out Lord 
Stowe, and unburden myself of my ideas on the 
subject. 

I found the Secretary of State engaged apparently 
in answering private notes, as was generally the case 
when I went into his room. I at once plunged into 
the subject. 

" Lord Stowe, I have been thinking a good deal 
over our present way of carrying on the business of 
the army, and it seems to me that there is room at 
least for consideration whether the system may not 
be improved. I should be glad to be allowed to 
speak to you on the matter — that is, if I am not in- 
terrupting you ? " 

"Oh, not in the least; I am always ready of course 
to discuss these things with you," and Lord Stowe, 
looking rather bored, glanced at the sheet of note-, 
paper before him — at which I ^too, I grieve to con- 
fess, involuntarily glancing, could not help recognis- 
ing the words,. "My dear Sophia," and recollecting 
therefrom that one of his lordship's daughters bore 
that name. "Not at all," said my chief, "business 
is business;" and so saying Lord Stowe gave up his 
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note altogether, and turned round in his chair to lis- 
ten, his face bearing a beautiful aspect of resignation. 

" This War Office is a very big concern." 

"It is indeed; I should say it is the heaviest 
department of the whole ; nearly a thousand letters 
come in every day, I am told. But the Home Office 
is a heavy office too; there is not so much work 
coming in and going out, but some of the cases 
they get are very big, and then you see the office 
is much smaller ; . here the establishment is very 
large." 

" And not only very large, but our business is very 
complicated. It is not always easy to know how a 
case should be dealt with when it does come. I know 
that it took me some weeks of hard work merely to 
get to the bottom of the routine." 

*' Well," replied Lord Stowe, smiling as if he were 
going to say a good thing, " I confess I have not got 
to the bottom of it yet, but then, you see, I only deal 
with the part that finds its way up to the top. And 
I must say the cases are put before me in very 
good form. I am not quite sure that we might not 
introduce the Board of Commerce method of docket- 
ing. They do things very well at the Board; but 
after all this is a very big affair, as you truly observe, 
and it is ticklish work touching any part of a com- 
plicated machine." 

" It is a complicated machine indeed, and wants a 
lot of oil constantly poured on it to keep it running 
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smoothly. And it would not take much, I suspect, 
to throw it out of geax." 

" Very true, but then we have a very able stafif of 
oJB&cials to keep the thing going, and admirably they 
do their work. When I was in the Commons I never 
lost an opportunity of saying how admirably the pub- 
lic business was carried on by the permanent civil 
service, and how, in fact, but for them, it could not 
be carried on for a day." 

"I don't want for a moment to be thought to 
disparage the permanent civil service, but what 
has impressed me very strongly is the fact that all 
this press of business and this enormous establish- 
ment are kept agoing merely to look after a little 
bit of an army. If we are to receive and send out 
a thousand letters a-day with a hundred thousand 
men, and that in peace time, where would be the 
limits of our business supposing we had to put 
half a million into the field ? Why, aU Pall MaU 
would not hold us." 

*' But then that is a case that will never arise. If 
one principle of English policy is more clear than 
another, it is that we shall never attempt to compete 
with Continental powers in respect of their great 
military establishments. An English army must 
necessarily be a small one. England, if she engages 
in military operations on the Continent, must operate 
with allies. This has always been her policy, and 
always will be." And, saying this. Lord Stowe 
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leaned back in his chair and crossed his legs as if he 
thought he rather resembled Mr Pitt. 

" At any rate," I replied, " we act as if these were 
our principles. If the French or the Austrians, not 
to say the Germans, were to handle their half-miUion 
of soldiers in the way we deal with our little force, 
their administration would coUapse at once. But 
apart from the question of numbers, I would ask 
whether, if we barely get along with all this pother 
in peace time, with this enormous office and our 
thousand letters a-day, what would happen to us if we 
had to go to war ? It seems to me that, no matter 
how small the aimy might be, our department would 
utterly break down." 

" Well, but, as to that, I suppose if we had to go to 
war, matters would be carried on somewhat differ- 
ently. It is hardly fair to criticise a peace system 
by assuming a totally different state of things. No 
doubt in such a case our system of administration 
would undergo the needful modification to suit the 
altered conditions." 

" And before we had carried out this change there 
would be another Crimean break-down. No, not 
another, it would be something twenty times worse. 
Then you were merely unprepared, and a system had 
to be created, but there was at any rate nothing to 
pull down. But now the first step needed would be to 
get rid of the monstrous incubus we have been build- 
ing up all these years. There would be found, I 
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fear, a force of obstructiveness, and interference, and 
over-centralisation, about this overgrown department, 
sufficient to drag down the finest army and the best 
general England ever produced. I declare, my lord, 
when I think of our hopeless incompetence to under- 
take a war under our present system ; the inevitable 
disaster that would follow an attempt to do so, with 
our cumbersome over-centralisation, our multiplica- 
tion of checks upon checks, and wheels upon wheels, 
with all the loss of power and the friction they pro- 
duce ; when I think of this and of the disgrace that 
must happen, if we are put to the trial, the rage of 
the nation that would burst forth, and the execration 
that would be poured on the heads of those who are 
responsible, I declare my anxiety becomes positive 
torture sometimes when thinking of these things. It 
seems as if we were living on the edge of a mine, 
awaiting an explosion that must come sooner or later." 

Lord Stowe seemed rather taken aback for a 
moment at this outburst, but quickly recovered him- 
self 

" My dear West," he said, after a short pause, " you 
draw a very alarming picture, but I don't think 
things are really so bad as all that, although I dare- 
say there is a great deal of force in what you say. 
Still, if we were in such an unsatisfactory state, 
people would have found it out long before this." 

" You can soon find out the fact for yourself. Lord 
Stowe, if you go into the matter." 
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" Well, I don't profess to have that knowledge of 
details which you military men possess, but I don't 
speak of what I know myself. Look at other people 
— ^look at the public generally, and the army itself. 
They all seem pretty satisfied with the present state 
of things." 

" I suppose the public generally think that it is 
not their business to consider these things, but the 
business of the people who are paid to look after 
them. As for the army, you would not think it 
viewed the present system with complacency if you 
knew it as well as I do. The army does not swear 
as it used to do in Flanders — that would be thought 
bad manners nowadays ; but it expresses itself very 
forcibly about our department, I can assure you. 
But it feels, and feels truly, that there is no good 
making a row ; the reform must come from within if 
it is to be successful" 

" But you speak as if there were no miKtary men 
in the office, whereas there are plenty, and they all 
seem perfectly satisfied with the present state of 
things. Take Burley, for instance; he is a general 
officer, and a man of great experience, yet he does 
not share your alarmist views." 

" Burley is no doubt a General and a KC.B., and 
all the rest of it, but he has not done any military 
duty, I believe, for the last thirty years. His life 
seems to have gone in compiling blue-books and 
taking out averages. Besides, it strikes me that 
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most of these people have had such long terms of 
office duty that they have come to look at things 
with official eyes. That is why I trouble you so 
soon. I wish to speak from first impressions, before 
I too fall under the spell of office." 

Lord Stowe looked particularly sagacious as, after 
a pause, he replied, that while it was very gratifying 
to perceive my zeal in the public service, and he 
was deeply interested in what I said, yet I could 
hardly be aware what a reform of this kind meant. 
It must be made a Cabinet question to begin with ; 
and he doubted if Mr Merrifield would go into the 
thing, for he hated military matters. Yet without 
his active aid nothing could be done. Better there- 
fore let things be. There was no chance of doing 
anything in our time. Our Government was not 
strong, and we had quite enough of difficulties about 
us as it was, without creating fresh ones. Let us 
hope the necessity for undertaking military opera- 
tions would not arise in our day. 

Such was the substance of what the Minister said, 
and while he said it I saw that I had gone too far ; 
for he gave me the impression of a man who sud- 
denly found that he was shut up in the same room 
with a dangerous lunatic, and was talking to humour 
him. And indeed when I looked at Lord Stowe, as 
he turned round on his chair to face me, his feet on 
a stool, displaying neat shoe-strings and comfortable 
woollen socks, with the ends of his drawers coming 
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down over them, his cool waistcoat, spruce necktie, 
ample shirt-collar, and light hair, tinged with grey, 
brushed well up over his forehead, the picture alto- 
gether of a respectable elderly commonplace official, 
the absurdity of associating any grand scheme of 
army reform with such a presence presented itself 
very vividly to my mind. 

The silence remained unbroken for a few moments, 
during which the question occurred to me, what 
would be the state of things in case of an in- 
vasion, or supposing an army had to be sent on 
some foreign expedition ? I pictured to myseK Lord 
Stowe on horseback at Tilbury receiving an invasion 
at the head of the troops, or Lord Stowe in his cab- 
inet dictating comprehensive instructions for em- 
barking an army. And I thought that if a hundred 
thousand men, or fifty, or even ten thousand, had to 
be sent, say to Belgium, what chance would they 
have of getting there under the auspices of my ven- 
erable friend ? I could not help thinking too of the 
turmoil that the departure of these ten thousand 
would create; the telegrams that would come and 
go; how our letters received would mount up to 
two thousand a-day, to the distraction of the registry 
branch and the pride of the office; of the orders and 
counter-orders that would issue ; of the extra clerks 
that would be entertained ; of the banging of doors 
and running in and out of commissionaires that 
would go on; of the minutes that Burley would 
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write in a p^fectly iQ^ible hand ; how^ finally, the 
t^i thousand men would piobably amve in Belghzm 
without anything to eat, and haying left their am- 
munition behind them ; how the noble lord would 
sit there, cool and comfortable, in his office, as now, 
writing notes to his dear Sophia, and believing that 
he was ptdling the wires in approTed departmental 
fashion, nntQ awakened by the oxxtbnisting of na- 
tional indignation that would follow our disasters ; 
of the royal commissions and committees that wonld 
sit, and the interminable evidence that would be 
taken, aU tending to show that nobody in particular 
was to blame; how at last the country wonld set 
about buildii^ up a new system which wonld take 
another twenty years to collapse in its turn. 

Such ideas crossed each other in my mind as we 
sat in that cool room looking out on the gardens, the 
blind drawn down to keep out the glare, the silence 
broken only by the gentle murmur of movement in 
the corridors, and the rumble of an occasional car- 
riage along the road below. Meanwhile Lord Stowe 
glanced down at his unfinished note, and then looked 
at me, as much as to say that he hoped I was going 
away. 

Mingled with my feeling of vexation at having so 
mismanaged my case and miscalculated the nature 
of the man I had to deal with, was a sense of the 
absurdity of the situation. But I determined to 
make another effort. 
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*' Excuse my detaining you so long, Lord Stowe ; 
but there is still one point I want to mention. 
These autumn manoeuvres. They give the office a 
tremendous lot of extra work." 

" They do indeed, and cut into our holidays ter- 
ribly. I was just writing to my girls, who are in 
Switzerland, to tell them I saw no chance of joining 
them tUl quite late in the autumn." 

*' Still, apart from any probability of war, I sup- 
pose it is intended the camp of exercise should be 
made, so far as possible, a practical school of train- 
ing for the troops ? " 

" Certainly ; and I have always been given to 
understand that their effect is highly beneficial" 
And Lord Stowe spoke a little petulantly, as much 
as to say, how many mare-nests is this officious 
young person going to discover ? 

" Would it not be desirable then to carry on the 
affair as much as possible after the fashion of real 
campaigning?" 

" That is precisely what I am given to understand 
is done. The troops live in tents, and have their 
outpost duty, and marching, and so forth, just as in 
real war — everything except the actual fighting." 

"Has your lordship seen Sir Mordaunt Hurley's 
beef and bread map ? " 

" You mean his chart for the distribution of provi- 
sions ? Yes ; it seems to me very clear and ingenious." 

" Yes ; but then is it to be supposed for a moment 
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tliat troops could be fed on active service by supplies 
shot down in this way from London, when the smallest 
mistake, such as the miscarriage of a telegram, may 
make everything go wrong? Besides, what sort of 
training is it for the generals and stafiT to be kept 
in leading-strings in this way, and fed like helpless 
children?'* 

"Well, but you are objecting to what I am given 
to understand is a fundamental principle of organisa- 
tion — namely, the separation of the duties of supply 
from those of commanding the troops." 

" I doubt if the Duke of Wellington acted on that 
fundamental principle, when he fed and fought his 
army in Spain. But now, I would venture to make 
a suggestion. There is a vote of fifty and some odd 
thousand poimds taken for these manoeuvres. Why 
not make over the money to the general command- 
ing, and let him make his own arrangements for 
feeding the troops ? Then this camp would be some- 
thing like a real training schooL" 

Lord Stowe said he hardly knew what to think of 
this. At any rate, he should like to talk it over 
with some of the heads of departments. He would 
see me again about it some other day. Just now, he 
feared he could not pursue the subject. It was ac- 
tually half-past three, and there was a Cabinet Coun- 
cil at four ; but he was really very much obliged for 
what I had said, and hoped to have a great deal 
more conversation with me on the subject. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

IN WHICH HERCULES DOES NOT SWEEP OUT 

THE STABLE. 

Bowed out in this way I felt baffled, and a feeling 
of depression came over me as I now became sensible 
of the apparent hopelessness of the task. To move 
this great machine needed evidently a great effort of 
will in the highest places, and the idea I had in my 
ingenuousness confided to Herries of setting the 
machine going properly merely by pulling the wires, 
was clearly a vain one. There is little use in pulling 
wires which have no spring at the end of them. 

In my despair I sought out Bracton, and confided 
my sorrow to him. 

'B»«.ou™a,», differ* »rt of n^6o„ lord 
Stowe, but I cannot say he gave me much more cause 
for comfort. 

" I have no doubt all you say is quite true," he 
observed, although I could trace a tinge of scepticism 
in his voice, implying that he suspected me of a taint 
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of junkerism ; " from what I can see, there's an awful 
waste of red tape in this shop, and three times too 
many fingers at work on it ; but it's no good entering 
on a grand scheme of reform with old Stowe at the 
top of the office. You can't make a silk purse out of a 
sow's ear," continued Bracton, who usually expressed 
himself in homely idiomatic fashion. "Anybody 
who knows what Lord Wraymouth has been for the 
last twenty years, knows what to expect of Lord 
Stowe. That cock won't fight, you may depend. 
The fact is, if he hadn't come into his title and 
twenty thousand a-year, he wouldn't be in the 
Cabinet at alL" 

" But Lord Stowe need not stay here for ever ? " 

" He will stay in as long as we do, I suspect. I 
feel very much with you; that is, I can see very 
plainly that there is great room for simplifying, that 
there is too much meddling, and doing other people's 
work for them. But then, where's the time to come 
from for setting things right ? It's about even that 
we shan't pull through this session." 

'* But wouldn't army reform be a good card to play, 
and help to strengthen the Government just now ? " 

" I doubt it. The country is getting to be tired of 
the subject Besides, Merrifield has a lot of things 
on his hands just now, and won't thank you for 
weighting him still more " 

" Well, but if Merrifield is the economist he pro- 
fesses to be, he ought to be very glad of any honest 
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chance to save public money. And there is plenty 
of room for saving here." 

"Yes, but think what a hornet's nest you bring 
about you if you propose reductions in the depart- 
ment. No, if you go in for the cutting down lay, 
begin with the outsiders who haven't got any friends. 
And after all. West, I am bound to say that although 
you soldiers are always talking about this oflSce being 
overgrown, other people say just the same about the 
army ; that there are too many officers and too many 
generals, too many everything,except the rank andfile." 

" There is plenty of room for manipulation in that 
direction, I admit. Dear me, if Pendragon and those 
fellows who go about stumping the country on the 
army reform question knew all that I and other mili- 
tary men know, they would have made a sensation 
and no mistake, and produced some results before 
this. But there is no good tinkering here and there, 
while this Augean stable remains unswept. I should 
like to see reforms begin with the parts that need 
them most." 

" If you take my advice you will begin with the 
parts that take least trouble." 

With this our conversation ended, leaving it pretty 
evident that there was not much help to be looked 
for from Mr Bracton. 

The promised meeting for discussing my proposals 
duly came off, after sundry reminders administered 
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to our chief That astute statesman took the chair, sit- 
ting at the top of the large table kept for such purposes 
in his room, and Bracton, Burley, Mr Tregarth,and my- 
self were of course present ; but I was surprised to find 
that Mr Aweditte, the Reviewer-General, an officer 
nominally subordinate to my branch, was invited to 
be of the party, and also Mr Lougher Wrythem, who 
was only a plerk ; but Burley whispered to me that 
the former's great familiarity with military details 
of aU. kinds entitled him to share in discussions of 
this sort, and that Mr Lougher Wrythem was great 
at actuarial calculations, which might very likely be 
needed. It struck me that the opinions of one or 
two experienced officers might be more useful than 
actuarial calculations in a matter of this sort, and as 
I was the only military man present except Burley, 
who was only a nominal soldier, I suggested that it 
might be well to ask the chief of the staff to join us ; 
but Burley objected that this was to be a discussion on 
an important financial principle in which the military 
part of the department could not properly have a 
voice. 

" Now then," said Lord Stowe blandly when we 
were seated, " perhaps Captain West will favour us 
with the suggestions he is desirous of bringing under 
the consideration of the department." 

Thus called upon, I made my proposal, namely, 
that the grant for the manoeuvres of the year should 
be made over to the generals commanding the two 
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sides, to be laid out by their staff in feeding and 
moving the troops on their responsibility. This 
would give them experience in one of the most diffi- 
cult parts of military duty. The work of the camp 
would then really resemble closely what has to be 
done on active service, with this difference, however, 
that whereas in the latter case the general's power 
to spend money is practically uncontrolled, he would 
here be limited strictly by the grant. The value of 
this sort of training to the military as well as the 
local civil staff, I urged, could hardly be overesti- 
mated. 

There was a pause after my little speech, while 
Lord Stowe looked round the table as much as to 
say : you have heard what this lunatic proposes, 
gentlemen ; now will some one put a strait-waistcoat 
on him? 

Mr Aweditte was the first to speak, which he did 
with a deprecating smile and manner, such as a nurse 
might use with a wUful chUd which must be treated 
with kindness, although it cannot be made to under- 
stand the reasons why it cannot have what it wants. 
Perhaps he might be allowed to explain that what 
Captain West proposed was not in fact practicable, 
because in that case the expenditure would not follow 
the course of the Parliamentary votes. The vote for 
the manoeuvres did not include the ordinary expenses 
for feeding the troops, and so forth, but only the ex- 
traordinary expenses. 
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" Exactly so/' broke in Burley, " vote P, page 154, 
item 19;" whereon Lord Stowe, who, like all of us, 
had a copy of the army estimates before him, hunted 
up the item with his double eyeglass, and having 
found it bowed towards Burley and looked round the 
table, as much as to say there was no doubt about the 
fact, and that it certainly told very much against me. 

Mr Aweditte went on. Very good. Then, he sub- 
mitted, it was quite evident the Paymaster-General's 
proposal would be impracticable. Further it would 
involve a complete alteration in the mode of conduct- 
ing the issue of funds for the army, in fact of the 
very duties performed by his (the Paymaster-Gen- 
eral's) own office as prescribed in the Act of Parlia- 
ment and the Warrant. 

I replied that of course alterations involved that 
something should be altered. It was not necessary 
to make a long speech to explain that. It was pre- 
cisely an alteration, and a very radical one, that I 
was aiming at 

Then Mr Lougher Wrythem broke in, also in 
deprecating fashion, for a Parliamentary official 
(especially if he can speak without stammering) is 
a man to be treated with a certain degree of defer- 
ence, even although he be young and foolish. Might 
he (Mr Wrythem) venture to hint that the Paymas- 
ter-General's scheme would be in violation of the 
cardinal principle, that the army expenditure should 
be subject to civil control ? If there was one principle 
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more firmly established than another it was this, and 
he might venture to say it was one to override which 
would be fraught with the gravest consequences. 

"But who wants to override it?" I replied. 
"Admitting the principle to the fullest extent, 
although, by the way, you have not stated it fully, 
for the principle is not so much that all military 
matters shall be controlled by this office, as that all 
miUtary matters, including this office and everything 
else connected with the army, shall be subject to the 
control of Parliament ; but letting that pass, I fail to 
see how my scheme interferes with any principle, or 
at least any sound one. It certainly aims at cutting 
down this over-centralisation which is the bane of 
our present system, but it leaves the control of the 
Secretary of State over the estimates every bit as 
complete and undisputed as before." 

" How can that be," asked Burley, " if you take 
away the supervision of the expenditure from the 
department, and vest it in persons at the other end 
of the kingdoni ? " 

"But the final control would still rest with the 
Secretary of State just as much in the one case as 
the other. No one supposes that the Secretary of 
State issues the money and checks off the expendi- 
ture of the department in person. He does all this 
through subordinate officials responsible to himself, 
and so he would continue to do under the plan I have 
suggested." 
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"Yes, but these are officials acting under his 
orders and removable at his pleasure, and experi- 
enced moreover in managing this sort of business." 

"Experienced in doing things the wrong way, I 
suspect, which is worse than not having experience 
at alL But letting that pass again, I ask, are not the 
generals and staff of the army, and the local control 
officers, acting under the orders of the Secretary of 
State just as much as the clerks of this office, and 
cannot he remove any one of them from employment 
if he sees occasion to do so ? " 

" But surely you would not propose to put military 
men to control other military men in financial mat- 
ters ? " 

" Why not ? There are plenty of soldiers .who are 
only so in name," — I could not help thinking of Bur- 
ley at the moment, who had probably not been on 
horseback for the last thirty years — ^"but every 
soldier is a citizen, and does not take leave of his 
wits or his rights by putting on uniform. There is 
quite as much common-sense to be found in the army 
as in this office, I assure you, and quite as much 
sense of responsibility. Do you suppose that if you 
give a general twenty thousand pounds to spend, and 
hold him responsible for not exceeding the amount, 
there would be any danger of his doing so? The 
danger, I believe, is quite the other way ; we keep all 
our officers in such tight leading-strings all their life 
that the fear is they would be found unequal to the 
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responsibility if it were put upon them. And after 
all I am not speaking about the avdit; the final 
audit of the accounts would, of course, rest with the 
audit department, as at present : my proposal refers 
only to the power of initiation." 

"This scheme is so entirely novel," said Mr 
Aweditte, after a pause, "that I am hardly pre- 
pared to reply at once, but I foresee numerous 
objections." 

"I deny that it is novel. It may be here; but in 
India, where they do understand the art of adminis- 
tration — although they have their faults too — and 
how to work a military machine that shall not col- 
lapse when the first strain is put upon it, the prin- 
ciple is fully understood and acted upon. In India 
you have military men as disbursers, and accountants 
and auditors too, and I appeal to Sir Mordaunt Bur- 
ley, who knows the facts just as well as I do, although 
he may not have been in India, whether the Govern- 
ment control there is any weaker in consequence ; 
whether, on the contrary, the complaint is not that the 
supervision of these mOitary ofl&cers is not too rigor- 
ous and exacting ? But we need not go to India for 
illustrations. What happens on every occasion of 
war ? Don't you then make your generals supreme 
in everything, over life and death, even over the 
money-chest ? " 

" Yes, but a state of war is a different thing." 

" You may well say so, and so you would find if 
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war were to break out. And can anything more 
severe be said in condemnation of your system than 
that it is only intended to work in peace time ?. Yet 
that is the truth, though I suppose it will take a 
war and a catastrophe for the nation to discover it. 
People will then wake up to find that this costly, 
this overdone, this cumbersome centralised machine, 
which you have been building up since the Crimean 
war, which on\y works now with infinite friction and 
creaking and groaning at every joint, only works at 
all in time of peace, and will collapse when the first 
strain is put upon it, and then it and we shall be 
swept away amid the indignant outcry of an indig- 
nant nation." 

This was strong language, indeed a great deal 
more than I had intended to say ; but in fact, I lost 
my temper, and the discussion now became warm 
and somewhat personal, Burley declaring that on 
behalf of the department he treated these insinua- 
tions with the contempt they deserved, adding some- 
thing about youth and ignorance, while I retorted 
that it was quite possible to be old and stupid, till 
eventually Lord Stowe interposed, and at first hardly 
with success, to aUay the storm. " Gentlemen, gen- 
tlemen,'' he said, '* pray consider that we are here to 
discuss public business; pray do not let us allow 
personal considerations to interfere with public 
affairs ; pray do not, &c., &c." The result, how- 
ever, was that, after a great deal of talk bearing very 
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little upon the matter in hand, the meeting broke up 
without any definite conclusion being come to, and 
therefore leaving things as they were. The only 
person who remained at all cool in the matter, 
except our noble chairman, who was as good a hand 
at pouring out oil as my former colleague the chair- 
man of the Agricultural and Commercial Assurance 
Company, was Bracton; but he did not prove the 
ally that I had looked for, the substance of his 
remarks being to the effect that there appeared a 
good deal of force in what Captain West urged, but 
that a matter of this kind, affecting the principles of 
conducting a great department, would need to be 
carefully considered. Bracton evidently did not 
expect to remain long in the office, and had no 
mind to take a fresh burden on his shoulders ; and 
I must add, the suspicion did occur to me that there 
may be such a thing as jealousy of one another, even 
among Government officials. 

" This comes of bringing a peppery captain of horse 
into the office," said Mr Wrythem to Mr Aweditte, 
in audible tones, as they went down-stairs together. 
Such, no doubt, I had appeared, and thoroughly dis- 
satisfied I felt with the result of the meeting; ashamed 
of having lost my temper so easily ; disheartened at 
the prospect of so much opposition, especially at the 
mass of inertia that would resist all progress. I felt, 
too, how much ground I had lost by this short 
morning's work. Henceforward, I felt certain. Lord 
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Stowe would avoid interviews and discussions, and 
Aweditte and the other permanent ofl&cials would 
regard me as an impulsive young simpleton, to be 
humoured but made little account of in the business 
of the place. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

LEATHERBY IN ARMS. 

As I walked home that evening, dispirited and annoy- 
ed, I felt half tempted to give up my post, and return 
to the role of independent member. Free from ofl&cial 
shackles, I could say what I pleased, and one might 
create a very pretty sensation by stumping the coun- 
try after Pendragon's fashion, and denouncing our mili- 
tary maladministration. But then it would be mean 
to make use of ofl&cial knowledge in this way ; and 
besides, what good would come of it eventually ? If 
the head of a department (albeit a subordinate one) 
was powerless for reform, what chance would any one 
outside the department have by any amount of de- 
clamation, either in Parliament or out of it ? This 
plan then was not to be thought of seriously ; there 
was nothing to be done but to hold on, and trust to 
time and the chapter of accidents for bringing about 
something better. 

Meanwhile happily a diversion was afforded by the 
coming mancBuvres. The preparation for them had 
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kept US all in town far into August, but to run down 
into Yewcestershire was now fairly in the way of 
business. 

The mimic campaign promised to be more than 
usually interesting. How the Government ever came 
to work itself up to the point of sanctioning the ex- 
penditure for operations in such a distant region, I 
hardly know ; and indeed they would gladly have 
drawn back if they could when the estimates came to 
be added up ; but such an outcry was raised at the 
rumour of this, and Mr Strickland, who was a very 
influential member and had taken a great interest in 
the scheme for using his county as the scene of action, 
expressed himself so warmly about it, and the Dial 
came out with such continuous articles on the un- 
equalled advantageofArrowdown as a training-ground, 
that it was determined to stick to the plan, and to re- 
duce expense by cutting down the size of the force to 
be employed. Two skeleton army corps were to be 
formed, of about eight thousand men each, whereof 
one, starting from Drymouth as a base, was to ad- 
vance northwards. The other was to be formed in 
two separate divisions, one of which, conveyed to the 
spot in the Channel squadron, was to make a landing 
in the Bay of Birdseye ; while the second, advancing 
from Yewcester and Leatherby up the valley of the 
Yew, was to form a junction with the first, when the 
united corps would move southwards and drive back 
the defenders on their base. The latter, on the other 
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hand, were to try and prevent the junction, and to 
hurl back the invading division on the sea. Thus, 
besides land manoeuvres on an unusually extended 
scale, there would be a disembarkation and all its 
concomitant difficulties ; so that the autumnal prac- 
tice promised to be unusually interesting and usefuL 
The excitement at Leatherby when we got down 
there was tremendous, for a regiment of hussars had 
arrived the day before, to say nothing of a battalion 
of the Guards, Leatherby being the point where the 
railway had to be abandoned for the road, and these 
troops were now encamped on various bits of open 
ground about the place, while men and officers in all 
the splendour of full albeit rather shabby uniform 
thronged the little streets. Considering that the 
greatest military spectacle ever witnessed before in 
these parts had been the occasional apparition of a 
recruiting sergeant and the drilling of the local com- 
pany of Volunteers, the general exaltation of feeling 
that prevailed may be imagined, while the popularity 
of Lord Stowe and myself, who were credited with the 
furnishing of aU this amusement and excitement for 
the edification of the borough — ^to say nothing of the 
spurt given to the local market — went up to quite a 
point of enthusiasm, which naturally culminated in 
the grand banquet got up in our honour, a ceremonial 
which came off with great 4clat in a spacious marquee 
brought over from Yewcester for the occasion. The 
dinner, supplied by our esteemed fellow-townsman i 
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the pToprietor of the Three BtitUy was sored up in 
his nsnal welUknowi^ st;^ corretv being laid &r £%:. 
sereiL Mr Kapert Beywle^ took the dair, bmw 
Lord Stowe on hia right and the Paymaster-Genoal 
on his left, while the banquet— in addition to Mr 
Strickland, Mr 9heep»hankif, and other local mstm^^ 
— ^was graced by the presence of Colonel the Hononr- 
able Bayrstjm Shakkow and officers Scots Grenadier 
Gnards, lient-Colonel Leitwayte and officers 22d 
Hnssars, *" all in full regimentals/' said the Leaiherby 
ExpnsSy — ^which came out with a special extra gratis 
edition next day, descriptive of the festive occasion, 
— " the splendid glitter of which set off admirablj 
the qniet but refined aspect of the daifcar costume 
worn bj the rest of the company."* Die sauM paper 
of course reported in fUll d^Uil Ike ^Kii% doqimt 
speech of their respected feUow4iLvwsmai w1k» so 
ably filled the chair/ pro^poi^ui^ tdi^ ImiM «f Aor 
hte and present membe<$;: ;a$^ >k^ « Leei dtom^ 
'^nnoiona yet hamocQQ» tiif^.^ A^d irt wi fl Us 
VwrfahT* oune out in tb N»<r Vit^-^PiiwwurMiir' : jpii 
whoL he <fefKEibed how^ t^fti^ idiia >iac fiisr i«0^^ 
Ima at having t;htf iniiaum;mii^ "'•: "vlia: lie vi^ 
tent Ifus^ imi lor jaM^utOMi^ «liiK^ -^liitvie^ 

the p««iinsr jtnrimna^ rffewwr. **r twiwit: it Afeoot 
(rf warif ±15: jdiiig rnihani^ A»"<9tfi< I'lNMilT'iMiililid 

#1 hsa fffP^ f* ins mm nwr. j»laii»i^i(Wi 
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colleagues (continued applause), determined to cany 
out the idea ; how, notwithstanding the difficulties 
and discouragement that beset his path, he, that is, 
the department over which he had the honour to pre- 
side, had persevered to the end, till now the fruit of 
his labours might be seen in the martial array which 
at this moment surrounded the spacious — ^well, the 
spacious structure in which this magnificent enter- 
tainment was being held," and so forth ; then his 
gratified audience, excited at once by this inspiriting 
declamation and the sparkling Yewcestershire cider 
which graced the banquet, became wrought up to a 
pitch of enthusiasm, until they got for the moment to 
regard the noble speaker as a sort of incarnation of 
Napoleon and Von Moltke rolled into one ; little sus- 
pecting, while his lordship was thus enthusiastic him- 
self about the manoeuvres, and the'cause of enthusiasm 
in others, how bored he was in reality with the whole 
thing, and longing to be off to Switzerland with his 
dear Sophia and the rest of his daughters, for Lord 
Stowe was a thoroughly domestic man. And I doubt 
if he was altogether pleased at being bracketed in the 
honours of the occasion with a comparatively subor- 
dinate official On this latter point I could sympathise 
with him, but it was quite impossible to make my 
constituents understand the difference between a 
Cabinet Minister and a junior member of the Gtovem- 
ment like myself. Seen by the foreshortening of 
Leatherby perspective, a Secretary of State and a 
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Paymaster-General seemed both such great person- 
ages as to be practically equaL I confess that I had 
kboured under a delusiol of the same sort before 
taking office, fancying in my simplicity that the 
members of the Government, even including those 
not in the Cabinet, would be like a band of brothers, 
always discussing state secrets and matters of deep 
import together, whereas in fact our only bond of 
union was the sitting upon the same bench in the 
House. Even there we juniors sat up at the far end, 
and we knew no more what was going on out of our 
own department (very often of what was going on in 
it) than the office messengers, and, except in the 
cases where there was private intimacy, we were 
hardly on speaking terms with each other. Mr Mer- 
rifield indeed used to ask us to dinner in turns, just 
as Dr Church, when I was at Mugby, used to ask the 
sixth-form fellows in to breakfast ; but I doubt if the 
Duke of Ulster (Mr Merrifield's brother-in-law), or 
Lord Grandison, who were the two greatest swells in 
the Ministry, knew some of us even by sight. 

But this is a digression. Leatherby topics should 
be done justice to, and the greatest after the banquet 
was unquestionably Mrs Scrap's garden-party, which 
came off the following afternoon. The occasion was 
a great one, and the lady Was equal to it. The in- 
vitation to the Guards and the Hussars unfortunately 
came too late, for those distinguished regiments had 
marched off towards Stampton early in the morning, 
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the inspiriting strains of their bands waking up the 
inhabitants as they slept off the effects of the enter- 
tainment; and the only representatives of the pro- 
fession remaining were a young assistant-surgeon, 
left behind in charge of some sick men (and who on 
the strength of his cocked-hat was regarded by the 
population as being almost a general officer), and 
some ofl&cers of the Control Department, which body 
was now cast loose all over the countrv, scattered 
about the towns and villages by twos and threes like 
a regiment of cavalry on outpost duty, and whose 
martial appearance in their sabres and pouch-belts 
gave almost as much satisfaction to the community 
as if they had really belonged to that branch of the 
service. But Lord Stowe had been secured, looking 
as pleased as if the lawn at Holly Lodge had been 
the slopes of Windsor, and he alone would have 
made the party a success. Mr Strickland was there 
too, which was even a more gratifying circumstance, 
for he had been always a greater magnate in Yewces- 
tershire than Lord Stowe, who, when Lord Wray- 
mouth, had been disposed to make himself rather 
cheap. Mrs Scrap had ilown to Eva on her arrival at 
Church Street two days before, and it was amusing 
to notice the altered manner with which that good 
lady regarded my wife. The patronising affectionate- 
ness of our last stay was now succeeded by affec- 
tionate admiration ; for had not Eva's name appeared 
in the list of visitors at various fashionable receptions 
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and even on still more distinguislied occasions ; be- 
sides, was she not understood to be on the most inti- 
mate terms with Mrs Strickland ? 

This, indeed, was connected with her visit. " You 
can't think what a number of funny things Mrs 
Scrap has been saying," Eva observed that evening ; 
'* but she ended by saying there was a very particular 
favour she wanted us to do, and that is to convey — 
well, I don't exactly remember how she put it, for it 
was such a long story ; but she wants the Stricklands 
to come to her party, and she wants me or us to 
manage it for her. What is to be done ?" 

" I don't mind asking Strickland, if I see him to- 
morrow," was my reply, "for he is a good-natured 
fellow enough, but I would certainly rather not say 
anything to the ladies about it ; there are limits even 
to the audacity of a borough member." And I was 
probably right ; for when next day I met him on the 
street — the Stricklands were staying with the Bam- 
fyldes — and told him that a very charming lady and 
sound Liberal was anxious to secure some of the dis- 
tinguished company with which the neighbourhood 
was now thronged for her garden-party, he said at 
once Tie would go with pleasure, — ^laying, however, 
such a stress on the personal pronoun, as intimated 
that he could not be responsible for anybody else. 
However, Tom Strickland, whose battalion was not 
engaged in the manoeuvres, and who came down from 
town just in time, was secured for the occasion ; but 
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I regret to say that he behaved somewhat incon- 
siderately, keeping beside Sybil and Eva the whole 
afternoon, and hardly speaking to his hostess. 

Mr Strickland did not get oflf so easily, for Mrs 
Scrap having secured his arm for a promenade of the 
grounds, he was in a manner tied down. 

" A very pretty place you have here," he observed. 

" It is a pretty little place, we think," replied the 
lady ; " but of course very small compared to what 
you are accustomed to." 

"And what a pretty view you have," added the 
gentleman, turning the conversation : " Leatherby 
looks pretty from every point, but I don't know a 
nicer view of it than this." 

"Yes, it is very pretty, we think. I am told that 
the views from Stampton Court are very fine V 

How her companion replied to this home-thrust I 
did not hear. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. 

Although Leatherby had been thus thrown into ex- 
citement by the advent of the military, the spectacle 
was but transitory, for the town was quite out of the 
scene of operations. Stampton, which lay nestled on 
the upper Yew, just on the edge of the moorland, 
formed the real point of departure of the right flank 
•of the force, and a large party had been invited to 
witness the manoeuvres from Stampton Court, includ- 
ing Mr Merrifield and his family, who were expected 
to arrive in a day or two. We had moved on thither 
the morning after the garden-party, and found a 
brigade encamped in the park, with outposts pushed 
on to the edge of the moors beyond, the white tents 
glistening among the noble oaks; while the little 
town, if such it could be called, of Stampton, was 
crowded with visitors. Arrowdown was always 
affected to a certain extent by autumn tourists, and 
now that the benefit of its breezy air could be en- 
joyed simultaneously with a view of the manoeuvres, 
quite a locust-like flight of visitors had set in. The 
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Eed lion had been engaged bodily for the representa- 
tives of foreign annies ; the White Horse was brim- 
ful of umpires ; and every conceivable form of vehicle 
appeared to have been impressed for the occasion. 
Lord Stowe had taken up his quarters in the neigh- 
bouring residence of his relative the Earl of Ben 
Nevis ; while Burley had secured lodgings for him- 
self and his bread-and-beef charts over the grocer's 
shop, with the use of an ancient diminutive barouche 
drawn by a pair of still more diminutive ponies. 

At Stampton Court we found that a sort of satur- 
nalia had replaced the quiet which ordinarily charac- 
terised that well-regulated household. A perpetual 
garden-party seemed to be going on; the public 
rooms and the terrace on which they looked out were 
thronged with visitors : county squires, London folks, 
foreign ofl&cers in blue, foreign ofl&cers in green, 
British officers in red ; officers in bluchers, officers in 
gaiters, officers with haversacks, all coming and going ; 
five o'clock tea in the drawing-room, popping of 
champagne on the lawn; the correspondent of an 
illustrated paper meanwhile taking a sketch of the 
proceedings right in front of the windows. Mrs 
Strickland was literally keeping open house, for as 
many people came in by the windows as by the doors, 
and the ceremony of obtaining a previous invitation 
appeared -to be dispensed with for the occasioa 
Soldiering and soldiers were not the commonplace 
objects they have come to be in more central regions ; 
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and from the general state of excitement and relax- 
ation of etiquette it was almost as if the campaign 
were a real one, and Stampton Court under military- 
requisition. Late into the warm night the doors re- 
mained open, and warriors and other visitors came 
and went between the house and the village and 
camp ; and standing on the terrace one might detect 
the subdued murmur of the troops resting in the 
park below, the occasional neigh of a horse breaking 
the silence. 

But there may be too much of a good thing, and 
our genial host can scarcely have been sorry when 
the troops broke up from their camp and marched 
off towards the moor, the only relics of their presence 
being a broken-down sutler's cart or two, the dust, 
the paths which even in that short time had been 
worn in the green turf, and the straw and litter 
which would not be effaced till the winter rains came 
down. Eiding up on to the moors that afternoon the 
troops seemed at first sight to have vanished alto- 
gether, for no sign of them was to be detected on the 
wide expanse, as we looked across one of the largest 
prospects to be seen in our island. But the disap- 
pearance was soon explained. The great moor, 
which looked when seen from one end like a broad 
plain, was in reality intersected by numerous narrow 
glens, well wooded for the most part and shelteiing 
small hamlets, and all containing the brawling streams 
of water without which the campaign would have 
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been impossible. Down in these glens were pitched 
the various camps, the high lands being occupied by 
the pickets, which a. more careful examination could 
detect. And in one of these glens we found our 
hosts of the day, pitched by the side of a little brook 
which tumbled along to join the Yew, its waters 
abounding with diminutive trout. This was our first 
day's experience of the campaign. The operations 
in the early part would be near enough to allow of 
our return each day to Stampton Court; but Mr 
Strickland had arranged, when the troops should 
work more to the westward, for transferring the head- 
quarters of his party to a shooting-box some twenty 
miles oflf across the moor, where it was expected we 
should be in the very centre of operations. 

" A splendid country this certainly is for manoeu- 
vres," said he, as we rode home that afternoon ; " it 
was really quite a stroke of genius in Stowe to think 
of choosing it, for which I should not have given him 
credit. Plenty of room here for manoeuvring, and 
for exhibiting skill in keeping up the supplies." 

"Very good for the handful of men we have here, 
so long as the weather is fine, and a capital place to 
test the powers of our shop in Pall Mall to feed them. 
And if anxious forethought, and deliberation, and 
multiplicity of rules, and telegrams, and staying in 
oflBce after hours, and generally doing other people's 
business ten times over, will insure success, then 
success will be accomplished. But we run it very 
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fine. We shall just piill through, I daresay ; but 
give us five hundred men more to move, and we and 
our five hxmdred clerks would have broken down. 
Anyhow the beautiful complexity of the machine 
would surprise and delight you. The Strasburg 
clock or Babbage's calculating machine is nothing 
to what we can show in the way of wheel- work. 
But, dear me, I ought not to be telling tales out 
of school in this fashion." 

These remarks had scarcely been made, when, as if 
by way of commentary, we were suddenly greeted by 
young O'Hagan, the member for North Cork, who 
was touring in these parts got up like a theatrical 
kranheiitrager, and who came running up excitedly 
as we entered the park gates, which opened upon one 
of the streets of the town. 

" Holloa, West, you are the very man I am look- 
ing for ; I have just been up to the house to try to 
find you. There are a lot of people over at Minton 
absolutely starving." 

"Where's Minton?" 

*' Away up on the moor yonder, about seven miles 
north of this. Three companies of the 110th, as fine 
a set of young fellows as ever you saw ; there they 
are out on the bare plain, and not a blessed thing to 
eat or drink either, barring the river, and that's only 
a bit of a watercourse." 

The story came out by degrees. This detachment 
had marched down from Withicombe-on-Sea that 
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morning with orders to halt for the night at Minton, 
where, they were told, they would find rations and 
forage, to be sent out under the orders of the Assis- 
tant-Controller at Stampton. But arriving there after 
a twenty-mile march, towards the afternoon, they 
foimd nothing awaiting them. There was not a 
village for miles, and no signs of other troops ; and 
but that O'Hagan came upon them in his ride their 
situation would never have been discovered, for this 
point was quite beyond the line of operations. 

" The major in command seemed puzzled what to 
do," continued O'Hagan, " as well he might be, for his 
cattle were all done up by the bad roads. I would 
have lent him money to buy food, and willing ; but 
what would be the good of a five-pound note to a 
man, and he without so much as a baker's shop with- 
in haU?" 

Clearly these unfortunates could not be left to 
starve, and O'Hagan and I hurried off down the street 
in search of some member of the Control Department. 
Nor were we long in finding one, but he was quite a 
subordinate and could not help us. He was in charge 
of the reserve supplies, he said, and only issued stores 
from the reserve to the different field-magazines ; he 
had nothing to do with the issue of anything direct 
to the troops, nor could he by any means break 
through the rules without orders from a superior. 
Clearly the worthy ofl&cial did not recognise the Pay- 
master-General as coming under that category, poa- 
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sibly because lie had never heard my name before. 
So there was no help to be got from him; but while 
we were discussing the matter, two more ofl&cers of 
the department returning from the camp came in 
sight, trotting slowly up the street, with the air of 
men who had done a day's work. To them the im- 
pulsive O'Hagan told his tale. 

One of the two officers seemed inclined to doubt 
the accuracy of the account. The 110 th did not be- 
long to their division, and could not have been sent 
across the moor without notice being given. The 
Quartermaster - Generars Department always sent 
them notice of changes of movement, so that the 
suppKes might be arranged accordingly. 

The other officer observed, that at any rate it was 
no business of theirs, for that Minton would be in the 
yellow circle, to be fed from Withicombe-on-Sea, and 
producing his map, he showed us a patch of yellow 
colour covering the northern part of it. " That's the 
Withicombe Control Circle, you see, and there is 
Minton within the yellow boundary. Wc only feed 
the troops so long as they are within the green circle, 
number two, and that you see does not come within 
a good mile of Minton. I am really very sorry, 
gentlemen, but I do not see how I can help you in 
the matter. Are you quite sure," he added, turning 
to O'Hagan, *'that the detachment is actually at 
Minton ? Because if it happened to be encamped a 
mile to the south, why then, it might be regarded as 
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coming within the green circle, and I think I could 
strain a point, and manage to send these men some 
food, although, strictly speaking, it would be against 
orders to do so." 

While O'Hagan was looking as if trying to remem- 
ber whether the detachment was not after all en- 
camped exactly one mile south of the village, another 
actor appeared on the scene in the person of Sir 
Mordaunt Burley himself, whose diminutive barouche 
came rumbling down the little street towards the 
grocer's shop, the proprietor leaning back therein 
with his arms folded, and an expression of unutter- 
able sagacity beaming in his face, a roll of the bread- 
and-beef chart occupying the back seat. Him stop- 
ping in the street, O'Hagan appealed to for aid, 
telling over again his sad tale. 

Sir Mordaunt Burley thought there must be some 
mistake. " But no matter," he added, with an air 
of sublime determination; "we will not stand on 
ceremony in the matter: the detachment shall be 
fed, Mr O'Hagan — the detachment shall be fed ; our 
system is a very elastic one, — such cases as these are 
easily dealt with. Issue the rations at once, Mr For- 
redge, if you please ; issue the rations at once." 

" But the Chief-Controller," urged that olBBcial, hesi- 
tatingly, "the Chief-Controller has given orders " 

" Consider me your Chief-Controller, sir," broke in 
Burley, majestically, from the barouche ; " obey my 
orders implicitly in this matter, sir, if you please, and 
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I will absolve you from all consequences." And 
Burley glanced at the bystanders, as much as to say, 
" these rules are aU very weU for ordinary officials, 
but true greatness rises superior to them. Genius 
begins where rules end." 

Having thus helped us over our difficulty, Buriey 
proceeded on his road ; but O'Hagan determining to 
see his mission accomplished, we followed Mr For- 
redge to the depot, where the ofl&cial in charge, one 
Commissary Wrayshim, the same who had been deaf to 
our first remonstrances, proceeded to pack a cart with 
the needful suppHes, but in a grave and reproachful 
manner, as if the issue of stores direct from the re- 
serve to a detachment, without being passed through 
a divisional or even a brigade depot, jarred against 
his sense of the innate fitness of things. 

But the matter did not end even here, for while 
we were looking on at the packing of the cart, another 
officer of the department, senior to Mr Forredge, came 
riding up. To him, mutely inquiring by his manner 
what grave irregularity was in course of being com- 
mitted, the young member again recounted the con- 
dition of the ill-fated detachment. 

The senior brightened up at once. " Oh yes," said 
he, "of course. I am really very sorry, but it is 
partly my fault, I fear. I quite forgot to give notice 
about it ; but our general had a telegram this morn- 
ing, to say the 110th would be transferred to his 
division. This, of course, accounts for the whole 
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afifair, I fully meant to have communicated the mat- 
ter to the department. But all this comes," he added, 
apologetically, " of doing things in such an irregular 
manner. What business have general officers to be 
making changes of this sort in the distribution of the 
troops without giving proper notice to the depart- 
ment ? I am sure Sir Mordaunt Burley would never 
approve of such proceedings." 

"I don't know what Sir Mordaunt Burley may 
approve or disapprove," said O'Hagan, indignantly, 
as we walked away from the scene, "and I don't 
care ; but I know this, that I'll denounce the whole 
proceedings as positively infamous from my place 
in Parliament." [The vehement young member pro- 
nounced the word as if it were spelt Pahrlemint.] 

I felt that it would not become me to join with an 
outsider in running down a department with which 
I was officially connected, so made no answer. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



casncAL 



Two 6aT§ after Ae oc c unwh rr dramiifd abore; Mr 
StntkkaA txns&ned Ae headqautets of tiiaaylf 
aod loM lemajinng goesta, who now comfdaed oor- 
aelrea, with 3Ir, Ladr Hiabedi, and Miss Memfidd. 
fvjBk Scampton Conit to the shoodiig-biix on the 
jorjor. This little cottage c(»itaiiied deeping accom- 
modation for odIj a small pordon of the party ; the 
TCtoainder were bestowed in a iarmhonse about a 
ecmple of bnndred yards oE, but we all asembled 
kft meals in the little parlour, which had just room 
for US to nt down in. But we were not much indoors; 
the weather waa fine, and each day brought its occa> 
pation in the shape of an excursion to the scene of 
action, for which we started after an early breakfast, 
the elder ladies in a little carriage drawn by hardy 
Arrowdown ponies, the rest on horseback, our num> 
bers daily augumented by stray visitors who had 
found their way out to these remote parts, till our 
party often developed into a cavalcade only sur- 
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passed in 'number by the infinite elasticity of our 
host's table. It was in fact an extended picnic, the 
unconventional strangeness of which, so different 
from our ordinary experiences, constituted a charm 
in itself for alL A life of this sort would of course 
have been impossible under ordinary circumstances. 
For a number of people, including a distinguished 
Minister, to crowd together in a little cottage, even 
in search of Arrowdown breezes, would have been an 
absurdity, and no doubt the thing would very soon 
have been voted a bore ; but the neighbourhood of 
the troops, with generals, foreign deputies, and even 
still higher personages, all more or less roughing it 
in canvas on the open moor, rendered our quarters 
within four walls comparatively luxurious, albeit 
there was hardly room to sit round the dining-room ; 
and the little closet adjoining it, which we styled the 
drawing-room, contained scarcely anything besides 
the cottage piano which had been sent out for the 
occasion. Under these circumstances all parties 
seemed to enjoy the roughing, especially such of us 
as were quartered in the desolate-looking farmhouse, 
whose occupants' sole excitement up to this time 
had been their weekly visit to the little market-town 
twelve miles across the moor, and who in winter 
were often snowed up for a month together. The 
only people who grumbled were the ladies*-maids, a 
brace of whom had improvidently been brought out. 
Everybody else declared this novel life and im- 
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provised arrangement to be perfect ; the horses which 
had exchanged their hot stalls for an airy shed ap- 
peared to be as well contented as their riders, who 
occupied the various strange attics and lumber-rooms 
of the farm which now did duty for bed-chambers ; 
and everyone declared that there was no spot on 
earth for wild beauty and fresh air like Arrowdown, 
and that to go to Switzerland or Scotland with all 
these delights so close at hand was mere conven- 
tional folly, no one, it so happened, except our hosts, 
having ever been here before, and every one in his 
heart intending never to come here again. Fortu- 
nately the weather was superb ; a few fleecy clouds 
ever and anon passed along the sky, breaking the 
broad expanse into checkered lights and shades 
borne by the light breeze which banished heat ; but 
the secret of the success of this picnic was that there 
was no time to become bored. After an early break- 
fast the whole party sallied forth each day, as already 
mentioned, Mrs Strickland driving Lady Elizabeth 
Merrifield in a pony-carriage, the rest on horseback, 
making for the day^s scene of action, while a light 
cart laden with luncheon followed, hovering in our 
lear, in readiness to supply ammunition when 
needed, like the waggons of a field-battery. For- 
tunately, too, the expectation that this shooting-box 
would prove a convenient centre of operations was 
Idealised. Had either of the contending forces been 
distinctly victorious, the tide of mimic war would 
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soon have rolled away to the north or south; but each 
side stubbornly maintained its ground. The country 
was too open for successful surprises in the way of 
flank marches, while it placed the force attempting 
a direct attack in front at a great disadvantage. Day 
after day the contending generals manoeuvred and 
fought, but so little advantage could be claimed for 
either side, that each evening the umpires must fain 
declare the contest drawn, and both sides entitled to 
maintain their ground. Thus, although the troops 
were on their legs all day, and long marches were 
made one way and another, we could see all that 
took place, and j^et return each afternoon to dinner, 
the ladies in high spirits, sunburnt and hungry; 
while under the effect of exercise, appetite, and 
bracing air combined, everybody became exceedingly 
sleepy directly after dinner, and the cottage-piano 
was put very little into requisition. 

It needs not be said that personally this visit was 
peculiarly welcome, independently of the pleasure of 
the occasion itself, and the fresh healthy life. It is 
of course gratifying to be asked to join a party in 
deshabille when a great Minister is one of the com- 
pany, for when thrown together in this way, people 
see more of each other in a week than would other- 
wise be possible in a lifetime. I knew, of course, 
that Mr Merrifield could yawn like ordinary folks, 
having often seen him perform that operation in the 
House, but it was interesting to notice the freshness 
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with which he entered into the novel life, and the 
zest he exhibited for the small details of the occa- 
sion. Business, indeed, could not be got rid of even 
on Arrowdown, and express messengers provided by 
Mr Strickland brought out daily despatch-boxes from 
Stampton for the Minister ; but he managed to dis- 
pose of their contents when the rest of the party 
were in their rooms, and to all appearance had as 
much leisure as the Test of ns, declaring that he had 
never enjoyed so complete a holiday before. 

Lord Stowe also complained, when we met him 
on the moor, that he too could not escape from 
business; but my private belief is that he did 
nothing whatever, and that the work of the de- 
partment, such as there was, was conducted by 
Bracton, who remained behind in town. But in 
fact the department was so busily engaged in look- 
ing after the miniature army in the field before us, 
that the rest of the British army was allowed to take 
care of itself for a season. " Things seem admirably 
managed, in my opinion," said Lord Stowe, whom 
we met one day riding through the camp, mounted 
on a stout and slow-moving pony, his trousers in the 
course of equitation having worked well up his legs, 
displaying a margin of comfortable socks above his 
ankle boots. " See here, the fighting is barely over, 
and yet the men have got their tents, and their fuel, 
and their rations, and are cooking their dinners 
already. What have you got there, my man ? " said 
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his lordship, addressing one of a group of soldiers 
engaged upon a camp kitchen, who appeared from 
his air of authority to be the chef de cuisine; " what 
have you got in that pot ? " 

"Well," said the man, all unconscious, like the 
child accosted by the fairy, what superior company 
he was in, " they calls it a sassage ; leastways a Ger- 
man sassage. 'Tain't an English one, that's certain." 

"And very good a German sausage is, too/* ob- 
served his lordship ; " I should like to taste it, my 
friend, if you will allow me." 

The man hesitated for a moment, but we were a 
large party, and he held up the sausage on the lid of 
a kettle, whUe Lord Stowe, drawing a penknife from 
his pocket, proceeded to cut off a thin slice and then 
to eat it, holding it delicately between his finger and 
thumb, the penknife in the other hand, the reins 
loose on the pony's neck. 

" A most excellent sausage, upon my word," said 
Loird Stowe, rolling the portion about his mouth as 
if he were tasting a sample of port wine. " Strick- 
land, do try a bit. You will, Miss Strickland, at 
any rate ? just to see how well we look after these 
fine fellows." Lord Stowe I suspect at this moment 
fancied himself to be quite another Mark Antony, 
mixing like that popular commander on friendly 
terms with his troops, or a sort of Charles XII. 
going the rounds in disguise. 

" Gen'lman's so fond of sassages," replied another 
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man, who was on his knees feeding the fire with 
sticks, " he'd better 'ave the *ole biling of 'em, and 
welcome. Sassages ain't much good without a 
mossel of bread to eat 'em with." 

" What ! do you mean to say you get no bread, 
my man?" asked Lord Stowe, not knowing quite 
whether to pursue the jocular style or to appear 
annoyed. 

" Oh yes, we gets a bit o' bread now and agin, and 
werry good bread it is, when we does get it," said 
number one ; " but we ain't a got any to-day. You 
see, it's what they calls the Control Department as 
does it ; they thinks we ought to control of our hap- 
petites." 

" Yes, guVnor," observed number two, " that's 
where it is, and now you know about the long and 
short of it." 

At this juncture an officer came towards us, where- 
on the men became silent, and explanations ensued. 
No notice had been given that the regiment would 
be encamped out on the flank like this, and so the 
bread had not come up, and the men were going to 
dine on their reserve supply of sausage-soup, but it 
was understood they would receive their proper ra- 
tions by evening. 

" I take leave to mention. Lord Stowe," said Tom 
Strickland, as we rode away towards the spot where 
our luncheon-cart was awaiting us, " that this is a 
militia regiment we have been talking to ; these 
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yokels were probably only enrolled a few days before 
the manoeuvres began." 

"Well, Strickland/' said Lord Stowe, as he sat 
resting against a low stone wall, with a plate of cold 
chicken on his lap, and a tumbler of claret-cup on 
a stone beside him, " I think we may say that the 
commissariat part of the manoeuvres has been as suc- 
cessful as the rest. West here predicted all sorts of 
failures, but the worst thing that has come before us 
has been the case of this militia regiment just now, 
which we found lunching on excellent soup. I must 
say I think that this amounts to a very decided 
success." 

" They have got about sixteen thousand men out 
here," I observed ; " we had three months' prepara- 
tion, and have splendid weather; and with these 
combined conditions, and with the whole strength 
and attention of the War Office staff, high and low, 
to help, we have managed to do the work respectably. 
This hardly proves much. But that is not my ob- 
jection. No one ever supposed that there would 
be a break-down under such circumstances. If our 
great department could not manage not to starve 
this little bit of an army, its incompetence would 
stand confessed. There would obviously be no room 
left for argument. My objection is of a different 
sort. You have literally thrown away the advantage 
of the manoeuvres, so far as this important part of 
the work goes. You have given the generals their 
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troops to knock about, and so far they and their staff 
have made nse of the opportunity, and have learnt a 
good deal, no doubt. And this practice is of course 
a capital thing for our army generally, at least for 
the very small part of it engaged. But why deliber- 
ately throw away one of the most useful parts of the 
lesson — the art of feeding an army? The troops 
have been well enough fed, I daresay, although it is 
only by a sort of miracle that things don't go wrong. 
But how it is all done is a perfect mystery to the 
generals. They see the beef and bread go down the 
men's throats, but where it comes from they don't 
know and don't care. Yet if we were in a foreign 
country this would be just the part of their business 
which would occupy their attention most. You 
could not work then with bread-and-beef charts, and 
send down everything by special train from town. 
The fact is, our generals, as you deal with them, are 
just like children who are giten toys to play with, 
all packed and ready for use in a box. They enjoy 
playing with them, but how they are made, and 
where they come from, they have not the slightest 
idea." 

"But surely," said Mr Strickland, "it is not to be 
desired that generals should do these things ? Surely 
their time ought not to be taken up in details of this 
sort, when they have to be planning great operations 
of war ? " 

" When I say the general should do these things, 
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I mean, of course, his staflf acting in his name ; but 
they are kept just as much in the dark as he is about 
the details of administration. You pick out some of 
the ablest men in the army for your local Controllers, 
and then give them nothing to do/' 

But at this point Lord Stowe's attention was di- 
verted by Miss Strickland and Miss Merrifield, with 
whom he entered into lively conversation, giving 
them, in politely paternal fashion, a highly lucid 
account of the day's operations. " The infantry, you 
see, my dear young ladies, no longer receives the 
charge of cavalry in squares, as it used to do. At 
Waterloo, where an uncle of mine served in your 
brother's regiment. Miss Strickland, the French Cui- 
rassiers over and over again charged our squares, 
trying to break into them by sheer weight — ^their 
cuirasses make them very heavy, you know ; but . 
even with this advantage their efforts were of no 
avail ; they were received at the point of the bayo- 
net, and fell by hundreds, transfixed on these deadly 
weapons." 

" Dear me," said Miss Strickland, " I don't think 
if I were a foot-soldier, I could help running away 
in that case. Fancy having a heavy dragoon, or even 
a light one, coming at you full gallop, to ride you 
down ! I don't think I should be able to stop him 

I had ever so sharp a bayonet." 

" The bayonet is a very eflTective weapon," replied 
Lord Stowe ; " I saw a passage of arms at the riding- 
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school of the Bayswater barracks the other day, be- 
tween a man on foot with a bayonet and a man on 
horse with a sword, and the first had quite the best 
of it. But nowadays we trust more to the improved 
efl&ciency of firearms, and the cavalry are not allowed 
to charge squares, or indeed to show themselves out 
of cover. There were several mistakes made this 
morning, by the way, which I noticed, cavalry ex- 
posing themselves, and infantry too, where some of 
them would certainly have been shot if it had been 
a real battle. All this was of course quite irregular, 
I am given to understand; still, on the whole, it was 
an extremely interesting sight. I do so wish Sophia 
and the rest of my girls could have been here to see 
it." 

" Yas," said (in answer to a query from Tom Strick- 
land) a distinguished ofl&cer from one of the South 
American Eepublics who had joined the luncheon- 
party: " Yas, dey are ver fine troops, ver fine, indeed; 
we do all zay dat. Yas, vat we do zay is dat de in- 
fanterie is ver good, de cavalerie is meessrivalled, 
and de artillerie is superbe. Ah no, dat is not it ; it 
is de infanterie is ver good, de cavalerie vich is 
superbe, and de artillerie vich is meessrivalled — ^no, 
unrifalled, dat is it— de artillerie is unrifalled. So 
we all say. But, comes it not dat your generals dey 
do want de — vat we call de coup d'ml f are dey not 
ver old ? " 

" My dear sir," replied Tom Strickland, " that is 
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part of our deep-reaching policy. You have heard 
that the Eomans used to exercise their troops in 
extra heavy armour, so that when they came to put 
on their regular suits they felt quite spry, extraordi- 
nairement agiles, you understand ? Just so with us. 
If we put on our regular war generals at these man- 
oeuvres, the troops would become really too sharp ; 
so a rule has been passed — by Captain West here, or 
some of his set — ^that no one shall be qualified to 
command on such occasions who has not passed at 
least ten years en retraite, or who would have the 
faintest chance of being employed on actual service. 
Oh no, we keep one set of generals for peace man- 
oeuvres, and another in reserve for time of war, who 
meanwhile are called brigadiers and colonels.'* 

*'But dey zay you English do call yourzelves a 
pragdigal nation?" 

"You must not take what this gentleman says 
seriously," I interrupted ; " this is mere ribald jest- 
ing on his part." 

"I thought," said Mr Strickland, who had just 
lighted a cigar, and was reclining next me behind 
the wall to shelter himself from the wind, which 
struck cool after the heat of the day, — " I thought 
this new Control Department was formed for the 
very purpose of doing on the spot all this work that 
you speak of? What else is it for, if not to help the 
general in such business ?" 

" That is the theory of the thing, no doubt, and as 
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far as size goes the department is big enough to do 
the work a dozen times over, if it were allowed, and 
it has been recruited from some of the ablest men in 
the service. But instead of this, the whole body, so 
far as I can make out, is regularly kept in leading- 
strings ; aU authority is retained in the War Ofl&ce, 
and these Controllers and Assistant-Controllers, and 
the rest of them, with their high-sounding titles and 
comfortable pay, seem to be without any correspond- 
ing power and responsibility. All their business 
proper, down to the minutest point, is arranged for 
them by the people in PaU MaU, and these local of- 
ficials are in fact mere post-ofl&ces for transmitting 
references between the War Office and the army, or 
agents for distributing the supplies which find their 
way down by some mysterious agency which they 
know nothing about." 

" But this is as much as to say that people take 
leave of their common-sense when they enter upon 
military organisation. This seems hardly a reason- 
able assumption.'' 

" I would not say that exactly. I think the phe- 
nomenon of our present defective military adminis- 
tration — and that it is extraordinarily defective is a 
matter of fact about which no one will have any 
doubt who inquires into the matter — I think this 
can be explained without the hypothesis of extreme 
stupidity. In the first place, the experiment has 
never really been fairly made. The men who have 
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been put to organise have usually come to the busi- 
ness with no previous knowledge of what is needed, 
and no distinct apprehension of the principles which 
lie at the bottom of all sound military administra- 
tion, and perhaps, too, without having their hearts 
thoroughly in their work. To have organised our 
War Department successfully needed the undivided 
attention and fuU energies of a first-rate man, with a 
natural capacity for that sort of work. And that 
you have never had. At the most critical point of 
the matter, when, in consequence of the Crimean 
break-down, the nation was hot about reform, and 
when everything depended on the direction given to 
the course of organisation, you had an abstracted 
bookworm for your War Minister, thrust into the 
ofl&ce against his own strong protest, set down to a 
duty utterly distasteful to him, and for which he had 
not the smallest natural aptitude. But, in fact, what 
between the management of their estates, and family 
interest, and their share in the general political busi- 
ness of the Government, and the time spent in the 
House, and the distractions of society, many of our 
public men only give the fag-end of their time and 
talents to their proper business of administering 
their departments. I declare I think it is a wonder 
rather how the work of some of the big oflSces gets 
done at all, than that it should be badly done." 

"You have hit on the truth there, I fear. The 
idleness of some of our public men has been astound- 
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ing — ^not more so, however, than the industry of 
others. You see some men working like galley- 
slaves, as if their fortunes or their very lives de- 
pended on it. And the idlers have usually been the 
exceptions. But then the system of business in this 
country is adapted to this state of things — ^to meet 
the case, that is, of the heads of departments who 
live amid the distractions of political life, and can 
only give a fractional share of their attention to their 
official duties. Every one knows that the bulk of 
the business is and must be done by the permanent 
heads of departments — ^the Civil Service, in fact." 

"No doubt that is so; but then, to make the thing 
work well, the political head must set a proper sys- 
tem agoing in the first instance. The subordinate 
officers can't do that, even if they knew how to set 
about it, which probably none of them do. The Bri- 
tish Constitution may require, for example, that your 
War Minister should know nothing about his busi- 
ness, and have no special aptitude for it ; but that is 
all the more reason why the understrappers should 
be experts — ^men who know the weak points of the 
army organisation from practical acquaintance with 
it, and are qualified by experience to set about re- 
forming them. In fact, you ought to govern the 
army through the army. There is plenty of ability 
available for the purpose if you only got hold of it." 
" Yes ; but how are you to set about finding it out ? " 
"I admit it is not plain at first sight what the 
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macliinery should be for selecting the right men. 
You might, of course, if the thing were jobbed, get a 
lot of mere plungers — ^men not even good clerks — 
and nothing else ; but we don't even try to get them 
now. And although civil clerks may be all very 
well in their way — zealous, and honest, and so forth 
— still they must be apt to see the army through the 
refracting miasma of War Office influences, till many 
of them really seem to think that the army is some- 
thing which exists merely to give employment to 
the Office. And certainly the present system favours 
the idea. The result is, that you have a great mass 
of inertia to overcome before anything can be done ; 
and this can only be got rid of by pressure from 
above — that is, by a War Minister with a genius for 
administration. At any rate, our worthy friend sip- 
ping his coffee round the corner yonder is hardly the 
man to apply the lever, even if he had any spare 
moments not occupied in thinking about his dear 
Sophia and the rest of the girls in Switzeriand.'' 

^"Is it not rather a strong fling at the whole body 
of these officials to describe them as obstructing re- 
form in this manner ? " 

" I don't think so. For what, after all, do I assert ? 
A man in an office imbibes a suspicion that his func- 
tions, and those of a number of the friends about 
him, are perfunctory and superfluous. What is he 
to do? In the first place, his conscience will be 
lulled by the specious argument that, after all, he 
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may very possibly be over-scmpulous, for that those 
whose business it is to take heed about these things, 
and who ought to be better judges than he is, appear 
perfectly satisfied with the arrangements. Further, 
he sees the perfect futility of action. He is power- 
less to do any good. He knows perfectly well that 
if, overborne by a sense of his superfluousness, he 
were so quixotic as to resign his post, the only result 
would be that it would be immediately filled up by 
somebody else, perhaps some one less competent. 
Besides, these qualms will only attack the new- 
comer ; in a very short time he will get to bdieve, 
with those around him, in the innate fitness of things 
as he finds them. A man must be strangely inde- 
pendent who will long think differently from the 
five hundred superiors and equals with whom he is 
associated." 

" But see," observed Mr Strickland, rising, " aU the 
party are moving off: we must be going too. It 
seems from what you say that things are in a bad 
way, and without much chance of their improve- 
ment." 

"A condition of Parliamentary government, I 
suppose, and to be accepted as such. The Admir- 
alty is of course in the same boat, but there things 
are perhaps a little better, because there you have a 
staif of experts to help the first lord, and keep mat- 
ters straight." 

Here our conversation was broken off by the ter- 
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mination of luncheon, and the party began to mount 
their horses for the ride homewards, Eva and Sybil 
with Tom Strickland lagging behind, while the latter 
completed a sketch, which I grieve to say he had 
had the bad manners to take, furtively, of the dis- 
tinguished South American officer who had joined 
us at luncheon, and who certainly, with his tight 
clothes, high epauletted shoulders, and dark grinning 
face surmounted by a cocked-hat, looked not unlike 
a performing monkey. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

BEATING ABOUT THE BUSH. 

Just as we were starting off, Mr Merrifield expressed 
a wish to explore the view from a neighbouring hill, 
which sloped up steeply from all sides, culminating 
in some gigantic granite boulders ; and as I offered 
to show him a short cut homeward from that point, 
we turned off together towards it 

At the foot of the granite block we found a picket 
of cavalry, which took charge of our horses while we 
climbed to the summit. The point was certainly of 
sufficient strategic importance to justify its occupa- 
tion, which prevented the enemy from stealing a 
march or manoeuvring successfully for a surprise, for 
it commanded the view for many miles in every 
direction ; and from the top we were not only able to 
see the whole of the force within whose lines we 
were, but we looked down also on the white tents of 
the hostile army a few miles further off, concealed by 
intervening ground from their opponent, but exposed 
to view from this commanding elevation. We thought 
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also we could make out the faint sea-line to the 
north, and the high lands on the coast to the south. 
We remained there for some time, enjoying the beauty 
of the prospect. 

" It has certainly been very interesting to watch 
these manoeuvres from day to day," observed Mr 
Merrifield, as we rode slowly homeward along the 
narrow moor-path, "And perhaps the most striking 
thing about them is the complete contrast between 
what we see here, the straggling columns moving 
about the roads, and these long Hues of waggons, 
and the pickets and detachments scattered about 
everywhere— in short, the apparent irregularity of 
everything — the contrast between this and the con- 
ventional notions of what constituted military train- 
ing, at least in my young days, when military man- 
oeuvres began and ended with a few stiff movements 
on a level parade/' 

" The conventional way of looking at things per- 
meates all professions, but none more than the mili- 
tary. Men knew of course that what they were 
doing was not real training, or at least they might 
have known if they had thought about it. It was 
want of imagination, I suppose, that failed them." 

" Have you had any opportunity. Captain West, of 
ascertaining what these foreign officers think about 
the way in which we haiwsj.acquitted ourselves ? " 

" They express themselves very handsomely ; but 
then they could hardly b6 'otherwise than polite to 
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the hosts who have treated them so welL After all, 
these manoeuvres don't bring out the best part of a 
British soldier. To see him at his best he ought to 
be seen fighting." 

" But as to looks ? " 

" I think the foreigners could hardly be expected 
to fall into raptures about our militia at any rate ; 
those bumpkins, for example, who were discussing 
their sausages just now. But I doubt if our army is 
much to look at, comparatively speaking. We Eng- 
lish are said not to know how to dress, and the criti- 
cism certainly extends to our troops. And it always 
has been so. A very good soldier, speaking in his 
reminiscences of the great reviews of the Allied 
armies held at Paris after Waterloo, says that our 
troops were the most undersized, and the worst 
dressed, and generally meanest-looking of the whole 
lot, and that the Allies were astonished at the insig- 
nificant appearance of the victors in the famous 
battle." 

Well, there is no doubt, I hope, about the fighting 
qualities. Our pardonable national vanity can hardly 
be deceiving us upon that point." 

" It is curious to observe, by the way," I remarked, 
" how conventional the standard of courage is even 
now. We are told, for example, by military writers, 
that certain things are impossible in war, the point of 
impossibility being apparently reached when about 
one-fourth of a body of troops are hors de combat 
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"Wlien that number of an attackiug force are knocked 
over, it is considered legitimate to retire, or if they 
are defending a position, it is not considered disgrace- 
ful to yield it. The position is conventionally said to 
be untenable. But clearly because twenty-five men 
out of a hundred are killed or wounded, that does not 
affect the competency of the remaining seventy-five 
to stop where they are. They are still safe in wind 
and limb." 

*' I suppose," answered my companion, " there 
must be some great expenditure of vital energy in 
such moments, when men see death and destruction 
going on around them in every form. For judging, 
as you say, by military histories, troops seem to be- 
come exhausted and incapable of further effort, even 
although they may have been doing nothing all day 
but standing still. Certainly the slaughter used to be 
much greater in the battles of ancient times." 

" The slaughter took place for the most part in the 
pursuit, I suspect. The beaten party had no time to 
get away when the fighting was all hand to hand, as 
they have in these days of long bowls. But I should 
say the standard of courage is higher now." 

" From what do you make that inference ? " 

" Well, to take one well-known case. It was not 
considered incompatible with the attributes of the 
bravest of the Trojans that he should run away when 
his heart failed him ; but nowadays no one dare run 
away even from a man double his size. You have to 
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take your chance if .you come across a fellow of that 
sort ; you are bound to stand for him if he comes at 
you." 

" That must have been a difficulty with the knights 
of the middle ages also," said Mr Merrifield. " All 
the weakly men could not have gone into monasteries, 
and apparently there was no picking and choosing in 
the single combats of those days." 

" Skill must have had a good deal to do with suc- 
cess then, I suppose, as it has now. The best swords- 
men in the army are not for the most part hulking 
louts, such as are depicted in novels of the muscular 
school, but dapper fellows, often rather under than 
over middle-size. But I suppose you cannot have 
had leisure to read rubbish of that sort ? " 

" I waste time like other folk, and in other places 
than the House of Commons. Books of that sort 
afford certainly an amusing illustration of what you 
say about the conventional way of looking at things, 
the authors not seeing apparently that physical 
strength gives one man no advantage over another 
out of the prize-ring. Duelling, at any rate with 
pistols, made one man as good as another, so far as 
muscles went." 

" And a blackguard like Guy Livingstone would as- 
suredly have been shot sooner or later, as he deserved 
to be. In fact, if ruffians of that sort were really going 
about loose in the present day, it would be necessary 
to reinstitute duelling for putting them down." 
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My companion seemed to disapprove of this light 
way of speaking about duelling, for he changed the 
subject abruptly. *'What you were saying about 
Hector and Achilles just now leads me to remark, 
that it is not so much probably the standard of 
courage as the way of manifesting it that alters with 
time. The ancients were less artificial in their habits 
than we moderns, and more impulsive." 

*' I think one gets a very good insight into some 
attributes of the ancient Greeks by observing their 
blood relations the Indians, who have many of their 
characteristics in an exaggerated form. If half-a- 
dozen Indians are quarrelling, and one of the lot, 
taking the initiative, lays about him with his cudgel, 
knocking all the others down, the latter will very pro- 
bably stand it quietly, to use a bull, merely because 
he anticipates them in action. Yet these fellows are 
brave enough according to their lights, and make 
splendid soldiers under good disipline. Now our 
friends of this morning with the sausages would 
not stand being hit by anybody, even before they 
put on their red coats." 

"True," replied Mr Merrifield, "and what you 
say is borne out very much by what people call the 
Iliad of the East — I mean the Eamayana. Are you 
acquainted with the book ? " 

"Only through translations. Being an English- 
man, and having lived in India, of course I know 
nothing of Sanscrit." 
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" Well, I don't want to insnlt the shade of Homer 
by comparing the Bamayana to the Iliad, but you 
certainly have exhibited there in a striking because 
exaggerated form, the peculiar weakness of the Greek 
intellect, so acute and so strong in some respects, so 
defective in others, because entirely wanting in the 
critical faculty with respect to the value of evidence. 
The Hindoo mythology is not intrinsically more 
absurd than the Grecian, although it may be recited 
in a more extravagant way. Yet the Greeks appear 
for the most part to have accepted their theology 
unquestioning, just as I am told the Hindoos do at 
the present day." 

*' Their religion is certainly a very lively and vivid 
belief with the Hindoos. That any evidence should 
be required in support of it, is an idea it never occurs 
to them to entertain. That a story should be recited 
from the Eamayana is quite sufficient evidence of its 
truth, no matter how wildly extravagant or absurd it 
may be." 

But I must not stop to repeat the whole of this 
conversation ; and however delightful it might be to 
ride across Arrowdown in conversation with Mr 
Merrifield, listening to his disquisitions on the 
Aryan mythology, and borne on the flood of strik- 
ing and beautiful ideas which he poured forth on 
the subject, I nevertheless grudged the time not 
given to the one thing I had most at heart, and from 
which we had now wandered away. Such an op- 
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portunity of unfolding my views to the person most 
able to give effect to them was not likely to occur 
again. The path we were traversing was just wide 
enough for the two horses to go abreast, but too 
stony and uneven for fast riding. For a tSte-d-tSte 
conversation, the situation was everything one could 
desire. No need to button-hole, and no fear of 
boring. Feeling the importance of the occasion, I 
became very anxious and impatient as the moments 
passed by, and we slowly mounted one crest after 
another of the rolling moor. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

COMING TO THE POINT. 

At last Mr Merrifield himself gave a sudden turn to 
the conversation. 

" It is curious to notice," he observed, " the pro- 
gress of development in military as in other human 
affairs. I don't mean, of course, as to improvement 
in firearms and so on, but in the mode of tactics. 
So far as I understand these matters, the only mode 
of manoeuvring recognised in the time of Marlborough, 
and even that of Frederic the Great, was by long lines 
made up of the whole army, or at most of wings. 
The notion of divisions and brigades, and then that 
of army corps, seems to have been of later date. 
Yet apparently this organisation would have been 
just as suitable in the times of Frederic as it is now. 
But mankind seems incapable of arriving at new ideas 
on these or any matters of political organisation per 
saittim. They are developed only by slow degrees." 

"And just now," he continued, "we seem to be on 
the point of developing a new mode of fighting. 
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based, as I understand it, on individual inteUigence 
compounded with a very strict discipline. The military 
discipline and training of the present day form, by 
the way, an excellent school for young men. I have 
been greatly struck with the thorough manner in 
which all regimental business is done in these camps. 
If I had a son instead of a daughter, I think I should 
certainly put him into the army for a season, before 
he settled down to some other profession." 

It was gratifjdng to notice the favourable impres- 
sion my companion had received on this head. I 
pursued the conversation, however, without remark. 
" This last development to which you refer may be 
ascribed to the changes in firearms, I think, which 
forced us to modify our mode of tactics, and was not 
due to the same spirit of development which brought 
about most of our changes." 

"No doubt you are right as to that particular 
case; but although we are quite clear as to the 
present tendency of changes in warfare, we have no 
clearer notion than our forefathers what the next 
changes will be. All we know is that the nation 
which first acts upon the new idea will have for the 
time the advantage over the rest of the world — sad 
it is," he added with a sigh, " to have to say so." 

" My own belief is that there is a great idea avail- 
able just now to be seized upon. We have improved 
our artillery and musketry till one might suppose it 
would soon be impossible to stand up against them, 
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although it has to be remarked by the way that the 
proportion of killed and wounded in battle seems to 
be steadily diminishing instead of increasing, but 
the noticeable thing is that artillery and rifles both 
require daylight to be effective. Neither can do any- 
thing in a fog, still less in the dark. Here then you 
have a new idea for successful warfare." 

** You mean by night attacks ? " 

" Precisely so. The troops that first learn to move 
by night will be able to laugh at the enemy's artil- 
lery, and ten thousand men may throw a whole army 
into confusion." 

"But is not aU experience of war to the effect 
that enterprises by night are liable to fail from the 
most trifling causes ? From what I have understood 
of such matters, night attacks are such ticklish 
things that they hardly ever succeed." 

"They have generally been improvised affairs, I 
fancy, adopted on the spur of the moment, and carried 
out in an imperfect, half-hearted way, the greater part 
of the troops engaged having probably no distinct 
information what the affair was all about. The sort 
of thing I have in view is very different from this. 
I am thinking of a systematic training, by which the 
troops would become as prompt and steady when 
moving in the dark as they are at present in daylight. 
I confess that I have no very distinct conception as 
yet of what the system should be — ^that must be left 
to be discovered by your process of development. 
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No doubt it will require a very high order of discip- 
line and intelligence, but I have enough national van- 
ity to think that this is just the sort of workin which 
our national qualities would give us a superiority ; 
the same coolness and self-possession which distin- 
guish our sailors would then have full play on land." 

" But the secret would not be long kept, and then 
all nations would, after the first surprise, be put on a 
par again, except so far as the qualities you speak of 
might give the advantage to one or the other. The 
final result would merely be that we should be landed 
in a new mode of warfare." 

" But the first start is everything in war. It may 
give you the superiority in perhaps the only great 
campaign you have to undertake in a century. Be- 
sides, this process of imitation by one nation of the 
improvements hit upon by another is, after all, a very 
slow one sometimes. Look at what has happened in 
our own day. The Prussians organised an entirely 
new system almost unobserved ; yet although all the 
world knows how extraordinarily successful that 
system has proved, the French are only now begin- 
ning to talk about adopting it, and we are moving, if 
at all, in a contrary direction." 

" Is that so ? Surely this has been a time of in- 
quiry and reform with us, and putting our military 
institutions on their defence as well as every other 
branch of the body politic ? We seem to have been 
fully as busy as every other nation in that way." 
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"There has been plenty of fuss and plenty of 
change certainly, but mostly in the wrong direction 
I think." 

"You refer to the abolition of purchase, I suppose ? 
Is it possible. Captain West, that you can be an 
advocate for maintaining that mischievous, that 
iniquitous practice?" And my companion spoke 
with a somewhat heightened tone of voice, as if 
he were about to lose his temper, 

"Oh no, please don't misunderstand me on that 
point," I replied, eagerly; "that change was abso- 
lutely essential, as it was pronounced to be, for all 
other reforms that were to follow ; I did not refer in 
the least to that." 

" Then what is it that you find fault with ? That 
measure was merely one link in a chain of remedial 
measures which we have been engaged upon for some 
years past." 

" I think the case may be stated in this way. The 
history of the Prussian army has been one of contin- 
uous improvement from the Napoleonic wars down 
to Metz. How has the same time been spent by us ? 
The period from Waterloo to the Crimean war was 
one of complete stagnation, or rather we were going 
backward. Wellington's army and system were the 
creation of his patient genius ; the War Department 
had not helped in any way to form it, and by degrees 
that splendid machine became rusty, and the men 
who knew how to work it had passed away. Since 
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the Crimean days there has certainly been a season 
of energy, more or less spasmodic, and always fright- 
fully costly ; but the energy, so far as administration 
goes, has been in great measure misdirected, and the 
result is that we have built up a cumbrous machine 
which hardly works in peace, and would utterly 
collapse in war. The result is, I verily believe, that 
we are absolutely worse prepared at the present 
moment for a war, should we unhappUy become 
engaged in one, which heaven forbid " — I threw in 
this remark about heaven as a sop to Mr Merrifield, 
the allusion to war being evidently distasteful, as I 
inferred fron a restless movement he made in his 
saddle — ** than we were in the Crimean days. For 
then we had merely to create everything; and 
although we did not happen to light, upon the man of 
genius needed, possibly we might have done so if the 
war had gone on longer. But now the first thing to 
be done would be, not to create but to destroy. If 
the British army is not to go to immortal smash when 
called on active service, the War Ofl&ce would have 
to be pulled to pieces, and the whole system of mili- 
tary administration built up anew. That is a nice 
prospect ! A flank movement in face of the enemy 
with a vengeance. There is one other alternative, 
certainly. If you had the good fortune to hit upon a 
really first-rate man for leader of an expedition, he 
would probably pitch the system overboard, and 
simply improvise his own way of feeding and moving 
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the anny ; and then, instead of the War Office routine, 
with its checks and counter-checks, and its warrants, 
and circulars, and forms, and precedents, piled up in 
confusion one above the other till men can neither 
stand nor understand them, he would perhaps devise 
a rough-and-ready system of control and audit of his 
own. In fact, he would do over again what Welling- 
ton did in the Peninsula — organise a war department 
for service in the field. But what a strain to put on 
a general engaged before the enemy, and in these days 
too of short campaigns ! And what a satire on our pre- 
sent organisation, that it only just pulls along while 
there is no strain on it, and would have to be set aside 
on the first occasion of its being wanted for real use!" 

" That would be an alarming picture, indeed, if a 
true one. But is not your view morbid or exagger- 
ated ? I have observed that you express yourself very 
strongly on this point. Captain West, but I thought 
that was merely due to the prejudice of a military 
man who looked at things from the mere soldier's 
point of view. I should have expected a more dis- 
passionate estimate of things from you, now that you 
have had some experience of office, and of the possi- 
bilities of government." 

" I felt very strongly on the subject, Mr Merrifield, 
when first I had the honour of speaking to you about 
it, but I assure you I feel ten times more strongly 
now than I did then, and I have not been unobservant 
during my novitiate." 
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" Well, but I should like to hear your criticisms a 
little more in detail Tour denunciations, although 
hearty, have been somewhat vague so far. Cannot 
you give me an idea of some of the specific points of 
your objections ? " 

Here, then, was the very opportunity I had been 
longing for, and no words could express the tension 
of feeling I experienced in the desire to veil the 
anxiety struggling for expression under an outward 
calmness of manner. But just at this moment we 
were interrupted. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

OUR REFORMER MEETS WITH THE RIGHT 
LISTENER AT LAST. 

Ik the interest of our conversatioii I had not noticed 
that we had reached the point where our bridle-path 
cut in at an acute angle with the main road, and 
that although the open moor rendered all objects 
visible for a long distance, the rest of the equestrian 
party were now close to us, having reached almost 
simultaneously the point of junction. There was no 
alternative but to fall in with the cavalcade. 

In the first excitement of this disappointment I 
did not notice Eva's absence from the party. On 
inquiry it was explained that she and Tom Strick- 
land had taken another route across the moor. Tom 
declared, said his sister, that only a woman could be 
cruel enough to ride over such stony roads, and 
wanted all of them to follow his guidance along a 
short cut not more than two miles round. But she 
protested that he would infallibly lead them into a 
bog, as he did not know the country a bit, and only 
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my wife had the courage to accompany him. There 
they were, she added, over yonder, just disappearing 
over the crest of that rise on the right. 

Mr Merrifield entered at once into lively conver- 
sation with the young ladies, declaring that he felt 
so braced up by this upland air that the day seemed 
only beginning instead of ending. But to a man 
accustomed, as he was, to spend the long weary 
nights in arguing, defending, replying, convincing all 
around, an hour or so of conversation must have 
been a mere relaxation. I don't think, by the way, 
that Sybil half appreciated the honour done her in 
being thus talked to — an honour disguised perhaps 
by the thoroughly unafiected manner in which it 
was conferred — and would much have preferred Tom 
Strickland's company. So foolish are young ladies. 

Nj)9r/a rexva ! 

However, this interlude did not last long. Pres- 
ently Mr Merrifield reined back his horse till I, who 
was riding a little in the rear, came up with him, 
and said, " I think Captain Strickland showed very 
good judgment in keeping off this abominably stony 
track. Cannot we follow his example and find a 
way for ourselves across the moor?" and so saying 
he turned off the road, and we were soon taking an 
independent line of our own in the general direction 
of the shooting-box. It was clear, then, that I had 
not bored the great Minister, since he himself thus 
pointedly sought a renewal of the conversation ; and. 
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indeed, in a minnte or two we had the army qneatkm 
on again at fall swing, Mr Merrifield inviting me to 
state my views at length. 

**! coold not make them very shorty I fear, if I 
tried," was my reply ; " however, if I don't fatigae 
yon there will be time to explain what I mean 
between this and the farm. It seems to me, then, 
that there are three important principles involved in 
this army question which have been lost sight o^ bnt 
which, if acted npon, would go Ceir to solve it First, 
what you want is to have an army. That sounds 
like a mere truism, but the little point seems to be 
overlooked nevertheless. We have got an army cer- 
tainly, but it is altogether too small to do anything 
with in war. And we have no means of augment- 
ing it, for I need not say that these army reserves 
are the merest pretences of a reserve. The fact 
is, we should have to trust in war time to the 
slow and clumsy device of recruiting, and the war 
would be over before we had begun to get on our 
armour." 

•* But we have a larger army now than we have 
ever had before, at any rate in peace time ? " 

" That may be so, and for peace time the number 
of men embodied is perhaps larger than necessary, 
but the fact appears to remain that we have no force 
available of a strength that would enable us to act 
effectively. Allowing for recruits, and depots, and 
so forth, you might perhaps be able to place 50,000 
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eflfectives in the field, and you had very much better 
place none." 

"Yet England has fought and won great battles 
with less than that number." 

" Yes, but then the Continental armies were small 
also. Austerlitz was thought at the time to be a 
battle of the Titans, but neither side had a hundred 
thousand men in the field. Kapoleon had a much 
smaller force at Jena. But other nations have 
expanded in their scale of making war, and we shall 
have to do the same. If we had to go to war for the 
defence of Belgium, for example — I am only taking 
this as an extreme illustration," I added, for at this 
point my companion made a gesture of impatience ; 
" admitting for the sake of argument that the suppo- 
sition is absurd, still it may be assumed that some 
case or other might conceivably arise, under a com- 
bination of possible if highly improbable eventual- 
ities " (I threw aU this in to keep my companion 
quiet), " when we should have to intervene by arms, 
say, for instance, in defence of a colony ; and then 
we should find that we were without the means of 
doing so, and the war would be over before we were 
ready to begin." 

" If, by being ready, you mean that England would 
not have military establishments organised on the 
gigantic scale we find obtaining on the Continent, I 
admit that we should not be ; but England would 
never even dream of undertaking war in that fashion. 
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Her anny must always necessarily be small; she 
must act with allies, and turn her naval superiority 
to account." 

"But is not, speaking with all deference, is not 
that view of the case a little vague ? If one military 
proposition has been made more clear than another 
by recent events it seems to be this, that fleets have 
little power for offensive movement in Continental 
warfare, although their defensive power may have 
improved, and therefore that wars must be settled by 
forces on land." 

" However that may be — and I must say I 
doubt if the conclusion be well founded, that is, if 
you draw it from what happened in the Franco- 
German war — still I hold that we must regard the 
idea of emulating the armies of the Continent as 
out of the question." 

" I don't say that we could emulate Germany with 
her million of men, but the population of Great 
Britain is as large now as that of France was in the 
revolutionary war; we could therefore maintain as 
large an army as Napoleon did. The fighting power 
of a nation — excuse the savagery of the expression — 
depends on the number of able-bodied men it has." 

"You speak as if it would ever be possible to en- 
force a conscription in England." 

"No, I merely meant to say that the men are there 
if you choose to employ them. Of course you must 
offer terms sufficient to attract." 
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Mr Merrifield was silent for a minute ; whether 
considering my proposition, or because he thought it 
was not worth replying to, I could not tell. I there- 
fore went on — 

"Twenty years ago, I admit, the notion of raising 
a large volunteer army would have seemed chimerical, 
but we have now actual evidence of what can be done 
in that way. Look at what happened in America. 
If ever there was a country of which the impossibility 
of raising a big army might have been afl&rmed, it 
was that. All the diflBculties we should encounter 
in such a task were existent there in a highly in- 
tensified degree. The value of labour is even greater 
there than with us ; the sense of independence also, 
and the novelty of the task. Yet, notwithstanding, 
the armies they succeeded in raising transcended in 
numbers even the armies of the Continent. 

" Yes, but consider the cause they were fighting for. 
That was a struggle for a grand national principle, 
which set the heart of the whole people a-beating — 
not a mere political quarrel" 

"K"o doubt you must have a sufl&cient cause. There 
must be something to arouse the passions of the nation, 
in order that the passions of the nation may be 
aroused. But I should hope England would never be 
drawn into war except on some grave and solemn 
cause." 

" There at least I agree with you," said Mr Merri- 
field, with emphasis. " But you have overlooked the 
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enormons, the profligate waste of money those effoitB 
involved, and the tremendous incnbus of debt they 
have laid on the American people." 

" The effort was so costly because they were so ill 
prepared for it ; because ever}i;hing had to be impio- 
vised — army, system, oflScers, arms, everything. If 
the Korthem States had had such a nucleus to begin 
with as even our moderate establishments, the ex- 
pense, and every other great feature which gave the 
struggle its exceptional character, the blunders, the 
struggle, the time it took, would all have been greatly 
diminished. And so with us ; the sacrifice and the 
waste of a great war would be avoided just in propor- 
tion as we organised beforehand the means of under- 
taking it vigorously, instead of allowing ourselves to 
drift into a quarrel, and then embarking on war in 
half-hearted, insufficient fashion, imtil the nation, 
exasperated by disaster, compels its leaders to obey 
the national voice, and undertake measures adequate 
to the occasion. But let me explain : I don't antici- 
pate that England would ever be called on for such 
an eflfort as the Americans had to put forth, although 
with our scattered empire it would be difficult to 
measure the extent of our liabilities. 300,000 or 
even 200,000 British troops, with the means of filling 
up casualties, and maintaining the numbers, would 
suffice to turn the scale in any European war. What 
I object to is the notion that it would be useful, or 
even possible, to go into the thing with forty or fifty 
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Mr Merrifield was silent for a minute ; whether 
considering my proposition, or because he thought it 
was not worth replying to, I could not tell. I there- 
fore went on — 

"Twenty years ago, I admit, the notion of raising 
a large volunteer army would have seemed chimerical, 
but we have now actual evidence of what can be done 
in that way. Look at what happened in America. 
If ever there was a country of which the impossibility 
of raising a big army might have been afl&rmed, it 
was that. All the diflBculties we should encounter 
in such a task were existent there in a highly in- 
tensified degree. The value of labour is even greater 
there than with us; the sense of independence also, 
and the novelty of the task. Yet, notwithstanding, 
the armies they succeeded in raising transcended in 
numbers even the armies of the Continent. 

" Yes, but consider the cause they were fighting for. 
That was a struggle for a grand national principle, 
which set the heart of the whole people a-beating — 
not a mere political quarrel" 

"K"o doubt you must have a sufl&cient cause. There 
must be something to arouse the passions of the nation, 
in order that the passions of the nation may be 
aroused. But I should hope England would never be 
drawn into war except on some grave and solemn 
cause." 

" There at least I agree with you," said Mr Merri- 
field, with emphasis. " But you have overlooked the 
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Wellington had advanced to the Pyrenees, he shifted 
his base from Portugal to the Bay of Biscay, so thtt 
instead of having to drag his supplies over the whole 
length of Spain and its weary mountains, he was aUe 
to keep his army in clover without an effort. The 
French, under similar circumstances, would probably 
have been starving, because they had only land car- 
riage." 

" Yes, but it strikes me that we have only to look 
at the expenditure in the Crimean war, where we had 
what you would no doubt call a mere handful of men 
to form some notion of the cost of attempting to send 
out expeditions on the gigantic scale you contemplate. 
Besides, it is impossible to leave out of sight the fact 
that these enormous armies are to be made up of 
volunteer soldiers. No ; without enforced service, 
and that would be opposed to the whole spirit of the 
national sentiment, large armaments seem impractic- 
able. We must be prepared to act with small num- 
bers, and trust to efficiency for giving them increased 
value." 

" The sort of scheme which I have in view would 
not, I believe, be really much more costly than our 
present one, while it ought to give us a sufficient 
force, although maintaining the voluntary system. 
Let me observe, by the way, that it is fairly open to 
question whether volunteer soldiers are really so 
much, if at all, more expensive than conscripts. In 
the first place, they are likely to be much better 
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troops, I suspect, man for man ; for although we 
hear so much about the spirit and intelligence of the 
German soldiery, it is only reasonable to suppose 
that there must be a lot of men among them who 
hate the business, and would be glad to shirk it in 
any possible way. But the real cost of an army ap- 
pears not to be so much what is paid for wages, as 
the loss in national wealth caused by the withdrawal 
of that amount of labour from productive to non-pro- 
ductive pursuits. The State pays more, no doubt, 
but not the nation, as it appears to me, except so far 
as the rate of wages may be higher in one country than 
the other. Indeed it might be maintained with some 
reason that the voluntary plan is the cheaper of the 
two, for the waste in national wealth of keeping up 
large armies in peace time must in the long-run be 
prodigious, whereas we only engage our extra hands 
when we want them. Where our system fails is that 
we have no adequate provision forgetting these extra 
hands at the critical moment." 

" Yes, but your argument assumes that such a pro- 
vision is practicable." 

" That is just what I was coming to. This is the 
first of the three points of army reform which I think 
should be aimed at, and which I am so glad to have 
the opportunity of submitting for your consideration. 
I believe it is quite possible to get the men if you 
only set the right way to work. The people of Eng- 
land are warlike enough, but they don't like potter- 
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ing abont, playing at soldiers in peace time ; still 
more they don't like being paid less than the market- 
rate of wages. But about the military spirit of the 
country there can surely be no doubt. What other 
nation could have produced our volunteers ? Then 
see how popular our militia is. You can get any 
number of men you please for it. And why ? Be- 
cause the men are kept near their own homes, and 
because they are not embodied during the busy part 
of the year. And yet this force, so elastic in num- 
bers, and through which you can really get at the 
youth of the nation, we deliberately throw away for 
the very purpose it is required, namely, the purpose 
of war." 

" How so ? The militia is the main defence of the 
country." 

" A defence in the improbable event of invasion 
certainly, but if we want to get men for any effort 
abroad they are lost to us. Now it seems to me that 
it would not be difficult to provide for getting aU the 
good out of the militia that we now have — its power 
of indefinite expansion, its popularity, and so forth 
— without any of the drawbacks now attaching to it, 
by a simple amalgamation of that force with the re- 
gular army. Men don't like serving far away from 
home, and they don't like serving continuously 
throughout the year. Well, provided we have a suf- 
ficiency of soldiers for ordinary garrison duty and 
colonial service, why should the army be always 
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under arms in peace time? What you really need 
is to know where to put your hand on plenty of men 
when you want them, and that they should have had 
a certain amount of preparation and drill, and that 
all the organisation required for handling the force 
when it is wanted should be framed and ready. I 
would say, then, have a real amalgamation between 
the militia and the line. Carry out the principle of 
localisation thoroughlyj and then you may render 
the military position of the country really effective, 
without making it a bit more expensive." 

"Is this not in effect what is done already by 
means of the militia reserve ? Are not part of the 
militia under an obligation to join the regular army 
if required to do so ? " 

"We have a militia reserve certainly, but alto- 
gether too small in quantity. With our small army 
it is less even than a mere half-measure to provide 
only thirty thousand men for its reserve. The re- 
serves ought to be much larger than the embodied 
army; In fact, the whole militia ought to be avail- 
able 6ts a reserve. And be it remembered, that just 
in proportion as you increase your effective reserves, 
will you be able to reduce the force permanently 
under arms in peace time." 

" Does not the plan of short service lately intro- 
duced give you also a large reserve, in addition, from 
the regular army? At any rate, will it not do so 
eventually, when the plan hjts come into full operation?' 
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'' The system assumes that a man shall pass six 
years in the ranks^ and six in the reserve. But de- 
ducting men who are allowed to complete their full 
service with the colours, as will no doubt be largely 
done, and for casualties, these reserves will never at 
all approach the embodied army in strength. But 
the question seems to me to be, why tie your hands 
with restrictions of this sort ? By what is really a 
very slight change of organisation, we might in eflfect 
mobilise the whole militia, and render them avail- 
able for all the military purposes of the country. I 
doubt if the liability to serve abroad on emergency 
wiU at all interfere with the supply of men. On the 
contrary, it seems reasonable to expect that this lia- 
bility, if enforced in war time only, would increase 
the popularity of the force rather than otherwise, 
especially if a fair retaining fee be offered.*' 

"You speak of this merging of the militia into the 
line as a slight measure. You would not find that 
it would be thought so generally." 

" I daresay there would be plenty of men ready to 
oppose it, Brammy" — Brammy was a diminutive 
frequently applied to Mr Braham, affectionately by 
his friends and followers, jestingly by the rest of the 
world — " we may be sure, would come out with so- 
lemn platitudes about the danger of tampering with 
our great constitutional force; but we could not wish 
him a less promising bugbear to handle. People wiU 
surely be wise enough to see that political danger 
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nowadays is not to be apprehended from the court 
or from the army. We have entered on a new state 
of things, when the danger is not that courts and 
governments will be too strong, but rather that they 
wiU not be strong enough. Besides— I speak with 
great deference, bs becomes a young politician ad- 
dressing the head of the profession — ^but, looking at 
the history of recent times, is it not the case that 
great measures are just those which are most easy to 
carry ? Take your own case, Mr Merrifield, if I may 
venture to refer to it. When you were pressing for- 
ward your great measures for abolishing entail and 
reforming the Scotch Presbytery, what a com- 
manding majority you always had at your back ! 
But now when we show hesitation, especially when 
Baliol (Mr Baliol was one of the Secretaries of 
State in the Ministry of that day) brings out and 
withdraws his pottering half-measures, we never 
seem to be sure of a majority from one day to an- 
other." 

I suppose Mr Merrifield must have been struck by 
what I said, for he remained silent when I stopped, 
a very unusual thing for him to do. Indeed I was 
quite shocked afterwards, when recalling our conver- 
sation, to think how I had been monopolising the 
larger share of it. However, just now I was embold- 
ened to go on. 

" In short, my idea is that we ought to reverse our 
system. The line and the militia should be amalga- 
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mated thoronghly together; and moreover^ instead of 
making the militia the reserve for the line, we ought 
to make the line the reserve for the militia. This is 
a reform, as I conceive, very urgently needed. In 
training for any profession, a bad preparation is often 
worse than no preparation at alL This is certainly 
the case in the military profession. The drill and 
training of the sort which a recruit gets in the militia 
often do him harm rather than good; at any rate this 
certainly holds good for the oflScers. The notion Mr 
Thorowcome set agoing was that service in the militia 
should be made a qualification for appointment to 
the line ; it is really in no sense a qualification, but 
rather a disqualification. The only use of the rule 
is that it acts as a bribe to induce men to take the 
militia commissions that were going a-begging. But 
where the men are imperfectly trained and discip- 
lined, there is the need all the greater for experienced 
oflicers. The militia, then, I say, should be ofl&cered 
entirely from the line. As it is now organised, it 
would simply go to pieces on the first strain. But if 
your commissioned and non-commissioned oflBcers 
were all soldiers of experience — ^men who had been 
trained in the best possible school, the British line — 
then, in their hands, a raw material would soon be 
got into shape. This is no doubt one of the secrets 
of Prussian success. The troops are young, but the 
ofl&cers are ripe soldiers. So it should be with our 
militia. By giving it a backbone of the veteran ele- 
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ment of the right sort, of the men who have to com- 
mand, you would increase its efficiency to an amazing 
extent. 

"There would be anothier advantage in such a 
system," I went on to add; "it would furnish an 
outlet for the line officers, and thus proyide for a 
very serious difficulty. I do not want to defend the 
purchase system, and it has disappeared never to re- 
turn ; but at any rate purchase gave a very cheap 
and efficient form of retirement, and how you are to 
supply its place in this respect no one has yet pro- 
posed or thought about proposing. Yet the question 
will have to be faced some day, and a very tough one 
it will be found. Now, by making the line a stepping- 
stone to the militia you would at once have an outlet 
for a large number of officers. And, observe, you in- 
jure no one by so doing, and interfere with no vested 
rights, for it cannot be said that the rising generation 
of schoolboys have any vested rights to obtain militia 
commissions. A commission in the militia is not a 
livelihood.'* 

"You speak of the difficulty of maintaining a 
proper flow of promotion, but is it so certain that 
any such difficulty will arise ? Thorowcome, when- 
ever I talked with him about it, before, poor fellow, his 
health broke down, used to appear very confident that 
this part of the new scheme would work smoothly 
enough. I understood him to say that promotion to 
major would be reached after about eighteen years' 
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service on the average. That rate would give us 
field-officers in the prime of life." 

"Yes, I remember reading statements to that 
effect before I went into Parliament; but how Mr 
Thorowcome proposed to accomplish it I suspect he 
had not the slightest idea, unless it was by enforcing 
retirements with pensions, on a gigantic scale of ex- 
pense. Of course the difficulty will not occur just 
yet. So long 6ts the sale of commissions by the 
State goes on, promotion will continue merrily 
enough; it is the power of realising a capital sum 
which creates the inducements to retire. But when 
the present race of officers, who entered under the 
former system, disappears, and their successors come 
upon the scene, then the stagnation will arise, and 
a very great and serious difficulty it will be found." 

** But your own regiment has always been a non- 
purchase one, I understand, yet the difficulty does 
not seem to have arisen in your case. I have made 
the acquaintance of several field-officers of artillery 
during these manoeuvres, and they seem to be all 
very active and efficient men, quite in the prime of 
lifa'' 

" Our promotion has been due mainly to continual 
augmentations. Five-and-twenty years ago the regi- 
ment was comparatively but a small one ; then it 
began to be increased, and the increase has been going 
on ever since. It was increased before the Crimean 
war, and of course during that war. Then it was 
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increased for the Indian mutiny, an increase of at 
least doubtful necessity, by the way, as regards the 
officers, for the officers of the Indian artillery were 
much in excess of the wants of the service, and a 
large number of them had no batteries with which 
to serve. However, the increase was made. Then, 
in 1870, when the panic arose, there was another 
considerable augmentation, — ^this, by the way, being 
almost simultaneous with another reduction of the 
Indian branch of the artillery, so that officers were 
being pensioned off on one side and promoted on the 
other : happily Pendragon and other army reformers 
did not find it out or there would have been a row. 
Then, lastly, a lot of officers were appointed to the 
auxiliary forces — militia and volunteer artillery — 
and their places filled up. This, I may remark, is a 
very good illustration how the officering of the mili- 
tia may be made to stimulate promotion. But thus 
you will see that the present state of promotion in 
the artillery is purely artificial. Most of the junior 
officers now in the regiment have been brought in 
by augmentations and not in succession to vacancies. 
It is just the same with the Engineers. The physi- 
cal efficiency of the Prussian and Italian officers is 
due to the same cause. Comparatively small armies 
have been rapidly expanded into large ones. But 
an end of this augmenting process comes at last. 
We have certainly reached it, I should say, in my 
regiment ; we have made every one supernumerary 
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to the fixed establishment who could by strainmg 
the construction of the term be deemed to be doing 
other than regimental duty, and how further relief is 
to be obtained I am sure I don't know. Already the 
cry is raised that the subalterns are too old. The 
same thing, I apprehend, must infallibly happen 
with the whole of the army by-and-by, and even in 
a greater degree, because we have an advantage over 
the infantry in our much greater proportion of field- 
officers. We have about twice as many colonels and 
lieutenant-colonels as there is any work for, and 
they are simply in each other's way ; yet, if any re- 
former were to propose to reduce them, he would be 
met by the insuperable objection that to do so would 
make the present bad promotion still worse. Our 
establishment of senior officers seems in fact to be 
kept up on its present scale mainly in order to make 
an outlet for the juniors." 

"But is it not the case that what are called the 
ordnance corps are officered for the most part by 
men who make a permanent profession of the army, 
and will not this account for their exceptionally slow 
promotion ? " 

" That is no doubt the case, but then the tendency 
of recent administration seems to be towards assimi- 
lating the state of things in the rest of the army 
with what obtains in our regiments. Pendragon, 
and his father, and the rest of the army reformers, 
are all calling out for professional soldiers, as if -the 
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aim and object of all reform should be to produce 
that class. £ut^ after all, the state of promotion in 
the artillery and Engineers has been so largely 
modified by augmentations, as I have endeavoured 
to explain, that its present state is no index of the 
normal result of promotion in a professional body 
which makes the army its permanent occupation. 
To appreciate properly the tendency of such a state 
of things you must look at what the regiment was 
before the augmentations began, when we had cap- 
tains of fifty-five, or at the state of the Indian army 
before the mutinies, when it was common to meet 
with lieutenants of twenty years' service,, and three- 
fourths of the field-officers were past work." 

*' But here again are you not speaking of a class 
which looked on the army as their only means of 
livelihood ? Whereas the British army will always 
be a favourite resort with young men of means, who 
enter the service as a diversion, to be dropped with 
the expiration of their youth ? " 

"That is true. There will always be a large 
non-professional element in the army, to whom the 
amount of purchase-money is not a primary object, 
and who, therefore, wiU be as ready to retire without 
that inducement as with it, whenever it suits their 
convenience. The old Indian army was, no doubt, 
more purely professional than the British army is 
ever likely to become, all the officers in it looking to 
their pay as their only livelihood. But, on the other 
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hand, thqr were serving in a ImuI climate, with an 
exceptionally high rate of casnalties ; and, moreoYer, 
what is yerj important to remember, in the Tndian 
army there was a system of purchase in force which 
nnqnestionably stimulated retirements greatly, and 
since that has been abolished, there has been a com- 
plete stagnation. All this, I think, points to the 
need for providing an outlet for onr line officers, and 
such yon would have by officeiing the militia — or 
whatever body takes its place — ^firom the lina" 

'' I apprehend the pay of these officers would be a 
considerable charge ? " 

'' They would have to be paid something, no doubt ; 
but, on the other hand, you would save the present 
half-pay list, and the present outlay for militia 
officers, and you would have one chaise in lieu, re- 
presenting, in fact, a system of terminable annuities, 
for it would not be well that officers should remain 
an indefinite time with the militia. But this, after 
all, is only a secondary feature in the scheme. The 
main point is the complete fusion of the militia with 
the line, so that it would become a real reserve, avail- 
able in need for service either at home or abroad." 

" Such a scheme would evidently be very costly, 
to say nothing of other objections which at first sight 
may not be apparent/' 

"Each reserve soldier would require a retaining 
fee, no doubt. But, after all, it is not the pay of the 
troops which forms the most formidable item of the 
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estimates. Clothing, food, hospitals, stafif, stores, 
buildings, pension-lists, non-eflfective services, unem- 
ployed officers ; these are the things that mount up. 
Supposing, for example, that we had 200,000 men in 
the militia, all available as a reserve, at sixpence a- 
day while unemployed, the charge would be under 
two millions a-year, not a very high price to pay for 
the additional strength it would give us. With such 
a reserve of trained soldiers, with all the conditions 
for prompt embodiment already prepared ; above all, 
with the reserves officered by thoroughly-trained and 
experienced men ; with a homogeneous force of this 
description it should certainly be possible to dispense 
with a part of the regular army now embodied. I 
believe, then, that the plan would be economical as 
well as efficient, but the efficiency of it is the point 
I lay most stress on." 

'* This, then,'' said Mr Merrifield, " if I understand 
you aright, is the first of your three proposals. Now, 
then, for the second." And so far from being bored 
with the subject, as I had feared might be the case, 
he appeared to take quite a lively interest in it, and 
to be almost eager to pursue it further. I should ex- 
plain, indeed, that this report of the conversation 
entirely misrepresents it, so far as it makes me appear 
to have been the principal speaker and my companion 
the listener. What really happened was, in fact, 
quite the reverse ; but although a gratified and, I 
hope, benefited listener, I have in truth reported in 
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full only my own share, omitting all the copious 
illustration and ingenious disquisition which illum- 
ined his discourse. Thus the report, although given 
as if verbatim, is in fact merely an abstract of what 
passed, as will be plain when it is remembered that 
we had been riding for six or seven miles at a foot 
pace. 

But to resume. " Now," said Mr Merrifield, " for 
the second point of your scheme/' 

" Well, my second point is comparatively a minor 
one, and yet by no means unimportant, for it is at 
the bottom of a good deal of possible reform." 

But what is that rushing past us in the twilight ? 
A horse — ^a riderless horse — Eva's horse it must be, 
which goes suddenly by, the reins loose, snorting 
with excitement, at full gallop across the moor. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE CONVERSATION INTERRUPTED. 

I SPUBBED back in the direction indicated by this 
apparition, but could not for some time find what I 
was in search of. There might have been no accident; 
loose horses were no uncommon phenomena during 
the manoeuvres; but it was more likely there had 
been an accident, and the few minutes passed in 
hurrying back across the moor were passed in an 
agony of suspense which those may appreciate who 
have ever been in the like situation. 

The surface of the moor, although apparently flat, 
was in reality made up of undulations, and inter- 
sected by numerous little gullies, so that although 
the prospect from the ridges was a wide one, all the 
lower ground was hid from view ; 'and as in my back- 
ward ride ridge after ridge was reached, I strained 
my eyes in vain through the dim evening light to 
discover any signs of human beings. 

At last, when two or three miles had been traversed, 
which seemed like a dozen as I sped hither and 
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thither in every direction, I descried a dark object 
in the distance, which as I pressed on towards it 
developed into the object of my search, a dismounted 
rider holding his horse and bending over a form, 
my wife, my poor Eva, lying senseless on the ground. 

Tom Strickland, for of course it was he,^was so 
absorbed in watching the pale face of his companion 
that he did not notice my coming till I rode up dose. 
" Thank God you have come ! " he cried ; " I could 
not leave her like this — could not tell what to do ; " 
and then explained hurriedly how the accident had 
happened. They had lost their way in a detour to 
avoid one of the swamps in which the moor abounded, 
and were going at a foot pace, for the ground was 
very rotten, when Eva's horse put his foot into a hole 
and fell with her. The horse was up and off before 
Strickland could stop it, but he thought it had rolled 
partly on its rider, who had lain senseless ever since. 

Tom Strickland now set off in search of assistance, 
while Mr Merrifield, who like myself had been scour- 
ing the moor in search of the missing rider, and had 
now joined us, set ofiT to intercept the provision cart 
which he had noticed to be making its way home- 
ward in rear of the party, while I remained by my 
poor sufiTerer, watching with agony her pallid face 
and silent breathing, chafing her pretty hands, calling 
her by name, fearing the worst. 

This agony of suspense was happily not long 
endured. Eevived by the contents of a wine-flask I 
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carried, and which I poured down her throat, Eva 
suddenly became sensible ; could soon sit up, and 
presently declared herself quite sufficiently recovered 
to be lifted on to my horse, which I then led up to 
the pathway, meeting the returning cart just as the 
advance of evening made it difficult to discern any 
object in the landscape. By means of the friendly 
cart the shelter of the farm was soon reached, where 
we came upon a scene of anxiety and excitement, 
now happily allayed, as the sufiTerer turned out to be 
so much better than the first tidings had represented. 
A servant had already been despatched across the 
moor to bring out the Stricklands' family doctor 
from Stampton ; whUe Tom Strickland, bethinking 
him that a detachment of troops was encamped at 
an outpost not many miles ofT, had gone thither in 
quest of a surgeon, whom he brought back about 
midnight. By this time Eva was sound asleep, and 
Mrs Strickland pronounced strongly against her 
being disturbed, a verdict which the young assistant- 
surgeon, who had probably never been called in to 
attend a lady before, and was wholly inexperienced 
in the treatment of nerves, evidently considered as a 
reprieve, accepting in lieu of a consultation a supper 
and shake-down in the loft prepared for his reception. 

Next morning early arrived the doctor from Stamp- 
ton, a hale old gentleman who called everybody Sir 
or Ma'am, as the case might be, and whose ruddy face 
spoke of a life passed in healthy rides over the breezy 
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downs. This worthy pronounced that no bones were 
broken, which was indeed already sufficiently obvious, 
but that the patient had experienced a severe shaking, 
which also Eva said she knew without being told ; 
finally, he prescribed rest and quiet for a time, and 
returned homewards, promising to send back a mix- 
ture to be taken three times a-day. 

Although the accident thus happily proved so 
much less alarming than it appeared at first sight, it 
put an end to our share in the manoeuvres. Eva ex- 
pressed a great longing to return, declaring she should 
be dreadfully in everybody's way, and indeed our 
present residence was ill suited for an invalid of any 
sort, even although deriving the support of Mr Dew- 
leppe's mixture. Mrs Strickland wanted to return 
with her to Stampton Court, leaving me to watch the 
manoeuvres, but of course we would not hear of that. 
A more convenient plan seemed to be to anticipate 
our promised visit to Mr Drew and his daughter by 
a few days — a liberty we might easily venture to take 
with such old friends ; while at Thorpe we should be 
able to get the benefit of Fergusson's medical atten- 
dance for Eva. And accordingly we started oflf that 
afternoon in Mrs Strickland's pony-carriage forThorpe, 
which was only four miles beyond Stampton, leaving 
Sybil behind, and arrived there just at dusk, to find 
Mary working in the garden, and the Squire drinking 
meditatively a pint of claret in the solitude of his 
dining-room. 
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From both we received the kindest welcome. 
Mary — who had now left Miss Barton's care, and 
was keeping house for her father — at once took pos- 
session of Eva, who was thoroughly knocked up with 
the drive, carrying her oflf to her room, and waiting 
on her for the rest of the evening with a watchful 
assiduity which seemed like a reproach to my own 
less careful efforts. This nursing, I may add, was of 
such persistent kind, and the friends found so much 
to say to each other, that it involved my sitting up 
till any hour of the night or morning, before the other 
young lady could be prevailed on to retire from Eva's 
room, her only reply to my remonstrance being that 
she was sure I liked these late hours, as they gave 
opportunity for an additional cigar. 

Fergusson came next day to visit Eva. He pro- 
nounced that there was apparently no specific injury 
from the fall, but that it seemed to have caused a cer- 
tain amount of shock to the system, for which rest 
would be the best cure. "Mrs West should keep 
perfectly quiet for a time. She certainly appears alto- 
gether more delicate than she used to be, although 
it is perhaps diflBcult just now to form a correct judg- 
ment on the point I should be inclined to suspect 
that the strain of London life is rather too much for 
her. I suppose there is a great deal going on in the 
.way of balls, and late hours, and so forth ? " 

" Yes, there is, a good deal, and my wife often com- 
plains of fatigue, and she certainly gets rather wearied 
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at times. But she enjoys gaiety of this sort so much, 
that I have not the heart to curtail it, especially as 
I am a good deal occupied myself, and the life would 
be dull for her, and her sister too, if they did not go 
out." 

"Well," said Fergusson, ''you must make the most 
of the recess. The holiday on the moor ought to 
have acted like a tonic but for this accident Perhaps, 
taking rest now, she may yet find the benefit of the 
trip. But you must take care of her, Captain West. 
I suppose you official men have society engagements 
which you cannot very well help, but depend on it 
these late hours and heated rooms are very bad things 
for delicate young ladies. Mrs West gives me the 
impression of having done more in that way than is 
good for her." 

So saying the worthy doctor took his departure, 
leaving me musing over his caution, resolving in my 
mind more or less vague projects for a more sober 
scheme of life. If we are always to be Londoners, 
sooner or later Eva should withdraw from the fatigu- 
ing life of the sort led la^t season. But then Sybil's 
company was an excuse for this year's racket ; it was 
only fair to give her the full benefit of the London 
season before she went off to be buried in India. 
. Upon Sybil's future, indeed, I had just now a con- 
sultation with her sister, as she lay on the drawing- 
room sofa which had been wheeled up towards the 
window, looking frail and slighter than ever in her 
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pretty morning robe, a tiny slipper peeping out below 
the shawl which covered her feet. 

" The time is drawing near for Sybil's departure, 
Eva. Barely two months remain." 

" Yes, indeed ; how the days do fly ! It will be 
horrible to part with her, won't it ? I don't know 
what I shall do without her." 

"I am afraid you will find it lonely, my dear; 
almost as bad as it was before Sybil came up to join 
us in town." 

" No ; you know I didn't mean that, Charlie. Why 
do you say such cutting things ? But, of course, it is 
only natural that Sybil and I should be fond of each 
other, Uving together as we have done almost all our 
lives." 

And Eva looked almost ready to cry. 

I recollected at the moment how cheerfully my 
wife had quitted her mother's home to share mine — 
the shedding of tears, that eventful morning when 
we started from Sirmoori on our journey homewards, 
having been mainly on Mrs Barton's part ; and I con- 
fess to a pang of remorse and regret, mingled with 
unworthy jealousy, at thinking that to be my com- 
panion no longer satisfied my wife's aspirations. 
Yet how should it be otherwise ? 

" Do you think," I said at last, " that your mamma 
would allow Sybil to stay another year with us before 
going out to India ? " 

**0h," said Eva, clapping her slender hands to- 
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gether, and almost springing np from the conch, 
^that wonld be delightfhl! Fancy having Syb with 
ns for a whole year more ! Bnt^" she added with a 
sigh, " I am snre mamma wonld never agree to it" 

It was cnrions to notice how we both tacitly 
assnmed that Mrs Barton wonld be sole referee in 
tl^e matter, and that ^ Joe'' wonld connt for nothing. 

''I don't see why yonr mamma should not consent. 
Sybil is fall young to go ont. If she stayed for another 
year she would still arrive in India before she was 
nineteen. Besides, it would really be a pity to stop 
her music and singing lessons just as she is making 
such progress. And your mamma need not be at 
any expense in the matter." 

Eva thought that if I put it in that way her 
mamma might very possibly agree. But would I 
write instead of her ? I should do it so much more 
clearly. 

"There is one thing I ought to say, however. 
Suppose Syba's staying ends in her never going out 
ataU?" 

" What do you mean ? " 

own in England, her mamma might lose her alto- 
gether. That would be rather hard on your mamma, 
although it might be a very satisfactory arrangement 
for Sybil, and certainly a very pleasant one for us." 

*' But who are you thinking of ? " 

'* Tom Strickland, of course." 
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"Captain Strickland?" cried Eva, colouring with 
surprise. 

" Who else could I mean ? Why, you must have 
seen how fascinated he is with your sister. I 
thought women were so much more observant than 
men about these things ; but even I could not help 
noticing long ago that he was paying her particular 
attention." 

"I think you are wrong there, Charlie," replied 
Eva, after a pause. 

" I don't think I am," I answered, with an air of 
superior wisdom. " A man about town, like Strick- 
land, who professes to be used up, and bored with 
everything, would never come dangling about as he 
does now, like a tame dog, riding with his sisters 
day after day, and hanging about the house whenever 
Sybil is there, if he were not under certain influences. 
Mrs Strickland is quite delighted to have him so 
much at home. Whether she would be delighted at 
such a match for her son is another matter. I sus- 
pect she is a very proud woman at heart, with all her 
gentle manner ; but she would be very glad to see 
him settled, no doubt ; and certainly she would have 
to look far to find a sweeter girl for daughter-in-law, 
or a prettier either. I only know one." 

" You are an old flatterer, Charlie. But although 
I know you are so much cleverer than I am, I am 
not sure you are not wrong about this. I am sure 
Syb hasn't a notion about it. I don't think Captain 
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Strickland dances with her particnlarly, more than 
he does with me, or anybody else." 

'' Strickland doesn't go about spooning like a boy 
fresh from school Somebody didn't dance with yon 
when he was making love. I suppose he is as old as 
I am. Certainly he must be thirty at leasts for he 
has been over ten years in the service. We old fel- 
lows make love in sober fashion^ proper to our age. 
Dull work for the lady in that case — ^isn't it, 
Eva?" 

Thereon ensued a little flirtation which need not 
be set down here ; for when the jars of household 
life did not obtrude, wearing away the romance of 
young marriage with their prosy vexations, we could 
still play at being lovers. 

The result of our conversation was that I went 
away to write the proposal to my mother-in-law for 
Sybil's detention. It was the first letter I had 
written her since our arrival in England, for the 
fanuly correspondence had been deputed to Eva, and 
I felt that the proposal I had to make was an 
ungracious one, since, disguise it as I might, the 
purport of it was in fact that, having carried off one 
daughter from her mother, probably never to see her 
again, I now wanted to detain the other, to relieve 
the loneliness which the first had to encounter in her 
married life. I felt, too, that I was to a certain 
extent writing under false pretences, since, after 
Eva's opinion, it would plainly have been premature 
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to communicate any expectations of the possible future 
in store for her sister. 

There would be just time for a reply to this letter 
to arrive before the date fixed for Sybil's departure 
for India, but I begged that Mrs Barton would tele- 
graph her decision, which would give us nearly a 
month's time for preparation, if it should be un- 
favourable. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

IN WHICH OUR REFORMER FINDS ANOTHER 

OPPORTUNITY. 

A LETTER received from Mrs Barton with the Indian 
mail the very next day augured badly for the suc- 
cess of our proposal It was addressed to me, and 
was the first I had ever received from her. She 
wrote direct to me, she said, to know what had 
become of us. It seemed to be months since she 
had heard of her darling child, and she feared there 
must be something the matter, for her last letter 
spoke of her feeling ill, and her continued silence 
made the writer so terribly anxious as to be quite 
unfit for any exertion, and unable to take any inter- 
est in what was going on around her. The letter 
was, in fact, one string of lamentations, extending 
over eight pages of very fine writing, and leaving 
room for news only merely in the' crossing. They 
Vere up at Sirmoori for the season, and occupying 
Ehododendron Lodge as usual Joe (my father-in- 
law) had quite taken to the hills, and had come up 
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for six months too, he found exercise in the hills so 
good for his health, and the light of a covered 
racket-court so beneficial for his eyes ; but it was a 
terrible sacrifice, for he was on half allowance all the 
time, and she really did not know how they should 
manage to get along and make two ends meet. She 
hoped dear Sybil would be very economical in her 
outfit, and get nothing that was not absolutely 
necessary. They were going to give, a ball to the 
whole society of Sirmoori the night after next, at the 
Assembly Eooms, and the house was at sixes and 
sevens, which must be her excuse for this short note. 
Abbott (husband of Mary her eldest daughter, the 
Chief Court judge at Mahrattapoor) had been passed 
over for the Chief Commissionership, a shameful job, 
and was thinking of throwing up the service. Gar- 
rett's (the railway engineer, husband of Emma the 
second daughter) engagement with the Great Hin- 
doostan Eailway was up, and unless he could get 
into the Government public works he would have to 
go home. " Six children," said my correspondent, for 
one had been bom since our departure, "and the 
eldest only five, and not a pice saved." Finch (hus- 
band to Harriet the third daughter) had lost five 
thousand [rupees understood] in tea, and was closer 
than ever. " Stops darling Fanny's chance of coming 
up to the hills this season." Captain Morris (native 
infantry, husband of Sophy the fourth daughter) had 
been obliged to clear off his debts by borrowing five 
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thousand [rupees again understood] from the banks, 
Garrett going security together with Joe, as all the 
other brothers-in-law had declined to join. Martin 
(magistrate of Toghlukabad, husband to Fanny the 
fifth daughter) had been removed from his district 
for striking a messenger in open court, and made an 
opium agent instead. " Gives him five hundred a- 
month more pay, but no prospects ; he is very down- 
hearted about it, poor fellow, but then Martin is 
such an ambitious man." Mrs Barton, by the way, 
always called her sons-in-law by their surnames, 
and I have no doubt spoke of me as West, as if I 
were a mere point in the family compass. This 
completed the batch of news, except that an inco- 
herent announcement was added to the effect that 
Emma was expecting next month, and Sophy in 
November — ^the subject of expectation being left 
imexplained. 

Eva was of course very contrite over her mamma's 
letter, and its implied reproaches for neglecting to 
write, but pleaded good intentions ; she had put off 
the task from day to day, till she had no idea how 
much time had passed away. And she looked so 
penitent and withal so frail as she lay on the sofa, 
that I had not the heart to scold. 

Three days after our arrival at Squire Drew's, who 
should ride up to the door but Tom Strickland with 
Sybil This appeared a sure confirmation of my sus- 
picions, although they were merely the advanced- 
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guard of an equestriau party, comprising besides 
themselves Mr and Miss Merrifield and Miss Strick- 
land, aU of whom entered the drawing-room before 
Eva could effect her escape from it. The Minister 
and his family had returned to Stampton Court on 
their way northward, and he had thus kindly em- 
ployed his only leisure day to ride over and inquire 
after Eva's health, and have a look at the country. 
The Squire unfortunately was out, going about his 
j&elds, and thus lost the opportunity of receiving his 
distinguished guest; but Mary did the honours of 
the house with her usual self-possession ; and it was 
interesting to notice thfe unaflTected and modest man- 
ner with which the young country girl exchanged 
greetings with her fashionable visitors ; for although 
the Squire and Mr Strickland were good neighbours, 
Mary had no personal acquaintance with the Strick- 
land family, and of course Cabinet Ministers and 
their belongings were quite beyond her experience. 

" Yes," said Miss Strickland, " we came away from 
the moor sooner than was intended. The fact is 
(lowering her voice), mamma thought Mr Merrifield 
was beginning to look bored, and between ourselves 
I think we were all losing our first zeal about the 
manoeuvres : you see we had not your good example 
any longer. Your interest about them kept us all 
on good behaviour ; but Tom, of course, did nothing 
but find fault with everything, and criticism like his 
has a wonderfully cooling effect." 
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" Yes," observed Miss Memfield, " Captain Strick- 
land's highest praise was to say that the generals 
were all a parcel of duffers. That was -the elegant 
phrase he employed." 

" No, no, you do me a great injustice/' exclaimed 
Strickland ; " I only ventured on a discriminating 
but benevolent criticism. I thought the manoeuvring 
admirable. The pickets, speaking generally, faced 
towards the enemy quite as often as towards their 
own side, and I don't think the brigadiers on most 
days lost sight of more than half their brigades. And 
what could have been better than the skirmishing of 
the mmtia ? There is an intelligent appreciation by 
both officers and men of our constitutional force of 
the spirit of modem tactics which is truly gratifjdng 
to witness. Then the Control Department got the 
men's dinners up very nearly every day without any 
break-down; and if you consider that they had 
nearly sixteen thousand men to feed, and were often 
ten miles from their base of operations, its capacity 
to stand the strain of a real campaign is sufficiently 
proved. All this, I would have you to know. Miss 
Merrifield, is no mean praise, albeit offered by a 
humble captain of foot." 

Here Eva observed that she knew Captain Strick- 
land did not mean what he said ; but my attention 
was diverted by a question from Mr Merrifield, who 
up to this point had been talking to Mary Drew, and 
now turning to me observed that he imderstood the 
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Thorpe woods were well worth seeing ; would I show 
him the way to the nearest view ? And accordingly 
in a few minutes we were standing together on the 
little promontory by the summer-house, overlooking 
the river and commanding the range of woods up 
and down, the scene of our little picnic of the previ- 
ous summer, the spot where the Squire and the Doc- 
tor discussed over their cigars the coming disruption 
of all existing institutions, while I sat, half listening, 
half busied with the building of my castles in the 
air, which then seemed so airy, albeit of such humble 
dimensions. Barely a year had passed, and now I 
stood there again, already in Parliament and part 
way up the official ladder, and, still more strange, 
having for my companion him whom the owner of 
the place denounced as the arch uprooter of all the 
foundations of the country, the very incarnation of 
the levelling policy of the age. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

IN WHICH ANOTHER POINT IS SCORED. 

The interruption caused by Eva's accident, breaking 
ofif our conversation on the moor just when I was 
secure of the Minister's attention for a good hour 
longer, was unquestionably provoking ; for what 
chance has anybody, much less a subordinate official, 
of getting an hour's tite-^tite with the Premier dur- 
ing the season, or out of the season either, in ordinary 
course 1 But we accept the inevitable with resigna- 
tion. Here, however, was another unlooked-for op- 
portunity, and that Mr Merrifield felt interested in 
the subject was evident from his almost immediately 
bringing the conversation round to it. I had suffi- 
ciently explained, he said, what was the first principle 
of army reform contended for. If he understood me 
aright, I advocated a complete amalgamation of the 
militia and the line ? 

That, I explained, was my proposal. " In this 
way the efficiency of the militia would be enormously 
increased, — ^in fact a real reserve army would be 
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created — ^without any diminution of its attractiveness. 
On the contrary, by giving the militia-man a small 
retaining fee in the shape of daily pay throughout 
the year, it should become even a more popular 
force than it is at present. But to make the militia 
thoroughly effective, the mode of officering it must 
undergo a complete change. Instead of militia offi- 
cers as much inferior to the line in professional ac- 
quirements as the men of the one force are to those 
of the other, you want the very best experience you 
can command for that service. The popular notions, 
therefore, about officering the militia by a special 
class of county amateurs, should be abandoned once 
and for all. It should be officered wholly by officers 
who have been trained in the regular army." 

"After all, there is no reason why militia officers 
should not be just as much connected by local associa- 
tion with their regiments under this scheme as they 
are now. At present, indeed, this local character, 
which is supposed to be such a valuable feature of 
" our constitutional force," is purely nominal. You 
have Scotchmen belonging to Irish regiments, and 
Englishmen of the north belonging to regiments 
in the south, all of them living away from the dis- 
trict to which the men belong, and merely going over 
there for a few days in the year, when the regiment 
is called out for drill. But if the line be thoroughly 
localised, as well as the militia ; if the young officers 
on first appointment be gazetted to regiments sta- 
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tioned in the counties to which they themselves be- 
long : let residence on the spot be enforced from these 
officers, when they are transferred after service in the 
line to the reserve or militia battalions ; and then 
the local character of the militia will be much more 
distinctly stamped on it than it is now. The militia 
battalions would indeed eventually be no longer 
commanded by lord-lieutenants of coimties as at 
present ; but, after all, are not these functionaries in 
a somewhat false position, if their regiments should 
come to be embodied and themselves placed under 
plain lieutenant-colonels of the line ? " 

Mr Merrifield here turned the conversation to the 
other points of reform I had referred to as having in 
view, and asked me to explain them. 

I replied that I had not quite exhausted my views 
about the reserve forces. It would increase their 
efficiency enormously, if instead of all the young 
reserve soldiers being organised as militia, a part 
were attached to the regular army. " At present the 
only reserve of regulars consists of a small number 
of old soldiers who have gone through several years* 
continuous duty. Let us have also a reserve cf 
young soldiers, to be put imder training for a few 
months, and then relegated to civil life, to be called 
out only if wanted. Offer a somewhat higher retain- 
ing fee than what is to be given to the militia, 
and there should be no difficulty in obtaining a 
force of this kind sufficient to bring up our skele- 
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ton line battalions in war time to a reasonable 
strength.** 

But there was not time to pursue this subject 
further, and fearing to exhaust the patience of my 
listener, I passed on to the next of my three points ; 
a comparatively minor one, I said, and yet important 
enough in its way ; and while my first proposal had 
no doubt already appeared before the public in one 
form or another, this one seemed not to have pre- 
sented itself to any one. 

'' It is this. Disguise it how you may, the course 
of aU recent legislation for the army has been to do 
away with the advantages and the stimulus furnished 
by money, to keep out blockheads, and to make the 
army more of a regular profession. The result of 
this is that men (I mean of course officers) stick to 
the profession longer. The sumptuary regulations 
lately proposed have the same effect. In proportion 
as extravagance of living is repressed will the casual- 
ties from young feUows running into debt be dimin- 
ished. This, by the way, is one sure result of abolish- 
ing purchase. When there are no more commissions 
to be sold, the same temptations will no longer be held 
out to run into debt. The greater sobriety of living 
has also the effect of retarding promotion. When I 
first went to India the great change in this respect 
was just about being manifested. Intemperance had 
gone out of fashion. But before my time the mor- 
tality among the regiments in India from this cause 
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and from carelessness of living generally used to be 
something frightful It had the eflTect, however, of 
keeping up a constant stream of promotion. Well, 
the effect of all these changes combined— the aboli- 
tion of purchase, the more professional character of 
the officers, and the reduced mortality among them — 
is that promotion will tend to become much slower. 
We shall probably have a state of things throughout 
the army generally (except, perhaps, among a few of 
the fashionable regiments officered by men of wealth), 
such as there used to be in the Artillery and Engineers 
before the effect of seniority was disguised by con- 
stant augmentations, and as there was in the Prussian 
army before it underwent the immense augmentation 
which transformed it into the great army of Europe. 
And then what will have to be done ? The cry will 
be raised for relieving the stagnation by liberal pen- 
sions, or bonuses to induce some of the younger 
officers to get out of the way, such as were given 
lately to my regiment, when a number of men who 
had been invited to compete for appointments and 
educated mainly at the public cost, were bribed to 
leave it a few years afterwards when in the prime of 
efficiency. But think what the cost of repeating this 
would be, if applied to the whole army ! And after 
all, pensions will not do what is wanted. They failed 
signally in the Indian army, where, notwithstanding 
the pensions, and the bad climate, and the exile, 
the officers used to be much too old for their work. 
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and it was common, as I observed the other day, to 
meet with subalterns of forty and captains of fifty/^ 

"What, then, is your remedy for this impending 
evil ? " 

" I think we should apply the principle of honour. 
Let me explain what I mean. There are two ways 
of remunerating public servants ; one is by money 
alone, the other is by money combined with distinc- 
tion. Now the limit of pay is practically soon 
reached; but honorary distinction is an inexhaus- 
tible mine if only worked properly. If it is a mark 
of distinction to be a captain or a major, then you 
will find plenty of men willing to serve in those 
grades for very small pay; if you depreciate the 
rank, you will have to offer some other consideration. 
Now, instead of acting on this principle, the tend- 
ency of all recent administration has been to go on 
cheapening military rank till it is not worth having, 
and we shaU very soon have military officers leaving 
their titles out of their cards as a protest against the 
abuse. Look at the reckless way in which what is 
called *' relative rank " is given. Doctors, veterinary 
surgeons, paymasters, purveyors of food, custodians 
of stores, everybody takes rank nowadays over the 
captains and lieutenants ; in fact, the combatant offi- 
cers are the only men who have no rank worth speak- 
ing of. Then, again, see how the country swarms 
with militia and volunteer officers, obese, middle- 
aged gentlemen^ going about as majors and colonels^ 
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Whose military quaUfications often begin and end 
with their titles." 

*' But if men are doing the duty of officers with 
the militia and volunteers, how are you to help 
designating them by their distinguishing titles?" 

" It depends upon what is the idea that you wish 
to convey by a title. If the title of captain is to be 
given to anybody who turns out two or three times 
a-year for a little exercise with the indefinite muster 
that does duty for a volunteer company; or to 
another who vegetates somewhere in the country, 
and abandons domestic retirement every two or three 
years for a bout of drill with a militia regiment col- 
lected in another part of the kingdom, — ^if functions 
of this kind are to be denoted by the style of captain 
or colonel, then no doubt the present system is a 
right one. But if military rank is to signify, as it 
used to do, something coupled with obligation to be 
sent on instant service to any part of the world, and 
to give up one's life whenever required to do so, then 
it seems to me these titles have been wantonly mis- 
applied. The honorary promotion given on promo- 
tion is another unwise measure in my opinion. 
Every officer who, on retirement, is entitled by 
length of service to a pension, is also advanced to a 
step of honorary rank. This accounts for the country 
being so brimful of generals. A general nowadays 
does not mean a man who has fulfilled the duties of 
a general, or who may have to fulfil them hereafter. 
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— it means somebody who has once been a colonel 
The result of this reckless misapplication of militaiy 
rank is that the titles held by the combatant grades 
have become thoroughly depreciated, and a cheap 
but efl&cient mode of remunerating the ofl&cers and 
the army has been entirely sacrificed." 

"But are not these honorary titles given as an 
inducement to men to retire, and do they not thus 
tend to accelerate promotion and prevent that stag- 
nation which you admit to be one of the great diffi- 
culties to be contended against?" 

" Honorary rank may, no doubt, act as an induce- 
ment, but I think it does more harm in one way 
than good in the other. Besides, when men are en- 
titled to retiring pensions, you may enforce retire- 
ments by suitable rules to any extent you think 
proper, and therefore it is not necessary to hold out 
special inducements for the purposa For my own 
part, I think the whole system of promotion to the 
rank of general officer, even on the active, list, calls 
for reform. The list is much too large, and the pro- 
motion to it altogether too indiscriminate. Of all 
grades, this is the one to which a claim to promotion 
by mere seniority should least be recognised. But 
this is a minor blemish compared with what goes on 
in the Indian army, where a state of things has 
lately arisen which, in a military point of view, is 
simply nothing short of scandalous." 

As I made this reference to the Indian army, I 
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trembled for the continuance of the conversationy 
knowing by experience that the subject is one which 
people generally^ and members of the Government 
in particular^ can never be got to attend to. If talk- 
ing with Lord Stowe, I used to observe that at the 
very mention of India— just as at the word "ac- 
counts " — his eyes assumed a dreamy aspect, as if he 
were looking at a wall a hundred miles behind me, or 
were thinking of his dear Sophia, and the rest of 
his girls in Switzerland. When I opened the subject 
of India to Bracton one day, he cut me short by say- 
ing, "My dear fellow, the Sandwich Islands ain't 
under this department." I thought indeed I had 
found a congenial spirit in Mr Sinnick, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, for when one night, while sit- 
ting next him on the Treasury bench, I made some 
allusion to the needless burden on the finances of 
certain army arrangements, he pricked up his ears ; 
but on my going on to explain what I meant, he said, 
" Oh, if it's only the Indian Army they are wasting 
money upon, it doesn't matter ; we don't pay for it ;'* 
and thereon, folding his arms, resumed his peaceful 
slumber. But Mr Merrifield had the power of true 
genius in his capacity for going into details as well 
as in mastering principles — a very rare power among 
statesmen, as among the rest of the world. And 
in the present case, to my great delight, he ex- 
pressed an interest to hear what I had to say 
about the Indian army, adding that he had often 
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felt a curiosity to learn something of its organisa- 
tion. 

Thereon I explained the system of the new Indian 
Staff Corps, with the preposterous conditions in- 
volved. How, under the old system, the objection- 
able state of things, — under which half the regimental 
oflScers of the Indian army were detached from their 
regiments in various civil capacities for indefinite 
periods often extending over a lifetime, was disguised 
under the nominal condition that such of&cers were 
available to join their regiments if required to do so, 
although as a matter of fact they never were re- 
quired, or if they had been, their occupations for ten 
or twenty or thirty years as magistrates, or bridge- 
buUders, or superintendents of government farms, or 
clothing agents, would have quite unfitted them to 
resume regimental duty. That thus the Indian army, 
although a homogeneous body of regimental ofl&cers, 
was divided in effect into two distinct parts, the real 
soldiers and the nominal ones, all, however, getting 
their promotion by seniority in the same way. How 
this state of things, which more than anything else 
had tended to demoralise the army, had now been 
replaced by a still more extravagant misuse of mili- 
tary rank and promotion. For, whereas every ofl&cer 
used before to belong nominally to some specific 
regiment, in virtue of which he obtained his pro- 
motion from time to time, even this semblance of 
military obligation had now been given up, and a 
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gigantic sham, called the Indian Staff Corps, had 
been created, which had nothing to do with the staff, 
or any corps or military body whatever, but was 
simply a clumsy vehicle for giving military rank to 
a great body of civil employes, whose connection with 
the army began and ended with this rank, and who 
were employed as magistrates, judges, surveyors, 
road-makers, book-keepers, and in all the other mul- 
tifarious duties which make up Indian administra- 
tion. ** In this country," I said, " a major or colonel, 
if not belonging to the regular army, still, if he be- 
longs to the militia or volunteers, has military obli- 
gations of some sort, however slight ; but an Indian 
staff-corps officer is very possibly of a sort that under 
no conceivable circumstances can ever be employed 
as a soldier. He is simply a person who, in virtue 
of having entered the army as a youngster, and ob- 
tained some appointment in India, henceforward 
gives up all military duty whatsoever, but is never- 
theless entitled to promotion at stated intervals to 
the rank (rank only, his pay does not depend on his 
rank, but on the nature of his civil duty; he may be 
making laws, or he may be making bricks, and is 
paid accordingly) of captain, major, and so on, 
throughout the different grades, till eventually he 
becomes a general officer. Thus by-and-by Chelten- 
ham and Bayswater will swarm with these generals, 
who have never so much as commanded a company 
— ^men who have not been on parade for thirty years. 
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and who some of them could not ride a mile to save 
their lives. Never was there such a prostitution of 
military rank before. 

"It is not to be supposed," I continued, "that 
Lord Carteret had any distinct notion of what he 
was doing when he established these Indian staff 
corps. His object was apparently to create a cheap 
form of civil service, by paying men partly in rank 
instead of wholly in money ; but that the thing 
should have been tolerated so long is incomprehen- 
sible. The only reason can be that people in this 
country will not be at the trouble of understanding 
Indian affairs of any kind. 

" The result," I went on to say, " is that the Indian 
army, as regards a large number of its of&cers, is a 
thoroughly immilitary body. It is, in fact, living on 
the reputation of a small part of it, and of a few dis- 
tinguished members, while India itself is a British 
Algeria, in which the natural advantages for deve- 
loping military qualities have made us indifferent to 
the need for cultivating artificial ones. A consider- 
able part of that army is nothing better than a very 
badly armed militia, and the whole wants reform. 
But however that may be, there can be no doubt 
about the non-military character of the colonel- 
accountants and judges. Living, as many of them 
do, in out-of-the-way places, where they never see a 
soldier from one year's end to the other, they have 
not even the military experience to be got by a 
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volunteer review at Brighton. This might be merely 
a negative evil, except that the system out of which 
it arises cheapens military rank in the British army 
as welL What we have to do, I conceive, is to make 
the honourable military title more in estimation than 
ever. No man should be called a general who has 
not actually exercised a general's command, and all 
nominal titles and honorary ranks should be abol- 
ished." 

"You have certainly made out a strong case for 
doing so," observed the Minister, when I came to the 
end of my harangue, over which I am afraid I be- 
came quite excited. 

" I am glad you think so. For similar reasons I 
think the conversion of the first captains of my regi- 
ment into majors was a mistake. Our oflScers were 
naturally tired of being only captains, and no wonder, 
for a captain nowadays is a mere nobody, especially 
in India, where nearly half the regiment is serving ; 
but the proper remedy for that was to make the cap- 
tain a big man, not to depress him still more, as has 
been the effect of this new artillery organisation." 

" In fact, a process of levelling up ?" 

" Precisely so. In this love of titles inherent in 
mankind you have, I think, a mine that may be 
worked to any extent. Hitherto this coinage of 
honour has been undergoing continual degradation, 
one branch of the service after another getting some 
sop thrown to it in the way of increased promotion. 
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or relative rank, or honorary rank, and so on, till 
military grades have come to be something quite dif- 
ferent to what they used to be thirty or forty years 
ago. Our policy should now be, I conceive, to work 
back again. Eestore the purity of the coinage; make 
military rank somethiDg worth having, and you may 
save a great deal of what will otherwise have to be 
laid out in pay and pensions." 

" There seems a good deal of force in what you 
say," observed Mr Merrifield, " but there appears an- 
other side also to the question. If your plan would 
have the effect you appear to expect from it, of 
making military rank a thing more in estimation 
than before, may it not also operate to render men 
less unwilling than they are at present to leave the 
army, and so create the very evil to be guarded 
against of blocking up promotion, which is one of 
the objections brought against the abolition of pur- 
chase ? " 

" That might certainly be a tendency of such a 
policy, but I think it could be prevented by suitable 
arrangements. After all, however, this matter of 
promotion is merely a minor point as compared with 
the scheme I mentioned the other day, for obtaining 
the army which has to be ofl&cered. And another 
measure of army reform still more needed involves 
also a much more radical change. This I have not 
yet mentioned." 

" True, I am anxious to hear what that is, for you 
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have done no more than mysteriously allude to it so 
far. But bless me/' added Mr Merrifield, looking at 
his watch, "I had no idea how late it was. We 
shall never be back at Stampton Court in time for 
dinner, unless we hurry back." 

It was indeed getting late, our conversation hav- 
ing been a very protracted one. For, as I have 
before explained, the reports given here are no more 
than brief abstracts of what really passed. In fact, 
I have no more done justice to my companion's 
share in the conversation, edifying and delightful 
though it was to listen to, than did the Eoman his- 
torians detail fully what took place at Carthage. The 
result, however, of all the digressions and disquisi- 
tions into which we branched off, and which I have 
perforce omitted to repeat, was, that notwithstand- 
ing the two opportunities afforded for speaking freely, 
opportunities such as might never occur again, Mr 
Merrifield rode back with his party to Stampton 
before I had entered into the branch of my subject 
which I thought would have had for him the 
greatest interest 

" Well," said Mary Drew, after her distinguished 
visitors had ridden away, "I am so glad to have 
spoken to a real live Prime Minister. Of course I 
knew that he must be a human being, but it seems 
almost impossible to think that it is not some delu- 
sion. I always fancied a great orator like Mr Merri- 
field must be something like the statue of Lord 
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Chatham, which I saw in the Houses of Parliament 
when papa took me to London. I don't mean, of 
course, with any robes on, for I know you gentle- 
men of the House of Commons don't wear them, but 
standing majestically with one arm perpetually 
stretched out, defying Mr Braham and everybody 
else. It was difficult to fancy it could be the same 
person who makes those great speeches and governs 
the whole country, that was sitting here like an 
ordinary mortal, taking five o'clock tea, and talking 
so unafifectedly to us as if we were just as good as 
himself." 

'^ Mr Mernfield is such a dear old man," said a 
languid voice from the sofa cushions. 

" Old !" cried Mary ; " the idea of connecting age 
with such a person ! It seemed to me when he was 
talking as if I were listening to some one who might 
be of any age." 

" Well, my dear, but he is old. Look how bald he 
is, ever so much balder than Lord Stowe, and Lord 
Stowe says himself that he is quite an old man, and 
I am sure he must be, for Lady Sophia is a regular 
old maid. She must be thirty if she is a day." 

" Eva has been spoilt by all the intellectual society 
she has been mixing with in London," replied her 
friend. " I suppose if you get accustomed to the 
splendour of these shining lights you may find the 
use of your eyes in time, as Eva appears to have done 
already ; but when they come to visit us simple 
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country folk, we are so dazzled that we have no 
sight for human blemishes. I should no more have 
thought about whether one of these godlike creatures 
was old or young, than an ancient Greek would have 
thought about asking the age of Apollo or Venus, if. 
he fancied he saw the incarnation of those deities." 

" Do you include Lord Stowe in your pantheon of 
godlike creatures, Mary ?" asked Eva's husband. " If 
you had seen him on the moor the other day with his 
comfortable worsted stockings and high shirt-collar 
and a plate of cold chicken on his lap, or at one of 
our board meetings trying to look wise over an item 
in the army estimates, you would hardly have recog- 
nised the superhuman elements in his organism." 

"Oh, Lord Stowe is dififerent, of course, because 
I have been accustomed to see him walking about 
Leatherby ever since I can remember. I suppose 
familiarity disillusions one. I daresay if we had 
never seen you till after you had made your speeches 
and become such a great man, we should have been 
dreadfully afraid of you too ; but now I can never 
fancy that you are really a Minister." 

" Not quite a Minister, Mary. The gradations of 
the Government ofl&cials are very well marked, I can 
assure you, and there is almost as much difference 
between a Cabinet Minister and an understrapper 
like myself as there is between a captain and a cor- 
poraL A Paymaster-General is a very small item in 
the official hierarchy, isn't he, Eva ?" 
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" My dear Charlie, as if it were any good asking 
me ! I never shall understand all these distinctions. 
You know you laughed at me the other day, because 
I asked how old Admiral Mayne Toppe could be a 
Lord of the Admiralty when he wasn't a lord at alL 
It seems to me that the only difference between 
Cabinet Ministers and other people is that they talk 
such prosy stuff/* 

"Prosy, Eva?" said Mary; "lam sure you can't 
say that Mr Merrifield was prosy this afternoon. He 
seemed to be delightful. I could have gone on listen- 
ing for ever." 

"Oh yes, Mr Merrifield can make himself very 
pleasant ; and you see to-day we were only a lot of 
girls to talk to. But you should have heard him and 
Charlie and Mr Strickland after dinner in the cot- 
tage. There was no drawing-room out on the moor, 
you know, so we all sat together after dinner till it 
was time to go to bed ; and they used to go on about 
politics and taxation and organisation, and stuff of 
that sort> till I could hardly help falling asleep." 
And Eva spoke almost crossly, as if something had 
vexed her. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

RETURNS OF THE KILLED AND WOUNDED. 

A FEW days of rest and quiet at Squire Drew's, 
under his daughter's watchful nursing and care, 
sufficed to restore my little wife from the immediate 
effects of her fall, and we now moved on to Leatherby 
(again thrown into a state of wild excitement by the 
passage through of the troops on their return from 
the manoeuvres), where I left her and Sybil for a time 
in charge of Aunt Emily, while I returned to my 
official duties in town. For both Bracton and Tre- 
gart claimed their holiday ; Lord Stowe had gone off 
to join Lady Sophia and the rest of his girls in 
Switzerland ; and some one was wanted to represent 
the department and sign the routine letters that 
issued from the office. 

" Next time you come you will be quite well and 
strong, dear," said our young hostess to Eva at part- 
ing ; " and then we shall be able to go about in the 
woods together, and have plenty of music of an 
evening. But there would have been no use in try- 
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ing to play on this old piano ; it is a regular tin 
kettle. However, by the time you pay your real 
visit, papa will have got me the new one." 

" We must see how the crops turn out, my dear," 
said the Squire, " before we talk about buying pianos. 
Some of the potatoes down in the eight-acre look 
very queer ; and as for com, it is so down this year, 
but for these troops coming here we should not have 
been able to get a price for it at alL As lief give 
it to the pigs as take it into Leatherby market now- 
adays." 

" A terrible state of things," said Mary, gravely ; 
" and there was a great bough of an apple-tree broken 
off in that gale the other day. Papa will have to go 
into the Gazette if this sort of thing lasts." 

" It's all very well to laugh. Miss," rejoined the 
Squire, ruefully, but his eye twinkling behind his 
spectacles ; " but these are hard times for U5 poor 
farmers. We have never had a really good year 
since forty-six, and things grow worse and worse." 

'* You dear old papa, to hear you talk one might 
suppose you lived by what you can make out of the 
home-farm. But it is no use to pretend to be poor, 
because everybody knows that you are rolling in 
money. Anyhow, the piano is a promise ; but there 
are ever so many things to be got besides, to make 
the house look decent before the Wests pay us their 
next visit, so you will have to spend I don't know 
how much money." 
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And 80 saying, Mary patted her father's cheek with 
her hands and gave him a kiss. . 

" And you shall choose the piano yourseK when 
you come to us in the spring, Mary dear." 

" Ah, well," said the Squire, smiling, " it is well I 
have only one extravagant child instead of half-a- 
dozen. We mu5t see how the cider turns out." 

Although temporarily in charge of the department, 
there was not at this time much business for any one 
to do, and the dead dulness of London in early Octo- 
ber was only faintly disturbed by a discussion got 
up in the newspapers on the question whether or not 
the late manoeuvres had been a success. The accounts 
furnished at the time had hardly settled the point 
conclusively. The special correspondent of the Dial 
had indeed supplied a good many dozen columns of 
his usual graphic descriptions, in which there was a 
great deal about the glinting of steel cuirasses ; how 
Colonel Leitwayte galloped at the head of his regi- 
ment as if riding to hounds ; how the Guards marched 
past like a wall ; how Old Nick's Brigade (a playful 
appellation bestowed on the London Attorney Volun- 
teers) were very well received by the public as they 
passed the saluting-flag ; and how the various foreign 
officers collectively gave the distinguished corres- 
pondent their confidential opinion about the whole 
affair. But it was not all mere word-painting of this 
high character. There was also criticism. The cor- 
respondent of the Dial denounced boots and breeches. 
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while he of the Eclectic wanted to know why gaiters 
were not served out. One critic said the cavalry 
were made no use of, another that they were shame- 
fully overworked; one denounced the overplus of 
haggage, another inquired indignantly why spare 
flannel waistcoats and greatcoats were not carried for 
the men to put on when wet. One man said the 
cavalry were undersized, another that the horses 
were overweighted. One oracle said we ought to 
copy the Prussians, and have nothing but cuirassiers 
and uhlans; another that heavy dragoons were 
obsolete, and that our cavalry ought to be made up 
of men of the jockey class, riding on hunting-saddles, 
and with no calves to speak of. And so on. The 
criticisms on the manoeuNTes were, of course, still 
more precise and unanimous. The troops were too 
slow — and too quick ; the cavalry was too far ahead 
— ^and was made no use of; a general who halted for 
a day was denoimced for wasting precious time; 
another who marched twenty miles was hauled up 
for overworking the soldiers, several of whom assured 
our correspondent personally that they were very 
tired ; the militia were even better disciplined than 
the regulars ; the militia were a lot of roughs. And 
so on. These criticisms, if not unanimous, being de- 
livered with the undoubting tone of real infallibility, 
brought home the manoeuvres to every Englishman's 
breakfast-table in thoroughly vivid fashion, although 
possibly leaving him somewhat hazy as to the general 
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results; while the unfortunate generals who were 
the principal victims of the operation, bewildered by 
the conflicting advice showered on them, and stung 
by the minute and detailed criticisms to which every 
movement, almost every look, was exposed, vowed 
they would never again undertake the responsibiUties 
of a command in peace time. But no man can run 
up four columns of type a-day about nothing, unless 
he goes into details. 

A correspondence which had more immediate in- 
terest for our establishment was that set agoing, I 
suspect, by my impulsive young friend O'Hagan, 
the member for North Cork, who, burning with im- 
patience to denounce the shortcomings of the Con- 
trol Department, could not wait the assembly of 
" pahrlemint " as he called it, but fired off a pathetic 
letter to the Lied, which, under the signature of " A 
wandering M.P.," recounted how the gallant three 
hundred narrowly escaped starving at Minton, and 
ended by saying that the writer denounced the whole 
proceeding. Nor was it difficult to detect in the 
replies of " A veteran officer " the involved and hazy 
style of my friend Burley, who, passing by the 
question whether or not the Control Department had 
succeeded in feeding the handful of troops engaged 
on the downs, cited two columns of figures to show 
that the department, since the present head had been 
in charge of it, had effected a saving in the public 
expenditure of £77,082, 15s. 4d., a calculation in- 
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geniously made out by adding up all the items of the 
army estimates in which there had been a reduction, 
and leaving out all those in which there had been 
an increase. By aid of these diversions, and by dint 
of calling for returns and tabular statements on every 
possible subject that bore directly or indirectly on 
the manoeuvres, the office managed to pass the time 
very agreeably until the autumn was well advanced, 
and the members of the Government began to return 
to town. There was one return in particular, con- 
cocted by the joint efforts of Trubbell Soame, Med- 
dell, and M'Muddell, under Burley's general super- * 
intendence, and to compile which the whole Movable- 
Store-Examination and Daily-Price-Current Branches 
were taken off their proper duties for a fortnight, and 
which drove the executive part of the Control De- 
partment nearly crazy in the supply of data for com- 
piling it This little document, which gave in a 
tabular form all statistics relating to the supply of 
food during the manoeuvres, had a hundred and 
twenty columns one way, and a hundred and eighty- 
four the other, and measured seven feet long by eight 
feet six wide ; and many a happy hour did Burley 
spend over it, lying full length on the floor, pencil 
and note-book in hand, much as Napoleon was sup- 
posed to study his maps before entering on a cam- 
paiga And the result was worth the labour. For 
the general average which Burley complied from the 
chart brought out the important facts that .827 per 
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cent of tbe cairiage engaged at the manoeavies did 
not break down; that .57 per cent of the troops had 
received their rations r^nlarly; that .31 per cent 
receiyed their rations without their forage ; .18 per 
cent receiyed forage but no rations ; and only .019 
per cent got neither one nor the other. These taucts, 
it was held by the department, conclusiyely proved 
the efficiency of the system, regard being had to the 
novel character of the operations and the difficulties 
of the ground, and were deemed to constitute abund- 
ant evidence of the elasticity of the system, and a 
crushing reply to all cavillers. This last remark 
was meant for a hit at the P.G., as the official was 
styled who held the office 1 had now the honour to 
fill 

However, while the press were engaged in a lively 

discussion of these interesting figures, public atten- 
tion was suddenly diverted by a thrilling triple 
murder in Bermondsey; where an unfortunate 
weaver under the influence of delirium tremens killed 
his grandmother and two aunts, and then tried to 
kill himself, — so that the interest about the man- 
oeuvres gradually died away. An attempt was in- 
deed made to revive it at the Eoyal Army and Navy 
Institute, where Burley read a paper, introducing to 
the profession the new diversion called the " Brod- 
und-Heisch Spiel." This novel and ingenious game 
was played with a large map, and a box of tin toys 
representing the waggons of two opposing armies. 
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which were manipiQated by two officers of the Con- 
trol Department, the object being to practise them 
in furnishing supplies to the army, while a certain 
amount of dice-throwing was introduced to represent 
the chances of war. Thus, if one side threw sixes, 
that stood for " all the mills in the enemy's country 
blown up," obliging the opposing controller to bring 
up all his flour from the rear; fives counted for 
"bad roads," when one-fifth of the waggons were 
withdrawn as broken down, — and so on. The um- 
pire decided what difference this loss would make 
in the available supply of provisions ; and for every 
period of twenty-four hours passed by the troops 
without food a thousand metallic warriors were 
struck off the rolL The side which, after the end of 
a certain time, had the largest number of tin survi- 
vors, was deemed to have won the game. Burley 
was of opinion that by this ingenious diversion a 
controller might be trained up to any pitch of effi- 
ciency, without any money being wasted in actual 
practice; and the game was thought so highly of 
that it was determined to make it one of the subjects 
to be taken up at the competitive examination for 
admission to the department; whereupon all the 
cramming masters who prepared candidates for this 
test advertised that the pupils at their establishment 
would be provided with boxes of the Brod-und- 
Fleisch Spiel free of charge. 
While the S. G. and his branch were engaged in 
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these enlivening poisoits, my part of the office was 
occupied in the humble but perhaps more congenial 
duty of auditing the accounts of the manoBuvre dis- 
bursements ; and OTerduit, the most rising official 
among the P. G.'s, feeling, perhaps, that we had been 
rather left out in the cold all this time, was unusually 
active in his audits, ferreting out irr^ularities right 
and left, and coming down in splendid style on the 
men who had made emergent disbursements without 
going through the r^ular forms. Bather a neat 
thing in this way was the disallowance of the charge 
for mending a cart at a village smithy, instead of 
sending it to the nearest field depot The retrenched 
officer asked how could the cart be sent on when it 
had broken down ; but as O'V. truly observed, it was 
no business of our department to answer questions — 
all we had to do was to ask them ; and this little 
stroke was much relished on our side of the office, 
because the offending party belonged to the S. G. 
Branch, which had condoned the offence. Another 
ingenious retrenchment was that against an officer 
for his second-class fare on a railway journey. In 
vain did th, o»c» prot^th.. hiBJoiV— de 
under proper authority. That was not the point: 
our objection was, that there was no authority to 
travel second-class ; if he travelled at all, he should 
have gone first-class. However, we gave in even- 
tually. But perhaps the neatest case of all was that 
of the cask of rum which, having been damaged by 
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an upset on the moor, was sold by auction at the 
nearest village. The officer concerned got into a 
scrape, in the first instance, for not having collected 
the fluid in spare casks, and sent it back to London, 
where, as Meddell and Trubbell Soame both re- 
marked in their minutes on the subject, there would 
have been a much better market for the article. But 
that was an administrative question with which we 
had no concern. The point to which our branch 
took exception was, that there was no voucher for 
the receipt of the money realised by the sala Not 
quite understanding myself where the difficulty lay, 
when the case came before me I sent for Bueteen 
the head-clerk. 

" Mr Eueteen, I don't quite see the force of your 
objection to this item 1" 

" There are two objections, sir," said Mr Eueteen ; 
"in the first place, Mr Commissary Twozellus has 
laid himself open to animadversion by receiving this 
money without authority ; but I waive that : the 
point I take exception to is, that there is no suffi- 
cient evidence of receipt of the money to satisfy the 
Audit Department." 

" But he acknowledges the receipt of the money in 
Ids own cash account ! What better evidence can 
you possibly want ! Surely he would not have done 
so if he had not really got it ?" 

" It has always been held by the Audit Depart- 
ment," said Mr Eueteen, solemnly, " and I hold the 
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principle to be a thoroughly sound one, that when 
money is received on behalf of the Secretary of State, 
there should be at least one independent voucher in 
support of the item/* 

" But what better voucher can you possibly have 
than the receiving of&cer's own acknowledgment for 
the money V 

''But the radical piinciples of audit, sir, assume 
that there should be a correspondence of independent 
vouchers." 

" Precisely so ; and if an oflScer pays money away, 
of course you require the receipt of the party who 
has been paid; but you can't expect the buyer in 
this case to surrender the receipt which has been 
supplied to him." 

Mr Eueteen was silent for a minute, looking mild, 
but firm, as much as to say, "Your position here 
requires that I should treat you with respect, but I 
am aware that it is hopeless to make you understand 
these things ; you are altogether too young and inex- 
perienced." I went on. 

" It sems to be overlooked, Mr Eueteen, that the 
Commissary is in fact his own auditor in this case. 
For if he had not reported the sale of the rum, we 
should have known nothing about it. It seems rather 
hard upon him, that when we trust him so far, we 
should not take his word when he says he has 
received the money. Suppose he had omitted to 
credit the sales altogether, we should have been 
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none the wiser. What would you have done 
then?" 

" The matter would possibly in that case have not 
come before us at all," replied my venerable friend ; 
"but I have always held, and still do hold, that 
when money is received on behalf of the Secretary of 
State, an independent voucher should be recorded in 
proof of the transaction." 

Eventually, if I recollect rightly, this little case 
was amicably adjusted ; but I felt that I had lost 
ground in Mr Eueteen's estimation, as in that of the 
office generally, by my laxity of sentiments. 

But my attention was just now temporarily diverted 
from these interesting matters by more mundane 
affairs. It only wanted a couple of weeks to the 
time fixed for Sybil's departure, when the decisive 
letter arrived which was to determine whether she 
might stay with us or must go out to India ; for of 
course Mrs Barton did not telegraph her reply to our 
application, although she wrote by return of post. 
The reply was what I expected. Her mother and 
"Joe" were longing to see their dear child, whose 
coming had already been delayed a year longer than 
usual, all her sisters having gone out when they 
were eighteen. Moreover, it would be better to pay 
for the passage while the money was to be got, for 
there was no saying where it was to come from by- 
and-by, now that Joe insisted on taking leave to the 
hills every season, and sacrificing half his salary ; so 
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she enclosed a remittance for the passage-money, and 
begged that I would arrange to send darling Sybil 
out by the first steamer for which an escort could be 
found. 

It so happened that our Eissengen acquaintance, 
Mrs Featherstone, was about to start in a fortnight, 
accompanying her husband back to India on the 
expiration of his furlough, with her two daughters. 
For the last ten years the family had been divided, 
Mrs Featherstone presiding over the household at 
Brighton, and her husband furnishing from India the 
remittances which kept the establishment going, and 
renewing his acquaintance with the members of it 
by an occasional run home. Latterly they had 
become quite imited again, Mr Featherstone having 
been enjoying a two years' furlough, on the expira- 
tion of which it had been arranged that his wife and 
daughters should return with him to India, the house 
in Brighton being disposed of, and the boys placed in 
charge of a gentleman and his wife who make the 
care of Indian children their peculiar study. The 
voyagers now kindly proposed that Sybil should join 
their party at Southampton, whither I accompanied 
her on the day fixed for the sailing of the steamer. 

The same steamer carried back my friend Brodie 
of the Public Works service, accompanied by his 
sister. Miss Brodie, whose magnificent head of hair 
(which had attained a prodigious development since 
our last meeting) gave her a quite juvenile appear- 
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ance, explained to us that she had been persuaded by 
Jamie into paying India a short visit, but she was 
sure nothing would induce her to stop for more than 
a year in such a horrid country ; she had certainly 
made suflBcient provision for her brief visit in the 
shape of a piano, and a general outfit comprised in 
about ten large packing-cases. Poor Mrs Brodie, 
with whom I travelled back to town, for her part 
evidently regarded the parting as a final one; but 
she was full of her son's goodness and liberality, and 
her hopes for a happy future for Jessie in India. 
There w£U3 no opening for girls in their quiet Scottish 
home, she said ; the little town was full of old maids 
already. She was old herself; and although it would 
be lonely work living without her dear girl, better so 
than that her girl should be left alone in the world 
after she was gone. Thus spake the poor old lady, 
sorrowfiil but resigned, as I handed her into the cab 
which conveyed her to the lodgings where she was to 
pass the night, going down the next morning to her 
native Scottish village, to spend there the rest of her 
solitary days, finding peace of mind in the conscious- 
ness of self-sacrifice and the prosperity of her two 
children. 

Eva came up to town with Sybil for the last fort- 
night which the latter had to spend in !^ngland, and 
the next day after their arrival Tom Strickland paid 
them a long visit; and when I came home from 
oflBce, the three were engaged in singing trios — ^the 
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gentleman playing the accompaniment, and the 
sisters standing one on each side of the piano — an 
amusement resumed after dinner, which, hj the way, 
was not more than half an hour late on this occasion. 
There must be something in this, I thought A man 
like Strickland, who professes to be in a state of per- 
petual boredom in every sort of society, would never 
show himself so ready to devote a whole evening to 
a young lady if there was not special attraction. Not 
that his manner expressed any particular tenderness 
of feeling, and he did not ap ^ to be more attentive 
to one sister than the other ; but that might be easily 
explained. A man like Strickland, bordering on 
middle age, would not show his feelings like younger 
fellows. The only thing that distinctly bore on the 
point was a remark he threw out during dinner, that 
he would like to go to India, only that Guardsmen 
were practically prevented from exchanging. And as 
I sat in a comer while the music was renewed after 
dinner, I speculated on the course things would take 
if he did actually make Sybil an offer. Should I be 
justified in detaining her in England, pending con- 
sent of her parents to the marriage ? No ; it would 
clearly be better in such case that he should follow 
her to India, and bring his bride back. This would 
be a test of the strength of his feelings. It would be 
strange, too, if a man of his age and temperament 
were caught by a young girl ; for Sybil, although so 
tall and womanly-looking, was still almost a child in 
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mind. To this speculation succeeded doubts about 
the suitability of such a maniage. Good-tempered 
and good-natured as were both Strickland and my 
sister-in-law, there was hardly any other point of 
aflSnity between this hard-headed sarcastic man of 
the world and the simple-minded Sybil. 

But all these speculations proved baseless; for 
although Strickland, before leaving, made an appoint- 
ment to escort the ladies the next day to the City, 
and he paid frequent visits to the house during the 
fortnight that Sybil stayed with us, no declaration 
was made, and, indeed, no parting ever came off, for 
he was summoned to a court-martial at Windsor a 
day or two before Eva and I started for Southampton. 
Nor could I guess from her manner what her feelings 
were in the matter. The poor child wept bitterly 
when she left Leatherby, before coming to town, at 
parting with her aunts; and the two sisters took 
leave of each other in the house by Queen's Gate 
with mutual tears; but by the time we reached 
Southampton she had recovered from her sorrow, and 
in the bustle of embarkation on the steamer's crowded 
deck, amid the excitement of the scene and greetings 
from her friends, she seemed quite in high spirits. 
Poor child ! another home awaited her beyond the 
sea, and the unknown and indefinite future lay before 
her, a prospect for the young always full of charms. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

VIRTUE REWARDED. 

It "was not many weeks after Sybil's departure, and 
our establishment in Pall Mall was peacefully en- 
gaged in its usual routine, undisturbed save by the 
mild periodic excitement of framing the annual esti- 
mates, while I regarded my own state of mind with 
a sort of lazy wonder, as I found myself gradually 
subsiding into an easy-going official hack, the grand 
visions of my day-dreams all unfulfilled, and even the 
sense of uneasiness at my official shortcomings almost 
lulled to sleep, when I was suddenly aroused from 
this torpid condition by an interesting event. 

My first intimation of this came from Colonel 
Murphy. That able officer had apparently never 
been able to overcome his sense of personal injury at 
my appointment to the Paymaster-Generalship — an- 
ticipating his prediction of my political success by a 
dozen years ; apd so, although we belonged to the 
same office, we rather avoided each other, a thing 
easy to do, as our work lay in different lines. But 
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we occasionally met at the Union Jack, and on this 
occasion my gallant friend came across the coflfee- 
room to the table at which I was lunching, evidently 
with the object of telling me something. 

The secret soon came out. "This is a nice step 
for Bracton, isn't it, and quite in his line too V* 

Murphy saw by my look of surprise that his bolt 
had hit the mark. He had the pleasure of being the 
first to tell me that Bracton was made President of 
the Pauperism Commission — a piece of news he con- 
veyed with an air of condescending glibness, as much 
as to say, " You see how little you are thought of in 
the office, although you are head of a department, 
that you are not told of these things." 

But this was not all my friend had to say. There 
was another dart to be fired oflF, which he at once 
proceeded to discharge. " Hanged if I know, too, 
who they wiU find to put in his place. Bracton*s a 
precious clever fellow; and although this sort of work 
wasn't perhaps much in his line, stiU he was a dab 
at moving the estimates and that sort of thing; spoke 
well, too. The Liberal party are clean used up, in 
my opinion — ^not a single rising man among the 
whole lot Lord Lambswool would do, but then you 
see they must have the Under-Secretary in the Com- 
mons as long as Lord Stowe remains War Minister. 
I expect they will have to bring in an under-secretary 
from one of the other departments." 

Murphy was, I think, puzzled, as he walked away, 
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yrhy I smiled. Could he have made a bad shot? and 
was it really possible that, after all, I was behind the 
scenes, and knew more about the matter than he did? 
My ignorance, however, was in reality not assumed ; 
but I could not help smiling, partly at the obvious 
device, partly because Murphy appeared to fancy 
that his depreciation of my claims might really have 
some effect in determining the reversion of the vacant 
appointment. 

A more serious indication of the tendency of opi- 
nion was, that Lord Stowe, when he sent for me to 
his room an hour later on a small matter of business, 
made no allusion to the impending vacancy. Bracton 
himself came into my room shortly afterward to an- 
nounce his preferment. 

" I have got a piece of news for you. West." 
" I fancy I have heard it already, if it is something 
you are to be congratulated on." 
" How so ? Who told you ? " 
" Colonel Murphy, at my club, just now." 
** Ah, by the way, I did give him a hint about it 
this morning, when he was in my room, but I ought 
to have told him it was in confidence. Yes, I am 
going to the Pauperism Commission. I should have 
liked to stay on in this shop very well, but I saw it 
was no good trying to do anything with old Stowe at 
the head of it. And of course it will be pleasanter 
to be top-sawyer again, although in a smaller depart- 
ment ; and then there is the higher pay, which, as I 
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ain't a Croesus, is an object. To be sure, my re-elec- 
tion will be a ticklish affair ; my respected constitu- 
ents are a precious rum set of customers, and no 
mistake ; and I can't say I look forward to the plea- 
sure of meeting them again one bit, and that's a fact 
They can't understand that a fellow in ofl&ce ain't 
quite so free to talk £ts he was when he was an inde- 
pendent member. They^re always casting up what 
they call my pledges in my teeth. Blessed if I ever 
give any pledges again. However, I shall make room 
for you." 

" I am not so sure of that. At any rate I have 
heard nothing about it, which looks as if the Govern- 
ment had other intentions." 

" Oh, they must appoint you ; there isn't a single 
chap about the Government with any claims to come 
in over your head in that way, who would care to 
look at the post." 

" Yes ; but what chance should I have, any more 
than you, of doing anything useful, if the head of the 
ofl&ce is not prepared to do anything?" 

" Oh, but the case is diflferent. You have all the 
knowledge cut and dried for going ahead with ; 
whereas I don't mind saying that I don't know much 
more about the army now than I did when I came 
here, and what is more, I don't find that I care much 
more about it. No, no ; you can claim the appoint- 
ment practically, for they can't aflford to let you go 
into Opposition. You have got the gift of the gab, 
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you know^ and could make yourself darned unplea- 
sant in Opposition, and they know it too." 

*' I am a&aid the appointment would be implea- 
sant to the office in any case. I am not very popular 
with the heads of departments now, and should be 
still less so as Under-Secretary, I fear." 

" Unpopular ? What does that matter ? So am I 
always unpopular, and always shall be, but I have 
my way notwithstanding, and get what I want done. 
Bless me, you should have seen what a precious row 
there was at the Colliery Board when I cut down the 
allowance of red tape ! Old Wregistre, the head- 
clerk, wanted to memorialise the Treasury : he said 
he had been forty years in the service, and had never 
been stinted in red tape before ; but I stuck to my 
orders, and put every man jack of them on an allow- 
ance of twelve ounces a-year, and very soon heard 
no more of it." 

At this point happily an interruption occurred to 
our conversation, for this criticism of our chief was 
hardly decorous, nor did I accept the notion of un- 
popularity with the philosophical indifference of my 
friend. 

The settlement of the vacancy remained doubtful 
for some days. The Prime Minister, as I afterwards 
learned, had proposed at once to oflfer me the vacant 
appointment, but Lord Stowe objected on the ground 
that I should be troublesome. I do not know how 
far the final decision may have been influenced by 
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it, but my old friend the Overseer, in its weekly epi- 
grammatic summary of news, while certifying that 
the Bight Honourable John Bracton was advanced 
from the Under-Secretaryship of the War Depart- 
ment to his new appointment, and that the paupers 
would now have their turn of flagellation, added that 
of course the vacancy thus created would fall to Cap- 
tain West. That at first promising but latterly indo- 
lent yoimg official would now have an opportunity 
of winning his spurs. However that may be. Lord 
Stowe communicated to me one day that the Premier 
had authorised him to invite me to accept the vacant 
appointment, adding, in a pretty Uttle speech, some- 
thing about his satisfaction, at the well-deserved ad- 
vancement. But it is almost impossible to disguise 
one's sympathies, and my chief failed to conceal the 
feeling that the appointment was not really to his 
liking. 

To his apparent surprise, I asked for time to con- 
sider the proposal, and going to my room wrote a 
note to Mr Merrifield, requesting an interview. He 
invited me, in reply, to breakfast with him the next 
morning at his house in Craven Square, that being 
the only time at which he was disengaged. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

DRY BUT IMPORTANT. 

The Minister's breakfast-hour was nine, and he al- 
ways joined Lady Elizabeth and his daughter at that 
meal, however late his engagements might have been 
the previous night— or morning. When, after it was 
concluded, we found ourselves alone, I opened the 
conversation. " I thought it wotdd be best," I said, 
**to trouble you with a few minutes' conversation 
before definitely replying to the offer you have done 
me the honour to make. You may perhaps remember 
the conversations we had about army reform while 
down at Arrowdown. It will be pretty plain from 
what I said then that I have strong views on the 
subject, and the main object I should have before 
me in taking the higher oflBce wotdd be to endeavour 
to carry them out. Now, of course, it is useless to 
think of such schemes unless the Government, and 
especially the head of the Government, is prepared 
to support them. So I have ventured to waive eti- 
quette, and to ask you the question, how far you are 
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prepared to adopt any proposals of this sort, provided 
Lord Stowe is ready, on their being unfolded, to 
bring them forward ? " 

The Premier leaned back in his chair thoughtfully, 
his elbows on the arms, the tips of his fingers 
balanced against each other. At last he said — 

"Your programme, if I recollect rightly, was a 
pretty extensive one, and involved a general reorgan- 
isation of everything. Am I to understand that 
you make it a condition of taking up the Under- 
Secretaryship that we are to back up all the 
schemes for improving or altering the army which 
you may be prepared to devise ? " and the Minister 
looked somewhat sarcastic. 

" No, Mr Merrifield ; please understand me. I am 
quite aware of the absurdity of a mere understrapper 
of the Government appearing to propose conditions 
on taking up a subordinate office, but still I feel that 
I should be doing more harm than good if trying to 
push on reforms when no one was prepared to aid in 
the matter. I should be dissatisfied with the posi- 
tion myself, and some person who feels less strongly 
on the subject would be better suited to the post, if 
nothing is to be done in it He would give less 
trouble, and things would run more smoothly. But 
I did think and hope that the Government would be 
glad of an opportunity of gaining the credit to be got 
by undertaking a comprehensive scheme of army re- 
form, to say nothing of the benefit to the country of 
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once and for all patting our military administration, 
on a sound footing." 

" What does Lord Stowe say to all your schemes ? 
Have you discussed them with him ? " 

'' Lord Stowe is, I should hope, as patriotic as the 
rest of his countrymen, and certainly I should sup- 
pose he is as fully alive as other people to the 
personal advantage that would accrue from being 
associated with the successful carrying out of a great 
national measure." This was a delicate way of say- 
ing that I hoped he would be ready to behave like a 
not altogether obstructive dummy. But, in fact, this 
part of the conversation was a rather delicate one. 
I could not say that I thought my chief was an old 
humbug ; besides, Mr Merrifield must have long ago 
taken the measure of his colleague. 

"But your schemes, I take it, even supposing 
they are such as would commend themselves to the 
Government — upon which point I am not prepared 
at present to give any opinion one way or the other 
— ^your schemes look as if they would cut out work 
enough to last for half-a-dozen sessions. What 
Ministry can expect in these days to hold out so 
long? And have you at all considered the effort 
involved, the mental and bodily strain, of carrying 
through such a task? Understand me. I desire 
administrative reform as much as any man, and 
I hope I appreciate official zeal and earnestness 
among my colleagues at its proper value; but we 
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are merely human beings, my dear Captain West, 
and the limit of capacity is soon reached, at any rate 
in Parliament." And the Minister's face assumed a 
jaded aspect as he spoke, and I thought I could read 
in the lines of his fine countenance the records of 
weary days and nights, of needless obstructions, and 
wra^lings and debatLg; furrows worn by the fric 
tion — ^the ever-increasing friction— of Government 
by Parliaments and parties. 

"One thing at least," I replied, "can be done, 
which will provoke no opposition ; which need in- 
volve no trouble or labour except to the persons im- 
mediately concerned — ^the ofl&cials of the War Ofl&ce; 
which indeed, so far from provoking opposition, 
wotdd be sure to command imiversal approbation; 
and that is the decentralisation of the department 
and our whole system of military administration. 
This really great measure should be, I venture to 
think, the p^per precursor of aU other army reforms; 
at any rate, it can be carried out quite independently 
of them ; and although a great measure, it is in re- 
ality one mainly of details, and to a great extent a 
technical question. It turns, in fact, on accounts." 

I trembled as I said this, for I knew by experi- 
ence how at the very word *' accounts," most listen- 
ers, like human snails, wotdd draw in their horns 
and cease to pay attention any longer to what was 
said. It was almost as bad as a reference to India. 
If you began to talk about estimates and accounts to 
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Lord Stowe, he at once assumed an attitude of vacant 
abstraction — ^looking through you as if gazing at his 
dear Sophia and the rest of his girls over in Switzer- 
land Even Bracton, shrewd, hard-headed man of 
business as he was, could not be got to go into details 
of accounts. For Burley, indeed, the subject pos- 
sessed a sort of fascination^ although I don't think 
he understood much about it ; but with him accounts 
signified merely a vehicle for foisting some new re- 
turn on the army, wherein the columns on the bot- 
tom of the page should give one set of facts, and 
those at the side another. But this was one of the 
qualities which, almost as much as his other great 
gifts, gave Mr Merrifield his superiority over all 
other public men of his time — ^his mastery over 
details. At the word "accounts" the languid ex- 
pression passed away from his features ; he bright- 
ened up and looked quite interested ; and thus en- 
couraged, I plunged at once into my subject. 

This was the point, I said, which I had been so 
anxious to explain to him when I was honoured by 
the conversation we had together in the autumn on 
Arrowdown, but unfortunately the opportunity slip- 
ped away. That decentralisation should be the aim 
of every army reformer was generally admitted, but 
no one, so far as I knew, had yet pointed out how it 
could be effected. All those schemes which had 
been put forward for localising the army were very 
well as far as they went, but they did not go to the 
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bottom of the matter. We might imitate the Ger- 
man system in externals, and map out the country 
into military divisions, each with its permanent 
army corps — an arrangement, by the way, utterly 
unsuited to our condition of colonial service; but 
this at best would be only an external imitation. 
There is no good in multiplying staffs and depart- 
ments if you do not give them authority ; and yet it 
would be found that these local commanders and 
local staffs, should such come to be appointed, would 
have, and could have, no virtual responsibility. For 
the system of estimates and accounts now in force 
assumes a complete centralisation of initiating power 
within the War Office ; and we may construct local 
arsenals and establish local magazines, but imtil the 
system of our accounts and estimates is altered, 
there can be no real effective decentralisation. For 
this there must first be a complete reconstruction of 
the system of estimates. The whole reform, as I 
conceived, really turned on that. " Let me explain 
what I mean by taking a case," said I, unfolding the 
estimates of the year, which I had brought with me 
in a despatch-box, in case the Premier shotdd not 
have a copy at hand ; *' any item will do. At page 
48, for example, we have * Cost of Forage, and allow- 
ances in lieu, £448,889/ made up of * General Staff, 
£15,556,' ' Control Staff, £5791/ and so on. Well 
now, the result of bringing these items together in 
one lump for the whole army is, that every item to 
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be expended against each of these sums must be re- 
ferred to some one central authority who keeps the 
whole account in his hands. If during the year any 
additional claims arise in respect of forage, for ex- 
ample, it has to be referred to the central office. 
The authorities in Ireland, or Scotland, or anywhere 
else, cannot authorise any additional expenditure 
against a grant, however trifling, because they do not 
know whether the effect of such excess may not be 
to cause an excess over the aggregate sum provided. 
The only parties who can pronounce on the matter 
are those who know what is the total expenditure 
recorded against the vote — ^in other words, the ac- 
countants in Pall MalL It is the same with every 
other item of army expenditure — fuel, rates, travel- 
ling expenses, purchase of stores, clothing, manufac- 
tures, everything. The whole system assumes that 
there should be one central office where all the 
threads are gathered up, and where the expenditure 
that is going on aU over the world should be col- 
lected and recorded against the different votes ; and 
that all officials at a distance should be kept in com- 
plete igomance as to what the effect of their expend- 
iture may be upon the estimates generally. So long 
as this system is maintained decentralisation is im- 
possible. Decentralisation means the delegation of 
authority ; but any proposal of this sort is at once 
met by the objection that the expenditure could not 
in such case be checked by the estimates. And the 
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men who urge this objection have really at last got 
to think that it is unanswerable^ and that the estim- 
ates in their present form are in the nature of things 
unalterable, so blinded do men become by working 
in routine. 

" But farther, even if the procedure in force did 
not call for alteration as a preliminary to reform in 
administration, it ought, I submit, to be altered, be- 
cause the estimates in their present form are intrin- 
sically defective. There is a great show of informa- 
tion and detail about them, but in reality they supply 
a minimum of either. The popular notion is, that 
this detail is furnished for the benefit of members of 
Parliament. It would be more correct to assume 
that they are made up in their present form in view 
to bewndering members of Parliament, and conceal- 
ing the facts. What are the emoluments of any 
given oflScial, — say, for example, a Controller ? You 
cannot find out from the estimates. The 'pay 
proper,* indeed, is given, but the * allowances ' of the 
whole Control Department are lumped together — 
the forage in one item, the fuel in another, rates and 
taxes in another, and so on ; so that the total emolu- 
ments of any one officer, either in that or any other 
department, can nowhere be ascertained. It is just 
the same with the estimates of the manufacturing 
departments. What can a member of Parliament 
possibly predicate from the item of £29,000 for 
* Piece-work * under the head Clothing, or from the 
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fact that £40,000 is going to be spent in saltpetre, 
and £188,000 in purchase of metals? What he and 
everybody else would like to know is the cost of 
coats and greatcoats and other items of clothing, 
and the number to be made during the year ; the 
quantity of gunpowder to be manufactured, and its 
cost per barrel ; and so on for other articles. On all 
these points the estimates do not give him a particle 
of information. They are useless even for the manu- 
facturing departments themselves; because as the 
same of&cial seldom deals with an article throughout 
all its stages, he has not the means of watching the 
account. One man buys the saltpetre, another con- 
verts it into gunpowder ; neither of them, therefore, 
knows the whole cost of the operation. It is the 
same with every other branch of any manufacture. 
The only people who have the means of ascertaining 
the whole of the facts are the accountants in the 
central office ; and they, being at a distance from the 
scene of operations, possibly do not understand what 
are necessarily complicated transactions, and if they 
attempt to bring out prices and results, simply make 
a muddle of it. 

" My view, therefore, is, that the estimates should 
be entirely recast in form. The general estimates 
should be framed to show the expenditure locally, 
so that the general officers commanding districts 
should know what is the expenditure sanctioned 
for their respective districts, and then the supply 
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officers under them would really be able to control 
the expenditure, and their functions would bear some 
sort of relation to their titles. The same sort of 
change should be extended to all supply branches 
and to the manufacturing departments ; that is to say, 
the votes should be distributed by disbursers instead 
of by services, as in fact is now done in the Works 
branch, the only one in which the estimates are 
framed on a sound principle. In that branch the 
estimates do not bring together the outlay of bricks, 
or lime, or timber throughout the British empire ; 
but the cost of each work is shown separately, and 
therefore in the case of that branch only is there 
the means of enforcing local responsibility. What is 
needed is to extend that system to the other branches 
of army expenditure. Such a change would Dot inter- 
fere with the system of votes, or appropriations, or 
audit, or anything else that is implied in Parliament- 
ary government; on the contrary, the control of 
Parliament would really become much more com- 
plete and effective than it is now, because members 
would then be able to find out what is the real cost 
of each part of the army : in place of the mystifica- 
tion which now wraps up the army expenditure, we 
should have real simplicity. 

"Further, the audit shotdd be local as well as the 
expenditure. By this I do not mean that it should 
not come under the scrutiny of the central authority, 
but that instead of the auditors sitting in Pall Mall 
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and receiving detailed accounts and YoacheiSy sent 
up in waggon-loads from all parts of ihe empire, in- 
volving endless references and calls for ezplanatums, 
which after all can often not be made clear to people 
at a distance ignorant of the nature of the transae- 
tions — ^instead of this, the accounts should, as far as 
possible, be audited on the spot where the expendi- 
ture takes place, by auditors either permanently de- 
tached, or sent out from time to time from the War 
Department Not the least of the benefits would be 
the education thus given to the officers concerned 
— ^by which I mean the whole of my department, 
senior and junior clerks, and all, who, never seeing 
anything now of the army except on paper, and 
passing their lives in the dull routine of mechanical 
tasks, come often to perform them in a dull, unintelli- 
gent way. Auditors are not in the nature of things 
more stupid than other people : it is their training 
which brings them to do their work in the aggra- 
vating way now so often manifested — to mistake the 
form for the essence of the work. 

** But the main advantage to be claimed for this 
scheme has yet to be stated. It would be equally 
suitable for war and peace. And that surely is the 
point to be aimed at in all military administration, yet 
it is just where our present system fails. Of course 
there must be greater laxity on active service than 
is permissible in peace time, but we might surely 
contrive a mode of doing business which should in 
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a general way be the type on which army administra- 
tion should be conducted under all circumstances. 
If, for example, army finance and administration 
were localised in the way I have indicated, each army 
corps — or whatever the administrative unit may be 
called — ^having its own civil staff, trained in peace 
time to all the functions which have to be exercised 
in war — ^pay, supply, audit, financial control really 
so called : then if this corps were sent on active ser- 
vice, the functionaries who accompanied it would 
carry with them into the field the experience they 
had gained in the exercise of independent responsi- 
bility ; and that experience would beget what I may 
call financial self-possession, a quality which has 
hitherto been utterly wanting to our spending depart- 
ments in the field. This surely would be an im- 
provement on the present condition of things, when 
the centralised inflexible control exercised by the 
central department in peace is perforce abandoned 
on the outbreak of war, to be succeeded by a state 
of wild confusion, when rules of every kind are 
thrown to the winds, and those who have never been 
allowed to spend anything rush to the other extreme, 
and pour out money like water. This has happened 
before on every occasion of war, and is sure to happen 
again. It is the inevitable tendency of a thoroughly 
centralised system such as ours, to go on ever cen* 
tralising ; piling up checks and forms in search of an 
ideal perfection of supervision, till when the machine 
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comes under the rough usage of war it breaks down 
from its own weight and complexity. War is a 
brutally rough exercise at best, and we can hardly 
make our apparatus too simple or too elastic if we 
mean it to stand the strain." 

But all these reforms, I submitted, would come 
short of what was necessary unless supplemented by 
another radical change of system. " The War De- 
partment, as now constituted, should be dismantled, 
and broken up into a number of smaller separate 
offices. The theory of the present concentration is, 
no doubt, to avoid correspondence and delay in de- 
spatch of business ; but the point of concentration 
may easily be carried too far, and then instead of 
simplicity you get complexity and confusion. This, 
however, is a minor point. The main objection to 
the present arrangement is, that it involves over- 
centralisation of the worst form. All authority 
being vested in the Secretary of State, no proper 
responsibility is exercised by the various heads of 
executive departments. The unhealthy fiction set 
up is, that the former administers every branch of 
the anny directly in his own person, delegating no 
authority to any subordinate officials, and being alone 
responsible for the conduct of all business transacted 
by them down to the minutest details. In pursuance 
of this fiction, every order issued from the office goes 
forth in the name of the Secretary of State ; every 
letter that comes in is addressed to the Under- Sec- 
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retary, as if intended to be laid before his chie£ 
Thus the authority, not to say the very existence, of 
the heads of departments, even the Parliamentaiy as 
well as the permanent officers who really dispose of 
nine-tenths of the work, is entirely ignored. 

But this constant employment of the Secretary of 
State's name upon the most trifling references — ^mat- 
ters about which he cannot be, and, from the nature 
of the case, ought not to be, concerned — tends in 
fact rather to weaken than to strengthen his authority. 
Men outside the office feel that they are not really 
contending with him, but with some subordinate 
using his name ; in short, we have a perpetual sham. 

*' Moreover, it has led to an inordinate degree of 
interference with the executive officers of the army, 
canited on under shelter of the Minister's name by 
officials whose own identity does not appear on the 
record ; interference which they would not venture 
to exercise avowedly in their own persons. Make 
heads of departments specifically responsible for all 
the business they transact, and they will cease to 
worry other people in this way. Simplification and 
reduction of work are sure to follow. 

" This over-centralisation is, of course, fatal to the 
efficiency of the executive departments. Take a case 
which may be fresh in recollection. A regiment 
marches from one country town to another — of course 
under orders issued direct from Pall Mall — and the 
provisions which ought to have been supplied on the 
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way are not forthcoming. A row is got up about it ; 
questions are asked in the House ; inquiiy is made; 

down upon. All the orders in the case have slipped 
through under the initials of the Minister, and the 
only person on whom responsibiUty can be fixed, if 
it is to be fixed on any one, is himself. Thus the 
very people who want most to be looked after, the 
heads of the executive departments, are the very 
men who escape all responsibility, except the indirect 
responsibility of a clerk to the head of his office. 

" But still more, the tendency of all this centralisa- 
tion is to render the direct interference of the War 
Minister, real or nominal, far too minute and promi- 
nent. It is said sometimes that his control over all 
branches of the army is not sufficiently established, 
I maintain, on the contrary, that it is carried m.uch 
too far. What between the pressure of Parliament 
in one direction, always looking to him for informa- 
tion and explanation, and the natural tendency of 
officials trained as ours are to shrink from respon- 
sibility and refer everything to their chief, the latter 
has practically usurped functions which, from the 
nature of the case, he cannot fulfil properly. Take 
the late autumn manoeuvres for example. These are 
supposed to be an imitation of war procedure, so far 
as imitation is possible, and yet what could be more 
unlike ? And we have gone out of our way to make 
it so. Every little trifling detail has been carried 
out in our office in the name, real or assumed, of the 
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War Minister ; and then, when every arrangement is 
complete, and the troops are assembled, a couple of 
elderly generals are picked out from the reserve list, 
and put down to play with the troops for a fortnight, 
and then sent home again. Could anything be more 
unlike actual war ? In fact, our office ought to be 
called the Peace Department rather than the War 
Department, for this sort of interference is only 
possible during peace ; business could not be carried 
on in this sort of way for an hour in war time. We 
have heard a great deal about the creditable labours 
of our office in preparing for the manoeuvres; we 
ought to be ashamed rather than proud of them, for 
we ought by rights to have had nothing to do with 
them. 

** I conceive, then, that the War Minister should be 
much less of an executive head than he has now got 
by degrees to become. His business should be rather 
to supervise* others than to act himself And the 
first step towards this is to break up the Office ; to 
detach the different heads of executive departments 
and their establishments, and make them exercise 
their functions on their own responsibility, reducing 
the War Department proper to a brace of under sec- 
retaries and a few clerkp." 

Such is an outline of the plans I submitted to Mr 
Merrifield, who listened with great attention, occasion- 
ally throwing in a remark, or asking a question for 
further elucidation. 
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When I had finished speaking, he observed that it 
was a pretty big scheme; had I spoken to Lord 
Stowe about it ? 

I replied that I had not. It seemed useless to dis- 
cuss the matter with him before ascertaining whether 
the proposal would be likely to be agreeable to him- 
self and the Government generally. All that Lord 
Stowe could say would be that he would consult him 
(Mr Merrifield) and the Cabinet, so I thought it 
better to come at once to the fountain-head and . see 
whether there was any reasonable chance of my views 
being accepted. 

*' But surely you cannot expect me or any other 
man to swallow all that screed of doctrine at once; 
not to say anything of the great schemes yoii 
shadowed forth when we were staying at Strick- 
land's, for upsetting everything generally." 

" I think Mr Merrifield is hardly the person to 
sneer at schemes which savour of the subversive." 

*' Excuse me. I had no intention of sneering, and 
if I appeared so ill-mannered, must apologise. But, 
my dear Captain West, you must see the impossi- 
bility of my ever assenting to the propriety of your 
schemes, still less committing the Government to 
any pledge to adopt them, merely on such a state- 
ment as you have favoured me with, and that, too, 
even before the Minister of the department has been 
consulted. You must see that such a proposal is, to 
say the least, somewhat unreasonable." 
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" Pray do not suppose that I meant anything so 
more than unreasonable, so utterly absurd. All that 
1 can expect or ask is to be able to carry you with 
me, if ever my schemes arrive at' the point of assum- 
ing a definite form, and of their being of a sort to ap- 
prove themselves to your judgment" 

Mr Merrifield replied that any schemes brought 
under his consideration would of course command 
careful attention. 

This, however, I explained, was not exactly what 
I wanted. Proposals brought before the Government 
by a member of the Government — even a subordi- 
nate one — ^woxdd of course be looked at. I knew 
that. But the case was really this. Without wishing 
to prescribe conditions, which would be absurd for 
an Under-Secretary, I might say that I shoxdd only 
care to undertake office with the object of assisting 
to carry out what I conceived to be reforms. To 
enter on it with any other object would be merely 
to give trouble to no purpose. What, then, I really 
desired, was to know whether he thought my ideas 
on the subject reasonable and feasible, so far as I had 
explained them ? 

Mr Merrifield answered that he thought (speaking 
of course under reservation) there was unquestion- 
ably a good deal in my proposals that seemed very 
ingenious, and possibly that might prove very bene- 
ficial ; "but," he added, smiling, and yet with a look 
of weariness passing over his face, called up, I fancied, 
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by the spectres of long days and nights wasted in 
fruitless sittings in the House — " but, my dear Cap- 
tain West, do you know what such a reform as this 
means ? Young and ardent members never seem to 
realise the difl&culty of carrying out a measure of any 
sort through Parliament, the impotence of even the 
strongest Governments to do these things." 

I replied that I thought it did not need to be old 
to see how much friction was involved by our system 
of government, and how large were the powers of 
obstruction of even those members who were good 
for nothing else. " But, on the other hand," I con- 
tinued, " it seems to me that Governments are always 
strongest when they are dealing with strong measures. 
When you carried your great measure on the law of 
entail, how irresistible you were ! while on that 
miserable little question whether children under 
ourteen should be allowed to buy more than a 
pint of malt liquor at a time, or again, whether 
the school boards should face their buildings in 
stucco, — ^why, all party bonds seemed to be dis- 
severed, and we could not be sure of a majority 
from one day to another. Could there," I went on 
to say, " be a surer card to play for keeping our party 
in, to put the case on its lowest grounds, than to 
come forward with a bold scheme of army reform, — 
supposing, of course, that it commends itself to the 
general approbation of the country ? " 

" I confess your scheme would have even greater 
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attractions, West, if it were a sure card to play for 
turning our party out." And the Minister yawned 
languidly, while the jaded look I had noticed before 
again passed over his face. 

This was the first symptom I had noticed in the 
great Minister of that fatigue of office which so often 
attacks our statesmen. Hitherto, and especially dur- 
ing our visit to the Stricklands, he had always mani- 
fested a thorough zest for official life, and even the 
wear and tear of Parliamentary wrangle seemed not 
to produce any sense of distress in him as it did in 
other people. Perhaps in the quiet time before the 
session began, his heart failed him at the prospect of 
coming strife more than it would do when the sound 
of battle actually arose ; for Mr Merrifield was em- 
phatically a Parliamentary war-horse, and when the 
trumpet of debate sounded, would be sure to rush 
gaily into the battle. 

" If we are to be turned out," I observed, " at 
least let us be turned out on some question worthy 
of being defeated on, instead of expiring of inanition, 
or under the combined eflTect of a multitude of petty 
defeats. But I cannot help believing that in reality 
our party would really be strengthened immensely 
by bringing forward such a measure. We should 
carry the country with us for a certainty ; and not 
only the people who go in for efficiency regardless 
of economy ; we should have the economists with us 
too. Drylands, and Alius Wright, and Kigby Sebright, 
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and that set, because I verily believe that you may 
make the army both cheaper and more efficient at 
the same time." 

Such is an outline of the conversation. The final 
result was, that Mr Merrifield arranged for Lord 
Stowe to meet me at his house a day or two after- 
wards, when, in the presence of the two Ministers, I 
unfolded my scheme to the latter. 

" What do you think of that for a programme, 
Stowe ? " said Mr Merrifield, when I had done speak- 
ing. " Pretty extensive, is it not ? Now the ques- 
tion is, how far can we support our young friend 
here ? He cuts out plenty of work for you at any 
rate." 

" Yes," I observed ; " but then I should hope that 
a great measure of this sort, improved as it would be 
in Lord Stowe's hands, and carried through success- 
fully, would procure the War Minister an undying 
reputation." I tried to say this gravely, but felt 
that I seemed to be making fun of Lord Stowe, and 
that Mr Merrifield knew that I was doing so ; and 
the mutual consciousness thus set up made us both, 
I think, a little uncomfortable. But Lord Stowe had 
no misgivings. He looked more than ever as if he 
thought he resembled William Pitt as he replied, — 
*'0h, as for hard work, an old official like me is 
accustomed to it" And then he went on to say that 
the improvement of army administration had ever 
been one of the objects dearest to him ; that he fully 
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recognised the originality and value of my ideas, and 
had no doubt he should be able, with the advantage 
of my help, to introduce many valuable reforms in 
various parts of the system. 

Nothing could at first sight be more satisfactory ; 
but, in fact. Lord Stowe promised too readily, having 
evidently no clear notion of what was proposed, or 
of the difficulty involved. However, the agreement 
tacitly come to, furnished me, to all appearance, with 
the opportunity I wished for. Lord Stowe was to 
afibrd me full power of initiation, and to back up all 
proposals which commended themselves to his judg- 
ment ; whne Mr Merrifield, who was evidently im- 
pressed by the ideas I had put forward, and exhibited 
a much more lively interest in the matter than Lord 
Stowe, expressed himself as prepared to support us 
in the Cabinet. In fact, army reform might very 
possibly be developed into one of the great schemes 
of the session. " But we must consult the heads of 
departments. West, before we do anything," said his 
lordship, as we parted in the office lobby; "they 
have great experience and judgment — Burley espe- 
cially — and enormous knowledge on these subjects. 
They will, no doubt, be able to throw a great deal of 
light on some of these difficult questions, and make 
them look quite simple." 
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CHAPTER XLV. 



UNEXPECTED HELP. 



A DAT or two after the events recorded in the last 
chapter, I met Mr Strickland in the coffee-room of 
the Minervai to which select institution I had lately 
been elected. He had come up to town thus early 
with Mrs Strickland, before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, to consult their physician about her health. 
He of course congratulated me on my advancement 
"You will now be able to set about carrying out 
some of your pet designs. Without altogether agree- 
ing with you, I shall still be very glad to see you 
successful; anything must be better than letting 
things stand stilL" 

*' I am not very sanguine of doing much. The 
more I see of the working of Governments, the more 
dif&cult it appears to eflfect anything. The tendency 
of modem times seems to be towards a general break- 
down of Ministers from sheer overweight of details 
and petty obstructions." 

" Too true, I fear," answered Strickland ; " it is a 
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melancholy sight to see the whole force of the Govern- 
ment employed night after night to carry some 
wretched little measure through committee. I never 
cease to congratulate myself on having resisted the al- 
lurements of office. Ishould not havemindedthe useful 
work; it is the work to no purpose that is so irksome." 

" Then look at the way in which needless fetters 
are imposed on our leading men. They get no assist- 
ance in their confidential work. A Minister's private 
secretaries ought to be almost as able as himself, and 
he ought to be allowed a dozen if he wants them. 
But the salaries are fixed at a rate about suitable for 
a junior bank-clerk, so they have to be paid by pre^ 
ferment; and whenever any wretched little post is 
vacant in the permanent Civil Service, the confi- 
dential aide has to be got rid of, very possibly just 
when he is about becoming efficient. Even then, 
perhaps, a cry will be raised about jobbery and 
patronaga The fact is, Ministers have no patron- 
age nowadays, except bishoprics and things of that 
sort which they don't care about." 

" The whole question of the Civil Service will have 
to be taken up soon," observed Strickland, "if its 
character is not to suflFer permanent deterioration. I 
don't say that this has set in yet, but it can hardly 
be delayed much longer if something is not done to 
prevent it." 

" Are you a disbeliever, then, in the virtue of open 
competition ?" 
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" I was not thinking of that just now, although, no 
doubt, the system is mixed up with a lot of tom- 
foolery. I had in view what is going on at the top 
of the Service, rather than the mode of filling it up at 
the bottom. It is extraordinary to me that Govern- 
ments — neither our side nor the other — seem to see 
that the pay of the Civil Service has for the last 
thirty years been undergoing rapid deterioration, 
because it is not sharing in the general increase of 
wealth going on among all other classes. Twelve 
hundred a-year was a very fine salary at the begin- 
ning of the century, when the present scale of emolu- 
ments was fixed. But it is a very poor thing now. 
And yet, instead of accepting the fact of the decline 
in the value of money, and taking some steps to 
remedy its effect on the Service, both parties seem to 
vie with each other in taking every opportunity to 
cut down the good things of the Service. You can 
never take up the estimates for any year without 
seeing a note against some of the higher appoint- 
ments, that the salary is to be reduced on the next 
occurrence of a vacancy — as if this were a highly- 
creditable thing to do, instead of a piece of fatuous 
foUy." 

"Still the salaries of heads of departments are 
quite sufficient for comfort." 

" That depends on what comfort means. I suspect 
there is no class in London which finds so much difli- 
culty in making two ends meet. If when this great 
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influx of wealth first began to set in, whicli you 
may date from the abolition of the Com Laws, the 
salaried and professional classes had taken their 
stand on their social and mental status, and main- 
tained a frugal style of living, like the clergy, in con- 
trast to the Tumveattx riches, their position would have 
been elevated instead of lowered. But, unfortunately, 
this sort of simplicity is opposed to the genius of the 
English middle class ; at any rate, the attempt was 
not made. Everybody must dress and look and dine 
aUke, and the only difference is, that whereas with 
the commercial classes their increase of profits has 
kept pace with the more expensive style of living 
introduced, the people on fixed incomes find an ever- 
increasing difficulty in maintaining customary ap- 
pearances. One expense, indeed, they could not 
avoid, were they ever so frugal — that of education. 
Now that patronage is closed, a good education is 
absolutely necessary for boys, if they are to be placed 
out in the world ; and that is a great and increasing 
difficulty for those who have families." 

" And yet the reputation of the Civil Service has 
not abated, either for ability or character. On the 
contrary, I should say it never stood higher in this 
respect than it does now." 

" Very true ; and heaven grant the day may never 
come when any deterioration sets in! But what 
seems to me to have taken place already is, that the 
abler of the members have begun to take systema- 
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tically to other ways of earning money. All my 
Mends in the public service seem to have other 
irons in the fire. They bring out plays, or edit books, 
or write for the papers. Of course they do their 
proper work too ; and, no doubt, pursuits of this sort, 
carried on to ^a reasonable extent, improve a man's 
efficiency rather than otherwise ; they lift him above 
the ruts of office drudgery. But I think the time 
may perhaps come when men will look to these 
things more as a systematic means of eking out a 
livelihood, and less as a mere recreation for leisure 
time, and be driven for sheer want of money to give 
the best of their talents to private business, and 
merely the fag-end of it to their official duties ; and 
this will be a very bad thing for the Government and 
the country. When a man who has to draft a de- 
spatch on which peace or war turns, is under bonds 
to deliver so many sheets of his novel to the printer 
on the same day, it may fare badly with the despatch, 
I fear." 

" Talking of the difficulty about Ministers getting 
help," I observed, " I find this difficulty very forcibly 
in my way just now. Young Koundhand, my pri- 
vate secretary, is a very good little fellow, methodical, 
and obliging, and intelligent, and all that sort of 
thing ; but his practical experience of the army has 
been limited to looking on now and then at the 
Palace-guard mounting hard by. It is the same, of 
course, with the whole Office — all very good fellows 
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and many of them very able men, but they look at 
the army through official spectacles. I have applied 
for an additional private secretary, a military man, 
but I shall give offence to the Office, I fear, and very 
likely cause a row in the House, for there is no pre- 
cedent for an Under-Secretary having two aides!* 

The next morning after this conversation I received 
a visit from Mr Strickland while we were at break- 
fast; or, rather, while I was at breakfast, for Eva 
seldom came down in time to share that meal. 

*' Excuse this early call," he said, " and still more 
the liberty I am going to take; but I thought I 
would unburden my mind of my purpose at once. 
You want a military man as private secretary. Why 
not give Tom a trial ?" 

"Tom Strickland?" 

"Why not? He is clever enough, I am sure, 
though I am his father." 

" Clever enough ! I should think he was. But 
the idea of Tom being anybody's private secretary, 
much less mine, would certainly have never occurred 
to me." 

" Nor to me either in ordinary course ; but it came 
across me suddenly after I saw you yesterday. The 
fact is, as I daresay you may have discovered for 
yourself before this. Tom has caused his mother 
and myself a great deal of anxiety from first to last, 
and we are both very anions to see him settle down 
to steady work of some kind. He may have to wait 
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a long time before he steps into my shoes ; and, 
besides, he won t be fit to play the country gentle- 
man if he goes on idling much longer, or worse. His 
life has been a failure so far. Clever as he is, he has 
done nothing except spend money and health. He 
is tired of mere soldiering, and is too old to go into 
any other line. Now, if he got into the War OflBce, 
and had something to interest him in his profession, 
it might give a new turn altogether. A bout of 
official life would do him an immense deal of good ; 
and if he took to the work kindly, as I really believe 
he would, I am sure you would find him very 
efficient." 

" I have not the least doubt of that ; and I quite 
believe with you that official life would be the very 
thing for him ; but surely this would be beginning 
at the wrong end. I should be afraid that he would 
be too clever for this sort of thing. Why, your son is 
one of the cleverest men in London. I ought to be 
his secretary intead of he being mine. I never could 
understand, indeed, why you did not bring him into 
Parliament. With his talents and position he might 
rise to anything. I should feel a mere political ad- 
venturer in comparison with him." 

" Yes, you may well ask that. I wanted him to 
stand for South Yewcestershire many years ago, just 
after he came of age ; and I believe we should have 
brought him in easily, but he was full of horse-racing 
then, and tomfoolery of all sorts, and declared that 
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the age of professional politicians had gone by (you 
know his sneering way) ; and since then he has got 
into disfavour down there, and we had words about 
it ; and so time has passed on, and the result is that 
my boy is just what you see — clever enough, and 
good at bottom, I verily believe, but simply throwing 
his life "away, and getting on towards middle age 
without ever having done anything, except, as I said, 
spending money and giving trouble to his family;'* 
and as he finished his sentence, Mr Strickland's face 
assumed a careworn aspect, and he seemed to look 
older and more haggard than I had ever seen him 
look before. 

I had heard at odd times, more by allusion than 
direct information, something of Captain Strickland's 
antecedents. Heir to a fine estate and one of the 
oldest names in the country, he had gone up to 
Christ Church with a great reputation for abiUty, 
and was expected to take a distinguished degree, but 
getting into a scrape, only avoided expulsion by 
taking his name off the books, and exchanging an 
academical career for a commission in the Guards. 
Then followed a bout of horse-racing, when, after very 
nearly winning the Derby twice, and losing heavily 
much oftener, he retired from the turf, and his father 
paid his debts. This episode created an estrange- 
ment between the two ; for Mr Strickland, like many 
men with a large rent-roll, was probably not over- 
burdened with ready money, and the sum to be paid 
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was large. A year or two later the militaiy papers 
were full of a mysterious rumour about an allied 
fracas in a certain distinguished r^ment^ and the 
matter even reached the point of notoriety of being 
discussed with more or less accuracy in the clubs. 
Some people said that there was a lady in the case ; 
others that the colonel had been insulted by a gross 
caricature; all agreed that the matter must come 

• 

to a court-martial ; but it was finally settled without 
being made public, after the offender had sent in and 
been allowed to recall his papers for purchase. But 
a black mark was placed against Captain Strickland's 
name in the Military Secretary's books ; and when 
an old friend of his father, who was appointed to a 
high military command abroad, wanted to take him 
o.ut on his personal staflf, the Horse Guards refused to 

ft 

sanction the nomination. Shortly after this occurred 
the row down in Yewcestershire, the effect of which 
was no doubt seriously to diminish the popularity of 
the family in that county, and to extinguish all 
chance of the younger Strickland finding a Parlia- 
mentary opening there. 

Such were, so far as I knew them, the antecedents 
of our friend, who, when I first made his acquaint- 
ance, was a man of a little over thirty, but who 
looked older. Of about middle height, with dark 
hair and eyes, a face smooth shaven save for a pointed 
black moustache, regular well-cut features, a clever 
mouth, and a general look of determination which his 
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antecedents so fax belied, Tom Strickland was a very 
noticeable man anywhere. A good rider, who did 
not care much for hunting ; almost as skilful with 
the pencil as a second-rate artist ; with a touch on 
the pianoforte that a professional might have envied ; 
fond of society, and yet always appearing to be bored 
by it ; with no apparent hobbies to spend money on, 
and yet seemingly always at the wrong end of a 
liberal allowance, — Tom Strickland gave one the 
impression of a man of ability, which he had never 
turned to any useful purpose, and who, without any 
stigma of dishonour, had yet the faculty of getting 
into scrapes. 

Such was the man who now became my private 
secretary. For asking Mr Strickland whether he 
thought his son would care about undertaking the 
duty, he said, " I have no doubt of it. I mentioned 
to him last night casually, when we were discussing 
your appointment, that T wished you would take him 
as your private secretary, and he replied he should 
like nothing better. Of course I did not tell him 
that I should take the liberty of proposing the thing 
to you. In fact, the idea did not occur to myself 
till afterwards." 

After this there was nothing to be done but to 
offer the appointment to Tom Strickland. I liked 
the man himself, whose manners, indeed, possessed a 
peculiar fascination, in that, while possessing great 
powers of sarcasm, he reserved them for the public, 
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never saying an ill-natured thing about one friend to 
another, and being always goodtempered and oblig- 
ing at home. We were, moreover, under obligations 
to the family, especially to Mrs Strickland, who, I 
suspected, had probably more to do with suggesting 
the arrangement than her husband. But I confess to 
feeling a little afraid of him in his new capacity. 
"You know," I said, when he came down to the 
office, in reply to a summons, " I'm a little anxious 
lest this arrangement may prove a failure. I shall 
not ask you to write private notes, and so forth ; 
little Roundhand will do all that sort of thing ; but 
still there will be plenty of hard work and drudgery. 
There is no doubt as to your talents, of course. In 
fact, I believe you are much cleverer than I am ; but 
I am afraid, to be quite plain, that you are too much of 
a swell for the post. I should be really sorry if your 
taking it led to our becoming less good friends than 
we are at present" 

Tom Strickland, however, was very confident about 
his success, and eager to undertake any amount of 
work The fact was, he said, it was time to turn over 
a new leaf. The men in the brigade thought he could 
do nothing, and his father looked on him as a regular 
vaurien; and, in truth, he had so far led a useless, 
troublesome life. But he was heartily sick of it now, 
and wanted to show that he was really fit for some- 
thing. 

"Well, but," I observed, playing my last card, 
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"there is still one objection to be mentioned It 
seems ungracious to suggest nothing but obstacles, 
but it is better to make them beforehand. You might 
get your promotion any day, and then how would 
you like to be serving as a lieutenant-colonel under 
a plain captain?" 

*' Why anticipate difficulties ? I don't expect to 
get my promotion before the- Government goes out. 
Besides, you will not stay in the army for ever." 

"Why not?'' 

" I should have thought the difficulty would have 
occurred to you before. I don't want to flatter you, 
but a man who can speak as you can, and who has 
got such a start in life, cannot expect to remain 
always an under-secretary. But you will find your 
captain's commission a great obstacle to rising higher. 
Ketire from the army and you may be anything you 
like. The difficulty as regards myself and my rank 
would then altogether disappear. It wouldn't matter 
being a field-marshal if you were plain Mr West." 

Thus was the matter settled. The Office generally 
seemed a little inclined to resent the appointment as 
an invasion of its rights, and the Treasury objected 
at first on the score of expense ; but this little diffi- 
culty was surmounted, and a day or so afterwards 
Strickland came to dine at the little house by Queen's 
Gate, in view to our setting to work afterwards to 
draw up a grand memorandum of the different 
measures to be brought forward. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

ON DETAILS, PRIVATE AND PUBLIC. 

" If I had known that dinner was to be exception- 
ally late, Eva, I would have proposed that Captain 
Strickland and I should go into business first, and 
dine afterwards j but I thought if we allowed half an 
hour's margin, there would be a reasonable chance of 
getting something to eat at the end of it ; but one 
can't set to work fasting." 

ThLs observation was made as we sat with our 
guest before the drawing-room fire waiting for 
dinner. 

"I am sorry I cannot sympathise with my re- 
spected host," said Strickland ; " but I had luncheon 
rather late at the Wanderers, and am not particu- 
larly hungry. But I ought not to be so selfish, when 
I see Mrs West evidently suffering from the pangs 
of hunger." 

" No, indeed," observed Eva ; " I never feel hungry 
in London, but my husband is, because he speaks so 
crossly. He always gets cross when dinner is late." 
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'* Then I am afraid you make me out to be in a 
state of permanent ill-temper, for it is not within my 
recollection that dinner or anjrthing else in this house 
has ever been in time." 

" How can you say such things, Charlie ! I am 
sure I do my best, but you are so dreadfully particu- 
lar. If everything is not ready to a minute. Captain 
Strickland, he makes such a fuss about it." 

" Then, my love, as I observed before, I must spend 
my life in making a fuss, for certainly nothing ever 
is ready to a minute in this house. If we said ready 
to an hour, it would be nearer to the mark." 

**Well, I am sure you are unpunctual enough 
yourself sometimes.. How often have we kept dinner 
waiting for ever so long while you were staying away 
at that horrid House of Commons ? It is no wonder 
the servants are unpunctual." 

" My dear, allow me to observe that the House of 
Commons has not been sitting since August, between 
which time and this present January it might have 
been possible to get over the demoralising effects of 
my impunctuality ; and considering that we have 
changed our servants about half-a-dozen times since 
then, I do not see how my bad example can be re- 
sponsible for the present state of things." 

*' Not half-a-dozen times ; how can you exaggerate 
so ! We have only had four cooks altogether since 
we came to town. There was Smithers, who robbed 
us so ; and then Jobbins, who was so violent with 
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the man-servant; and then that poor woman who 
was fetched away by the police, and " 

" My dear, you need not be at the trouble of going 
into the statistics of our domestic miseries ; to recapi- 
tulate our domestic changes would involve something 
like the Homeric catalogue of ships : the fact remains 
that dinner was supposed to be ordered for half-past 
seven, and that it is now ten minutes after eight, and 
Captain Strickland and I have a long evening's work 
to get through afterwards." 

"If I might venture to move an amendment," said 
'our guest, " I would propose that Mrs West favour 
us with a little music. I always, for my part, prefer 
music before dinner, and I suppose we shall be too 
busy to get any afterwards." 

Eva said that she would sing something with plea- 
sure, and went to the piano, but she got up with a 
show of petulance, and merely ran over the keys for 
a time, evidently too much out of temper to play 
with composure. Strickland stood near the piano, 
turning over the music-books that lay on a side- 
table, while I remained moodUy at the other end of 
the room, annoyed that a bickering should have 
arisen on such a trifle as the dinner-hour ; still more, 
that a visitor should have witnessed it, and that it 
should have been left to his superior tact to turn it 
aside. A foolish vanity perhaps took offence at the 
proposal, the ceremony of his entry on secretariat 
duty being hardly of a kind to be suitably opened by 
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customary performance of miisic ; but, worse than 
all, my heart grew bitter as I thought whai a change 
had come over our life, and our feeling towards each 
other. It had come to this already, and we had been 
married less than two years ! But a few short months 
ago, and the very semblance of reproach would have 
brought Eva to me, suppliant and in tears. Now 
blame was met with petulance, and we seemed to be 
already on the brink of mutual disparagement and 
distrust. 

Eventually dinner was announced, and manners 
under its influence gradually assumed their usual 
tone, without any further explanations or apologies 
— as was, alas! too often now the case. Dinner 
ended, my new private secretary and I repaired 
to the back-room, and set about writing down the 
heads of the different proposals to be brought 
before the Government. Strickland wrote at the 
table while I walked up and down, or stood before 
the fire. 

The following was the substance of the memoran- 
dum as finally read over by Strickland : — 

"Note of proposed modifications in our military 
system. [Better call them modifications, I said when 
dictating, and not reforms ; old Stowe will not be so 
much frightened.] 

" These naturally divide into two main heads, our 
military administration, and the organisation of the 
army, which may be kept separate. 
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'* Military Administration. 

" All the proposals made under this head have in 
view a process of decentralisation, involving a large 
delegation of authority to officials of all classes, with 
a distinct definition of their respective powers and 
responsibilities. 

''This proposal includes, amongst other things, 
Decentralisation of Army Finance, a first step to- 
wards which is the 

Reconstruction of the Form of Army Estimates, 

so as to show expenditure locally, instead of bring- 
ing all the expenditure under the various heads of 
service into lump sums. Perhaps my meaning may 
be best explained by an illustration. 

*' There are two bmnches of the estimates which 
are already decentralised — the pay of the troops and 
the outlay on works. A regimental paymaster has 
no difficulty in paying a regiment, because there are 
specific tables setting forth what each man may 
claim, and also a definite sanctioned establishment 
for each regiment. So also you see put down, — cost 
of fortifications at Malta, £50,000 ; cost of barracks 
at Montreal, £60,000 ; and so on. Thus the local 
officers at Malta and Montreal know exactly what 
their responsibilities are with respect to this board 
of expenditure. But, observe, the estimates are in 
this respect quite exceptional; if they had been 
prepared for these items according to the pattern 
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observed in respect of other services we should have 
had such heads as these : ' Pay of the Captains in 
the Army;' 'ditto of the Corporals ;' * Purchase of 
Bricks throughout the British Empire ; ' ' Purchase 
of lime throughout ditto ; * ' Purchase of Nails 
throughout ditto;' and so forth; and every ex- 
ecutive officer would be utterly in the dark as to 
what his liabilities and powers might be, while some- 
body in Pall Mall would be totalling up all the sepa- 
rate purchases made for these different articles, in 
order to see that the aggregate outlay on bricks and 
lime and nails all over the world did not exceed the 
votes. And this tomfoolery, forsooth, would be called 
financial supervision, or maintaining the recognised 
principle of civil control over army expenditure. 

"I am not exaggerating in the least. This is 
precisely the way in which the estimates are now 
prepared in regard to all other branches of military 
expenditure; and the first step towards decentralisa- 
tion and common-sense is to distribute all charges 
locally, and by services. Thus, for example, the dif- 
ferent votes for fuel, lodging-money, and so forth, 
should be split up, so that the actual allowances as 
well as pay of each person in the Control and other 
staff departments may be distinctly ascertained. The 
estimates seem to be framed now on purpose to hide 
these points. The expenditure could then be com- 
pared with the votes as it takes^ place, without need 
to refer everything to a central office. 
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"The same remarks have special application to 
the estimates and accounts of the manufacturing 
departments. What should we think of a railway 
company whose accounts showed what was spent on 
iron and wood, but did not bring out the cost of 
making a locomotive, or a passenger carriage, or any 
other information whatever to show whether their 
stock was cheap or dear? or of a mechanical engineer 
who kept an account of labour and materials, but 
could not do more than guess at the cost of any of 
his tools, and of the work they turned out ? And 
yet this is the mode in which the most important 
part of our military expenditure is accounted for. 
Turn to the estimates, and you find, 'Wages of 
Clothing Department,' ' Time and Piece-work,' * Ma- 
terials to be purchased,' ' Wages of Manufacturing 
Department,' ' Timber,' * Fuel,' ' Metals,' ' Saltpetre,' 
and so forth. Yet who on earth is the wiser for 
this information ? Under a great pretence of detail^ 
there is in fact the most complete mystification. 
The estimates, indeed, in their present form, seem 
purposely devised to minister to that besetting pas- 
sion for centralisation which animates our military 
system. For the result of bringing all the pur- 
chases for timber, and fuel, and saltpetre, and so forth, 
together under one vote, is that while the local 
manufacturing officers are kept in the dark as to 
the correspondence between the votes and expen- 
diture — ^because the same officer who buys the raw 
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material does not as a rule work it up — ^the key to 
the mystery is kept by the central office in Pall 
Mall ; and so accounts and vouchers by the cartload 
have to be shot in there in order that the outlay may 
be recorded against these general votes. 

" Further, the audit of the expenditure should be 
conducted entirely on the spot, not a single voucher 
being sent forward. This would put a stop to an 
enormous waste of clerical labour. Just think what 
would be involved if the London and North- West- 
ern Eailway were to keep the accounts of their 
Crewe workshops at Euston instead of at Crewe. 
This is what we attempt now with our great estab- 
lishments at Woolwich. My plan, I admit, will 
leave a lot of our clerks with nothing to do ; but if 
the matter is once understood, the case for reform 
must be admitted. ' 

"A similar process of decentralisation to be ap- 
plied to the army accounts in all departments, and 
these accounts to be always audited so far as 
possible on the spot, either by district auditors, or 
auditors sent down on deputation from time to time. 
The copying of accounts and sending about of 
vouchers to be, in fact, everywhere suppressed." 

" Excuse my interrupting you," observed Strick- 
land, looking up from his writing, " but is there not 
an operation known as the appropriation audit? 
something done independently of the War Depart- 
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ment? and might not this interfere with your 
scheme for decentralising ? " 

" The authority of Parliament would be needed to 
carry out the change, no doubt But Parliament 
desires military efficiency as much as other people, 
and would cordially approve of the change, it may 
be hoped, when the object of it was understood. If 
we are always to work on the assimiption that no 
one is ever under any circumstances to be trusted in 
anjrthing, then of course you must go on piling checks 
upon checks. But the object which ought to be kept 
in view is surely to establish a system in peace-time 
which may be expanded to suit a state of war. 

" Observe, too, that the assumption which underlies 
our present system, that no one shall exercise any 
responsibility but the Secretary of State and the 
Comptroller-General of the Exchequer, involves, from 
the nature of the case, a sham, unless we also assume 
that they can virtually delegate their powers to sub- 
ordinates. Well, nothing more is assumed in the 
present case, except that the delegation shall be 
given to persons trained in a good instead of a bad 
way. 

" Now, to the next great measure — 

Decomposition of the War Department 

" The War Office as now constructed to be broken 
up, each of the different sub-departments being con- 
stituted as a separate office : — ^viz. 
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Commissariat. 

Stores. 

Manufactures. 

Clothing, 

Works. 

Pay and Audit. 

Discipline." 
" But," objected Strickland again, "is it not alleged 
that the object of consolidating these departments 
in one office and under one roof is to reduce corres- 
pondence and circumlocution ? That objection will 
certainly be raised to your scheme at any rate." 

"Let them remain under the same roof by all 
means, if it is convenient, provided the separation is 
otherwise distinct and complete. Of course there 
will arise a nominal increase of correspondences from 
the change, because formal letters would be substi- 
tuted for the informal ones styled minute papers 
now employed ; but I believe there would be an im- 
mediate reduction in reality, because if men had to 
do it fgrmally instead of informally, they would soon 
become ashamed of bandying foolish references to 
and fro in the way that now goes on. But that is 
not my point. The change is imperatively called 
for, for much weightier reasons. It is fatal to effi- 
ciency that all these men, who should be responsible 
heads of executive departments, should have no dis- 
tinct responsibility whatever, but do all their busi- 
ness down to the most trifling reference in the name 
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of the Secretary of State. They are not even recog- 
nised to the extent of being addressed by name by 
the executive officials who write to them. In fact, 
these heads of departments, notwithstanding their 
high-sounding titles, are virtually nothing but clerks. 
Let this fact be once thoroughly apprehended, and 
the necessity for reform will be admitted. Besides, 
what training can be worse for men who may be 
called on any day to run alone on active service, 
than that they should be allowed to shelter them- 
selves from all responsibility for everything they do 
behind a bigger man? 

" This evil, moreover, begets another. By employ- 
ing men in this way as the irresponsible mouth- 
pieces of the Minister, you encourage the tendency 
always sufficiently pronounced except in the firmest 
minds, to overdo interference with others. This, in 
fact, is the root of the over-centralisation which is 
the curse of our system. The executive officials all 
over the world who suffer from it cannot complain 
now, because it is all carried on in the name of the 
Secretary of State ; but let the departmental chiefs, 
the Commissary-General, the Inspector-General of 
Fortifications, and so forth, be put at the heads of 
their own offices, and carry on business in their own 
names and on their own responsibility, and then they 
will be ashamed to practise this over-interference. 
At any rate, it will be at once seen where the blame 
lies. 
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" When this great reform shall have been carried 
ont, the business of the Minister will then be limited 
to looking after the executive departments : to seeing 
that they do their work properly, instead of doing 
their work for them. That is the point to aim at. 
The functions of the War Minister, no expert-, but 
a parliamentary officer, and liable to be constantly 
changed, should be ministerial, not executive. 

" The authority of all officers, heads of departments 
as well as executive agents, have to be clearly defined. 
In fact, you want a distinct code of regulations for 
all army business, including audit and account. You 
will never get it till the War Office is reconstructed. 
For at present half our work seems to consist in dis- 
covering constructions and framing precedents for 
cases which ought never to come before us at all.** 

"You have said nothing about the Control De- 
partment in your memorial of grievances," remarked 
Strickland, after he had written all this down. " What 
do you propose to do as to that little matter ? " 

" Abolition, of course, of the concern in its present 
form, thereby having, I presume, all sensible men on 
our side." 

" Well, before we proceed to draw down the wrath 
of the gods on our devoted heads, might I suggest 
that if we went upstairs, perhaps Mrs West would 
give us some tea." 

Eva, however, had gone off to bed, and the tea on 
the side-table was quite cold. 
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**I am afraid Mrs West will hardly appreciate 
army reform, whether administrative or otherwise, if 
it involves long evenings passed in melancholy soli- 
tude. However, I had better take myself off too. I 
suppose we resume work to-morrow morning ? At 
what time shall I come ? " 

** Suppose we say eleven ? " 

" Very well. Good-night." 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

ICONOCLASTIC. 

" We finished off last night/* said Captain Strickland, 
as we set to work again in the back room of the little 
house by Queen's Gate — " we fijiished off by your 
daxkly foreshadowing some impious designs against 
the Control Department. Your private secretary 
trembles, but begs you to proceed.'* 

" Seriously, do you really think there will be much 
opposition to reform in that direction? I should 
rather hope that we may find this the easiest job of 
all, because public opinion — at any rate militaiy opi- 
nion—appears ripe for the change. You can hardly 
find anybody to defend the present system." 

'* Burley will make a fight for maintaining things 
as they are." 

" Of course, and will write paragraphs by the thou- 
sand, of which no one will be able to make out any 
meaning. But it is not so much demolition as re- 
construction that is needed. The title, to begin with, 
is a complete misnomer; for why should the man 
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who feeds the army be called a controller, any more 
than he who fights it? The real controller of the 
troops on active service is the general, and so he 
should be at all times. But the present control 
system is altogether a case of over-centralisation. 
There is no necessary connection between the duties 
of feeding the troops, and keeping their stores, and 
issuing their pay ; and to combine them under one 
head is really to over-weight it, in fact, to over- 
centralise under a false semblance of simplicity. I 
propose, therefore, that the three duties should be 
kept separate and distinct. Three departments, for 
Commissariat, Stores, and Pay, should be constructed 
out of the existing Control Department." 

" But are you not losing sight here of the main 
object of the present system ? These controllers 
were appointed, as I imderstand, expressly to relieve 
the general from the trouble of having to deal with 
so many separate departments. The controller re- 
lieves him of this, and so far there appears a primd 
fade gain in the institution." 

" This control arrangement was a reaction from the 
complexity which it superseded. Formerly the split- 
ting up of business between various departments was 
altogether overdone. There were ordnance store de- 
partments, and general store departments, and medical 
store departments, and purveyors, and what not, with 
conflicting duties and divided responsibility, so that 
no one knew where to look to get anything done, as 
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witness the Crimean confusion. Moreover, the Com- 
missariat were imder two masters, — ^partly under the 
Treasury, and partly imder the War Office. Then, 
again, there was no recognised organisation or re- 
sponsibiKty in regard to army transport. The forma- 
tion of the Control Department, by getting rid of 
these complications, was therefore a great step in the 
right direction. The mistake has been in carrying 
the change too far, and the secret of the mischievous 
course the thing has taken lies in this, that the exe- 
cutive head of the Control Department, combining 
also the functions of a leading official in the War 
OflBce, has used the authority of the Secretary of 
State to concentrate the inordinate amount of power 
and authority in his own person and that of the de- 
partment he represents. Had the War Department 
been properly constituted from the first, in the 
manner now proposed, the different heads of execu- 
tive departments being placed outside our office, and 
made formally responsible to the Secretary of State 
for the performance of their duties, while the latter 
held the balance of authority evenly between them 
and the army, this tyranny which one branch of the 
service has come to exercise over the rest could never 
have arisen. But the point does not admit of argu- 
ment. The Control Department in its present form 
is absolutely indefensible, and no reform will be 
worth anything which does not begin with the de- 
molition of it." 
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" But," objected Strickland, ** is it not rather a bad 
time to propose a separation of the civil departments 
just now, when it is in contemplation to consolidate 
the different army staff departments, and to give each 
general a chief of the staff to stand between him and 
the other officers of the divisional staff? The popu- 
lar idea seems to be that the general should have two 
principal aides — a chief of the staff for the military 
duties, and a controller (or whatever name he may 
go by) for the civil business. There appears a cer- 
tain amount of symmetry about the notion, at any 
rate." 

'*The symmetry is in appearance only; there is 
really no analogy between the two cases. The 
military staff are merely the mouth-piece or alter ego 
of the general. They have no powers save what 
they derive from him, nor do they relieve him of any 
responsibility ; they act only in his name and on his 
responsibility. Whether he gives his orders to the 
members of his staff direct, or through one principal 
staff-officer, is therefore merely a matter of adminis- 
trative convenience. But the civil staff have specific 
duties, and the question is whether they should be 
directly responsible for the due performance of them 
to the general, or should an official of the controller 
species be interpolated between them? Another 
objectionable feature in the present arrangement is, 
that the Control Department profess not to recognise 
the general's staff, but only the general himself. 
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This would not be tolerated for a moment on active 
service, nor should it be allowed in peace time. Have 
a chief of the staff certainly, but he must be the 
general's representative not only with the combatant 
officers, but also with the civil departments. That 
the contrary practice should ever have been proposed 
is merely another instance of the intolerable preten- 
sions of the Control Department, which could only 
have been admitted through the indirect influence it 
has established in our office, 

*' Moreover, whatever be the nominal centralisation, 
there must be in fact a division of duties between 
two such different things as feeding the army and 
keeping its stores. Although, therefore, the general 
may look to the controller to get the work done, the 
latter cannot do it himself; he must look in turn to 
the local heads of the two branches : there must be 
a separation of duties somewhere. The controller is 
therefore, in my view, merely an additional function- 
ary needlessly interpolated. 

" It is only fair to the War Office to point out that 
there this amount of decentralisation is already in 
force within its own walls. We have there our 
separate heads of the Commissariat and Store De- 
partments. It is only at the district stations that 
the two are brought together under these controllers. 
Nor is this done always. At the larger stations it 
has already been foimd necessary to carry out the 
separation, and to have two separate officers, who, 
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although both called controllers, have distinct duties, 
one being in charge of stores, the other of supply. 
And what is found necessary in peace time would be 
still more so in war. To feed the army on a campaign 
is surely quite enough work for one department, and 
to manage the stores for another. 

** Moreover, this is not a mere doctrinaire proposal 
for something which has never been tried. We have 
before us an example of the plan in full work, and 
which has stood the test of long actual practice 
What I propose is, in fact, nothing more than the 
Indian system. There, whatever faults they may 
have in other ways, they certainly understand how 
to feed the army and keep it supplied with stores. 
The Indian Commissariat and Store Departments are 
both marvellously efficient, and with such examples 
before us it is wonderful we should not have thought 
of taking a lesson from them." 

" How about artillery stores ? " asked Strickland. 
" Many of the administrative doctors, including, I 
believe, most of your brother officers, are for keeping 
these separate from other stores. Nobody but them- 
selves, they say, understands how to look after them 
properly." 

"Artillery stores are the most important of all, 
and no doubt require special training for their man- 
agement. But there is no need for two store de- 
partments. And since there must be an Ordnance 
Store Department in any case, I would solve the 
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difficulty by putting it in charge of all other stores 
also." 

" Ah, people will say you propose this because you 
are a gunner yourself." 

" I can't help that. Again I say, go to India for 
your pattern. There, what is known as the Ordnance 
Commissariat Department, which is officered entirely 
from my regiment, has charge of all the army stores 
(except clothing), which are kept in the ordnance 
magazines. And admirably the work is done." 

" There is the Army Transport question still to be 
settled," said Strickland. 

" Well, that is a more complex matter. Still I 
think it resolves itself in this way : In war time the 
Store Department and the Commissariat both want 
carriage, no doubt, besides the troops ; but there is a 
decided advantage in having only one organised 
corps for transport service, and in peace time the 
Commissariat has most to do with transport. I would 
therefore attach the Army Transport Corps to the 
latter in peace time : on active service, and of course 
in peace time when necessary, the Commissariat would 
supply the needful carriage to the other branches. 

" This, again, is the Indian system. The whole 
transport there is under the Commissariat, and they 
supply the Store Department as well as the troops 
both with carriage and cattle, and with the establish- 
ment to look after them. And the plan works with- 
out the smallest friction. 
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kam to iaatatte tbem. K a fane has to take Oe 
field in tluKi eoontij, the hxal execatife officcfs aie 
ezpeeted to make all the needfol anangeineiitg; 
aetiBg upon merety genenl instiaelioiia. There is 
1M> tdegnfidng to headqoaiteB, no shirking le- 
sponsibflitj, no askii^ people at a distanee to do what 
can onljr be done p iope riy bj those cm the ^oi. 
Thii is not because people in India are exception- 
My wise, bat the system of decentralisation has 
grown np there ont of the contmnal state of war 
in which the Indian army nsed to be engaged, and 
they have had the good sense to keep to it. The 
result is, that while a raiment or a battery may 
march from one end of India to the other without 
firing off a single telegram, the Indian War Depart- 
ment consists of a single secretary with a few assist- 
ants and clerks, and it gives them less fuss to make 
a war than it would cost us to send a brigade to 
Ireland. We happily have no wars to gain experience 
by ; but we might at least make use of these peace 
manceuvres to learn what is wanted. Instead of 
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carrying on as we did last summer before the Yew- 
cestershire campaign, discussing, minuting, ordering, 
telegrapHng, working over-hours, and fussing gener- 
ally, the share of our office in the matter should have 
been limited to general instructions. The real busi- 
ness should have been done out of the office. That 
is what we have to aim at. It is no use pedantically 
imitating the Germans in externals ; parcelling out 
the troops over the country into army corps, or other- 
wise professing to decentralise, so long as all the 
military wires are pulled from Pall Mall. Eeal de- 
centralisation — ^that is, the delegation of power and 
responsibility to others — is the thing to be aimed at. 
When we have a state of things under which the 
War Minister can feel sure that if he orders ten or 
twenty thousand men to be equipped for service, the 
local executive departments can and will carry out 
the order, without asking further questions; then, 
and not till then, have we reached the point of 
efficiency in our military administration." 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 

DEVELOPS SOME GENERAL IDEASl 

STBiCKT.Ayp and I next set to wcnk aa the secand 
branch of onr subject — the orggniaatiniL of the annj 
itself ; but the memoiandmn which we drew up on 
this, the most important part of it^ is too long to be 
detailed here, and nmst be reserved for a sabeeqizeDt 
occasion, when the critical circnmstances have to be 
described under which it first saw the li^t. One 
or two points of detail which we dealt with may, how- 
ever, be set down in this place ; as, for exanqde, the 
proposed '' Chaiige in mode of promoting and appaini" 
ing General OffieersT 

"^ This is a branch of our organisation which still 
savours of the dark ages. It has escaped reform so 
far, but no part more needs overhauling. (Put all 
this down for Lord Stowe to read.) In all other 
grades the establishment is framed with reference to 
the wants of the service. There are only as many 
colonels, majors, and so on, as there is employment 
for. So with the various civil staf^ control, inedi- 
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cal, &c. In all these the establishment consists of 
the persons who are required for duty in some 
capacity, and there are no idlers or supernumeraries. 
But the establishment of general officers has no sort 
of relation to the wants of the service. It constitutes, 
in fact, a virtual retired list, only a mere fraction of 
those borne on it ever obtaining employment after 
their promotion. The lieutenant-generals and full 
generals are scarcely ever employed at alL The 
whole arrangement is utterly unsuited to the real 
requirements of the case. The general officers of the 
army should be the men who are to lead it, or who 
have led it, and not merely elderly gentlemen who 
never have been, and never ought to be, and never 
wiU be, employed in this way." 

" Well, but," objected my secretary, " have you not 
forgotten that the establishment of general officers 
forms an outlet for the colonels, and so keeps up pro- 
motion? Promotion without purchase will be bad 
enough in any case, as I have heard you yourself say 
frequently. If you reduce the general officers' list, it 
will become still worse." 

''I doubt it. I suspect the establishment in its 
present form tends rather to retard promotion, by 
inducing men to hold on in expectation of becoming 
general officers, which they do by mere force of seni- 
ority. That ii^ the vicious part of the arrangement. 
This of all grades is the very last in which mere 
seniority ought to be recognised as a claim, still less 
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the only claim ; and the inconsistency is the greater 
now that selection has become established as the 
fitting ground for advancement in the junior grades. 
We want picked men for generals above everything. 
You may get along well enough with regimental oflS- 
cers of mediocre ability and elderly colonels, but the 
general ofl&cers should be the very cream of the army, 
in the prime of life and activity." 

"You foiget," answered Strickland, "that prac- 
tically the system does provide a rude mode of selec- 
tion, because scarcely one general in ten is ever 
employed. The remainder are no doubt on a sort of 
permanent half-pay, but the result is that there is 
really no call to employ any but good men, for out 
of such a large number there must always be a suffi- 
cient proportion of efl&cient generals to select for 
active duty." 

" Yes ; but what a clumsy plan, to put a man first 
on what is virtually, as you say, half-pay retire- 
ment, in order to bring him back afterwards to active 
employment ! Why not keep him on the active list 
till you want him, and then bring him straightway 
on to the generals' establishment ? We do select the 
general ofi&cers, as you say, for commands, and pre- 
sumably the most efficient. But observe, they are 
not so efficient as they have been, because they go 
through a rusting interval on half-pay. Look at 
what commonly happens. A man distinguishes him- 
self early in life, gets brevet rank, and so becomes a 
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major-general sooner than usual — say at forty-five. 
And then, when he is in the prime of life and 
eflSciency, you place him on the shelf, for this is 
what his promotion comes to in reality ; and so 
he waits for half-a-dozen years perhaps, eating his 
heart out at the clubs or in some country retirement, 
till it comes to his turn for a command. But when 
it does come, he is no longer the same man ; he has 
grown older, and fallen behind in the march of pro- 
fessional knowledge/' 

" But I foresee," said Strickland, " one very strong 
objection to the plan you seem to have in view. 
Think what a ridiculously small list the establish- 
ment of generals would be reduced to, if it were to 
be limited merely to the men actually exercising 
commands as generals." 

" Not at aU. For — and here is another absurdity 
of the present system — ^having got this enormous 
establishment of generals, you don't, after all, make 
any use of them. The greater part of the appoint- 
ments for which general officers are eligible axe the 
commands of brigades, and yet to these it is usual to 
find that colonels are appointed, with acting com- 
missions, and not general officers of the permanent 
establishment." 

" You are speaking of brigadier-generals. We have 
no permanent officers of that rank in our service ; 
they are always chosen from the colonels." 

" My dear Strickland, you are as bad as Molifere's 
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phyBician : I! opium endormU parceji^U a une virtu 
ioporifijue. I ask why, when we have alieady three 
hundred other generals to choose firom, do we appoint 
colonels to be brigadier-generals? and you reply, 
because we always choose brigadier-generals from the 
colonels. There can be no reason for doing so, except 
that the generals on the permanent establishment 
are not up to the mark. It is not as if brigades were 
temporary things ; there will always be brigades in 
the British army just as much as battaUons, and 
there is no conceivable reason why the command of 
them should not be recognised as a permanent rank." 

** My dear fellow, if I appear to be tending towards 
softening of the brain, please ascribe it to my desire 
to play devil's advocate properiy. At the same time, 
I think in this particular case you have overlooked 
what is surely the special merit of the present system 
-7-namely, that brigadiers are strictly selected officers, 
and are not appointed, like the senior generals, by 
mere force of seniority. This is surely a real 
advantage/' 

** But I do not want to abolish the present system, 
so far as the power of selecting goes. The change I 
advocate is, that selection should be applied to every 
command. The rank of brigadier-general (or better, 
brigade-general) should be a permanent one, just as 
that of major-general is now; and no promotion 
should be made to it, or to the superior ranks, except 
to fill a qualifying appointment. In fact, I propose 
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to extend to the general officers* list the rule which 
obtains in all other ranks. Just as a man can be- 
come a lieutenant-colonel or a captain only by suc- 
cession to a battalion or a company, so in future a 
colonel should be promoted to general only on ap- 
pointment to a brigade, and he should get the next 
step only in virtue of appointment to a major- 
general's command." 

"Observe, too, another advantage of this reform, 
that it would save men from being promoted too 
quickly, as often happens now. It has frequently 
occurred in India within my own knowledge, that 
an active young brigadier, who was made a colonel 
for distinguished service, has been ejected from his 
command before half his tour of service is completed, 
by untimely promotion to major-general. And then, 
while he goes home to potter about at Bath or Chelten- 
ham, wasting the best years of his life, the vacant 
brigade is taken up by some man old enough to be 
his father. Thus the service loses in both ways. 
Under my plan no man would be liable to dispos- 
session, at any rate till his term of office was com- 
pleted." 

" What would become of him then ? " 

" He would become a general officer unattached, 
unless reappointed, or until promoted to a higher 
command, and therefore to the next higher grade. 
The list of brigade- and major-generals would there- 
fore be made up of the officers holding the different 
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brigade and divisional commands of the army, and 
those who had held them previously." 

"And what about the lieutenant-generals ? '* 
"That grade should be done away with. Three 
ranks woidd be quite sufl&cient for all purposes — 
general, major-general, brigade-general. The first 
would be limited to those holding the chief command 
in India and other principal appointments, and those 
who have held them already. Here see another 
absurdity of our beautiful system as now adminis- 
tered. You select a man, presumably the most dis- 
tinguished and efficient in the army, for the Indian 
command-in-chief, incomparably the most important 
post in the army, and you give him while holding it 
the acting rank of full general. When he returns 
home he reverts to his old position of lieutenant- 
general And this is done, forsooth, to save the 
delicate sensibilities of the other lieutenant-generals 
that they may not be superseded. Superseded in 
what ? In the privilege of living at the clubs, ap- 
parently, for that is the principal occupation of the 
greater number of them. But in truth the sensitive- 
ness of unemployed generals about being superseded, 
and the deference shown to that sensibility, is per- 
fectly inexplicable. In every other grade super- 
session goes on to the fullest extent quite imchecked. 
The accidents of the service; the better or worse 
promotion in different regiments ; brevets ; till quite 
lately purchase ; make supersession the rule rather 
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than the exception in the British army ; and very 
properly too, if it is conducted on a proper system, 
for there can be no efl&ciency without selection, and 
the preference for one man means the supersession 
of others. But when the higher grades are reached, 
where it becomes more than ever important to apply 
the principle of selection, because the duties to be 
performed call for exceptional qualities, then the 
principle of selection stops. Provided a man lives 
to become a general oflScer by force of seniority, he 
goes on rising by virtue of the same negative quality 
right through the three ranks/' 

"In all which observations my chief has his 
faithful secretary entirely with him." 

" Then look at the absurd fuss made a few years 
ago about the alleged supersession of the generals 
on the British list by those on the Indian. It was 
observed that the former were getting promoted 
faster than the other, which was just what any one 
could have foreseen must happen from the conditions 
of the regulating warrant. And so forthwith there 
are memorials, and royal commissions, and what not, 
in order to redress the grievance. One might have 
thought men would prefer to be superseded, -since 
promotion nowadays acts as a disability rather than 
otherwise ; at any rate, to a man performing no 
military duty of any kind, the grievance, it might be 
supposed, would not be very keenly felt. However, 
provided for it was, and a beautiful new regulation 
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laid down to prevent anybody from ever supersed- 
ing anybody else under any possible combination of 
circumstances." 

" This, in my poor opinion," said Strickland, " is 
about the best thing you have proposed. But I 
suspect you will find the generals* list a tough nut 
to crack. They are a very influential set of old 
fellows, especially those who are in the Lords." 

" Tough or influential, they will find John Graham 
Merrifield quite a match for them, if he can only be 
persuaded to go into the matter. But the change, I 
verily believe, would be heartily approved by the 
army at large, and by the country too, when once 
understood. The fact is, the present system is abso- 
lutely indefensible, and must be abandoned if inquired 
into. The wonder is that it has held out so long. 
To talk about reforming army organisation, and then 
leave this part of it untouched, would truly be an 
impotent conclusion." 

" There is one thing to be observed," said Strick- 
land; *'how is all this patronage to be dispensed 
without arousing the jealousy that attaches to all 
patronage nowadays ? You may have obstructives, 
in Parliament and out of it, coming forward to pro- 
pose all kinds of conditions and checks on the dis- 
posal of these appointments, which would nullify all 
power of free selection, and reduce the system to pure 
seniority, or sometliing as feeble. Competitive exa- 
minations, perhaps ; who knows what folly the 
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advocates of unKmited competition are not capable 
of proposing ? And after all I am not sure they 
would not have some reason on their side, at least so 
far as demanding a check of some sort. Patronage 
pure and simple would be jobbed to a certainty/' 

" There appears to me little cause for apprehension 
on that score. Patronage of appointments involving 
no responsibility might and would be jobbed no 
doubt ; but where, from the nature of the case, the 
credit of those who dispense the patronage is involved 
in making good appointments, I believe you will find 
men act up to their responsibility." 

" This faith is very refreshing to witness, especially 
in an official so experienced as the Under-Secretary 
of State. I wish I could bring myself to take such a 
trustful view of human nature." 

" I think we have every reason to be trustful, not- 
withstanding your sneer, by a simple appeal to facts. 
Are not the best men among the generals selected 
for commands as a rule ? Then look at the appoint- 
ments made to the colonelcies or regiments in the 
line and cavalry. Here is patronage of a most valu- 
able kind-handsome life annnities to give away. 
Yet can anybody say that they are not bestowed with 
extreme fairness, upon the grounds of good service 
and seniority combined ? " 

"You have cited about the only case in youi 
favour." 

" It is the only one that exists. There is no other 
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systematic patronage of appointments on a large 
scale to be found at home. But I will take another 
equally pertinent — ^the Indian Civil Service. The 
appointments here are the most valuable in the 
world ; governors, councillors, commissioners, secre- 
taries, all appointed solely by selection, without 
reference to seniority. And accordingly you find 
men brought up by patronage to the top of the pro- 
fessional tree in twenty or five-and-twenty years, 
while others of less ability remain in subordinate 
posts throughout their ofi&cial days. And the choice 
will in almost all cases be endorsed by the services 
themselves. I will take another precedent still more 
to the point. Every appointment in the Indian 
army, the staff, commands of regiments, second-in- 
command, adjutantcies — every appointment is made 
by unrestricted selection, pure and simple, and no 
one can say that this immense patronage has not 
been administered, on the whole, by successive com- 
manders in chief with extraordinary fairness. In 
fact, the mode of regimental appointments is about 
the only good thing in the Indian army system. 
The truth is in these matters men rise up to the level 
of the responsibilities placed on them. When patron- 
age is not worth having, men job it; when it is large, 
and the working of a great administration is involved 
in choosing fit agents, patronage is pretty sure to be 
honestly dealt with. A tendency to job is not inhe- 
rent in English statesmen, and my belief is that they 
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admitted the nuisance of competition in its present 
form, not because they mistrusted their own morality, 
but because they found patronage of the kind now 
replaced by competition an intolerable bore." 

" The devil's advocate stands or rather sits silenced 
as well as convinced. Are there any more cobwebs 
to be swept away by your vigorous broom ? " 

" Let me see. Yes, of course, there is one most 
important point still to be set down : The reorgan- 
isation of the Indian army." 
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